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NORTH DAKOTA SPRING WHEAT QUALITY 


HE spring wheat produced in North Da- 

kota and adjoining states has an excellent 

4] reputation as a bread wheat, and flour 

milled from this wheat has for many 

years commanded the highest price, due 

to its exceptional bread making quality. Hard spring 

vheat is a quality crop, and the maintenance of high 

quality from year to year is important to both the 

wheat grower and the flour miller. The North Dakota 

experiment station has studied factors affecting quality 

of wheat for a number of years, but during the past 

three years these studies have been particularly con- 

erned with the factors affecting the gluten of the 
\ le at. 

North Dakota spring wheat is usually characterized 
by a high content of good quality gluten. The bread 
making property of wheat flour is due to the gluten 
content, and variations in quantity or quality of this 
constituent have a marked effect on baking quality of 
flour. 

GLUTEN CONTENT OF NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT 

Gluten content became an important price factor on 
the Minneapolis market in 1922, owing to the fact that 
the gluten or protein content of the spring wheat crop 
vas unusually low. The department of milling of the 
North Dakota experiment station, in co-operation with 
the agronomy department and the extension division, 
made a survey of the wheat crop of 1922 for gluten 
or protein content, and this survey was repeated in 
1923 and 1924, The purpose of these surveys was to 
determine (1) the high gluten areas of the state, (2) 
the degree of variation in gluten content, and (3) 
whether or not any factors influencing gluten content 
were under control of the grower. The protein con- 
tent of a number of samples from different parts of 
the state was determined. Since protein content is 
practically equivalent to gluten content, this method 
was used in preference to washing out gluten, owing 
to its greater accuracy. 

The surveys showed considerable variation in gluten 
content of wheat, but the 1922 crop showed relatively 
greater variation than that of 1923. The protein con- 
tent of the 1923 wheat crop was considerably higher 
than that of the 1922 and 1924 crops. The average of 
all samples tested from the 1922 crop was 12.01 per 
cent, while the average for the 1923 crop was 13.35 
per cent~a marked increase over 1922. When the 
data is averaged by counties the difference between 
1922 and 1923 becomes more apparent, as is graphically 
shown by the accompanying maps. Pierce, McLean 
and McHenry counties produced high gluten wheat 
both years. In 1922 in a largé area of the state the 
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Cereal Chemist, North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


wheat averaged between 11.5 and 12.5 per cent gluten, 
while in 1923 all the area surveyed, with the exception 
of six counties, averaged over 12.5 me cent gluten or 
protein. The very low areas in 1922 were, with one 
exception, found in the eastern half of the state. No 
extremely low areas were found in 1923. The varia- 
tion within the counties was greater in 1922 than in 
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1923, and it is surprising that the lowest gluten areas 
of the 1923 crop were found in north and south border 
counties. 
CLIMATIC CONDITIONS AND GLUTEN CONTENT 

Climatic conditions are recognized as the most im- 
portant cause of variations in wheat quality. The 
United States Weather Bureau records have been 
studied to determine the influence of temperature and 
rainfall on gluten quantity. Temperature records from 
1921, 1922 and 1923 have been compared, and the 
results are indicated on one of the charts herewith. 
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The 1921 and 1923 crops were high in gluten, while that 
of 1922 was a relatively low gluten crop. The tem- 
perature for June and July was appreciably higher 
in 1921 and 1923 than in 1922. The June and July 
temperatures in 1921 and 1923 were above normal, 
while the June temperature for 1922 was approxi- 
mately normal and the July temperature below nor- 
mal. Taking the state as a whole, this is the most 
significant climatic difference shown by the Weather 
Bureau records, and from this we might infer that a 
high gluten content is the result of high temperature 
during the growing season. 

It is not possible, however, satisfactorily to explain 
variation in gluten content within the state in a 
given crop year by difference in temperature. It is 
generally believed that excess rainfall is responsible 
for the low gluten content of wheat. The more humid 
regions of this country, such as the corn belt, produce 
soft, low gluten wheat, and the climate of these states 
is characterized by greater rainfall and higher tem- 
perature than is prevalent in the northwestern states. 
Comparing the years of 1921, 1922 and 1923, rainfall 
does not appear to have been an important factor when 
considering North Dakota as a whole. Much more 
data must be secured before the relation between cli- 
matic factors and wheat quality can be determined 
definitely. 

A comparison of two points in North Dakota may 
be of interest. The Weather Bureau records show 
that Linton, Emmons County, and Wahpeton, Rich- 
land County, had approximately the same mean daily 
temperature during June and July in 1922. Wheat 
from Emmons County had a high gluten content, while 
wheat from Richland County was very low in gluten 
content. The Weather Bureau. records show that the 
precipitation at Wahpeton during the months of April, 
May, June and July was 11.75 inches, while during the 
same period the precipitation at Linton was only 7.74 
inches. Additional data, however, is needed to deter- 
mine the effect of rainfall and temperature on gluten 
content of wheat. 

CROP ROTATION 

Wheat from practically the same area showed wide 
variation in gluten content in both 1922 and 1923. For 
example, the gluten content of Cass County samples 
in 1922 varied from 9.57 to 13.62 per cent, and in 1923 
the samples varied from 11.70 to 14.96 per cent. A 
number of such examples could be cited. Such varia- 
tion within a limited area can hardly be ascribed to 
difference in climatic conditions. 

The causes of these variations are of particular 
interest to the North Dakota experiment station, since 
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it is possible that these factors are partially under the 
control of the wheat grower. Experimental evidence 
on these points is at present very incomplete, but we 
have data which indicates that crop rotation may raise 
the gluten content, particularly a rotation containing a 
legume crop. The highest gluten content found in 
1922 was 17.21 per cent, and this particular sample 
of wheat was secured from the farm of John Chris- 
tianson at New Salem. The field which produced this 
high gluten wheat had been under crop rotation a 
number of years, and had produced legume crops. At 
Arnegard, wheat from two different fields of the same 
farm tested 11.57 and 13.62 per cent protein. The 
high protein wheat was preceded by a legume crop. 

North Dakota farmers are diversifying. This 
means more live stock and, consequently, more feed 
crops, which means rotation with legume crops. If 
rotation and legume crops tend to increase gluten con- 
tent and gluten quality, we may view the future opti- 
mistically and look for even better quality wheat than 
has been produced previously. 


GLUTEN QUALITY 


It is now generally recognized that high gluten con- 
tent in flour does not mean very much unless the gluten 
is of good quality. Is gluten quality as well as quan- 
tity subject to variation? Our experience with the 
crops of 1922 and 1923 indicates that quality as well 
as quantity varies. The gluten content of the 1922 
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1922 


Bread Baked from Flour Representing Various Types of North Dakota Spring Wheat 


spring wheat crop was unusually low, but in the baking 
laboratory flours from these wheats gave surprisingly 
good results. Owing to the scarcity of high gluten 
wheat in 1922, many spring wheat millers found it 
necessary to lower the gluten content of their flour run, 
and this flour gave satisfaction to the trade, except 
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Boston’s New Chamber of 
Commerce Building Opened 


SIGNIFICANT step in the growth of New 

A England’s commercial and industrial supremacy 

is exemplified in the opening of the new $6,000,- 

000 home of the Boston Chamber of Commerce at 80 
Federal Street. 

Boston now has the distinction of not alone having 

the largest Chamber of Commerce in the United States, 
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Boston’s New Chamber of Commerce Building 


with more than 8,000 members, but also has the largest 
and best-equipped building in the country. 

Admirably situated in the heart of the business 
section, the handsome new building contains many new 
features, including the largest dining room facilities 
in Boston, situated on the top floor, overlooking the 
harbor. It is being opened with a week of celebration 
beginning Monday, Oct. 6. 

The entire fourteenth floor is given over to business 
and club facilities for the members of the chamber, and 
contains the largest and most artistic dining room in 
New England, having a maximum capacity of 1,300. 
The thirteenth contains the general offices of the 
organization and 15 private dining rooms holding from 


10 to 250 persons each. In the basement is the largest 
cafeteria in Boston, of Pompeian design, also shower 
baths, dressing rooms, barber shop, etc., for the con- 
venience and service of members, with valet service. 

For the past three years the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce has been busily engaged in erecting this 
monument to business, which it is anticipated will be 
the central clearing house for information in New 
England, as well as the workshop of the chamber in 
developing and maintaining the prestige of that section 
as a leading business and manufacturing center. 

The new building will doubtless become the head- 
quarters for many other trade and commercial organi- 
zations. Already the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, the Boston Typothete Board of Trade, 
the New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, and 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information are tenants. 

Nine railroads have established their Boston freight 
and passenger offices in this building, with the proba- 
bility that practically all the remaining railroad offices 
will be housed there as soon as lease conditions permit. 
In addition to the advantages of being in the same 
building, these organizations can hold their meetings 
in the chamber’s dining rooms and make use of the 
services of the various departments. 

Entering the building at 80 Federal Street, the 
doorway and lobby are impressive. The grill work and 
stone figures symbolize New England as a commercial 
center, with an ornate ceiling of green and dull gold 
covered with allegorical representations in harmony 
with the motif of the building. 

A battery of 10 self-leveling elevators provides 
ample facilities for the flow of the 5,000 persons who 
are expected to pass through the building daily. The 
walls and floors throughout the elevator lobbies on 
each floor are of marble. The first to the twelfth 
floors will be occupied by tenants. Each office floor 
is covered with linoleum, with fine figured Honduras 
mahogany for interior finish and floors. Each office 
contains an individual washstand and wardrobe, with 
running hot and cold water. Ice water is supplied 
on each floor, free to tenants. 

In keeping with the New England spirit, all mem- 
bers’ rooms are of early colonial architecture or of the 
corresponding English period. The dining room has a 
vault of 27 feet, and is of the Georgian period. A 
$15,000 organ, facilities for moving pictures and broad- 
casting are installed, as well as the latest method of 
amplifying the voice of the speakers, so that it can 
be heard in every part of the room. 

Leading directly from the dining room is the mem- 
bers’ lounge of colonial architecture, from which a 
wonderful view of the harbor can be had. Much effort 
has been spent by the leading architects and artists 
of Boston in making this room as comfortable and 
informal as the old homes of our grandfathers. Other 
facilities on this floor are an old-fashioned library 


or reading room of early colonial design, telepho 
room, and checking and toilet rooms. 

The first. formal event of the opening week was 
inspection of the building and a luncheon tendered 
representatives of the New England press. Mem) 
who are classed as founders of the organization w: 
tendered a dinner on Monday evening. 

Tuesday evening, Oct. 7, the president’s recepti 
tendered to members and their ladies was lx 
Channing Cox, governor of Massachusetts, James 
Curley, mayor of Boston, and all the former pre 
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Detail of the Federal Street Entrance 


dents, beginning with James J. Storrow, had been 
invited to join the receiving line. 

The fifteenth annual dinner of the chamber is being 
held on Wednesday evening, and Thursday night will 
be devoted to new members. 

On Friday noon a luncheon will be given to the 
presidents and secretaries of commercial organizations 
in New England, and other business organizations hav- 
ing headquarters in Boston. .Prominent speakers from 
all parts of the country will participate. 

Saturday afternoon the general public will be in- 
vited to inspect the building, and on Sunday, from 
4 to 5 p.m, there will be a “New England Hour,” to 
which all strangers stopping at Boston hotels will be 
invited. Louis W. DePass. 
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THIS WEEK’S MEETING 
XHICAGO has witnessed many meetings of the 
C Millers’ National Federation, but few of them dur- 
ing recent years have held such promise for the future 
as the one in session on Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week. The past two months have seen a conspicu- 
ous revival of the sense of trade unity throughout the 
industry, and a new realization of the fact that the 
bond which holds the millers together is far stronger 
than any differences tending to force them apart. The 
Chicago meeting is the concrete expression of this 
units 
The past record of the Federation is one of which 
any trade organization may justly feel proud, above 


all in view of the fact that most of its work has been 
done with far less active support than it has fairly 
earned. No artificial methods could have been relied 
on io make the Federation stronger and more efficient 
than it already was; the only possible advance was 
through the growth of a larger and more understand- 
ing -pirit in the milling industry as a whole. This 
spirit has of late been aroused, and it is through the 
work of the Federation that it now seeks to make 
itself felt. 

'o Sydney Anderson, the Federation’s new presi- 
dent, the millers pledge their loyal support and active 
co-operation. Under his leadership the Federation can 
safely be relied on to carry on with a new enthusiasm 
the work which it has done so well for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. The other officers, and the commit- 
tee chairmen and members, have already, almost with- 
out exception, proved by long and self-sacrificing serv- 
ice their devotion to the industry they represent. For 
them, as for Mr. Anderson, the future depends largely 
on the attitude of milling as a whole, and the real 
purpose of the Chicago meeting is to demonstrate that 


they have back of them the courage, enthusiasm and 
strength of a united industry. 


GERMANY’S FOOD PROBLEM 
Wining unfavorable weather in Germany has 

resulted, according to recent cable advices, in a 
further reduction of fifteen per cent in the already 
very short grain harvest. Some estimates place the 
requirements of imported grain and other foods for 
the coming year at fifty per cent of the total supply. 

Improved conditions in German finances, however, 
make the present problem chiefly economic. The coun- 
try is now in a position to buy and pay for its abso- 
lutely necessary food requirements. The essential 
thing is that the importations of food should be con- 
ducted with the maximum of economy. 

It was planned by the imposition of duties on flour 
and grain to accomplish the dual purpose of limiting 
importations and stimulating the home manufacture 
of flour. The recapture of some part of Germany’s 
former European export flour trade was even regarded 
as a possibility. With a serious food shortage, this 
program presumably must be held in suspense until 
conditions become more favorable. 

In this crisis Germany cannot afford to impede the 
free entry of breadstuffs in their most economical 
form. The present volume of trade proves that Ameri- 
can milled flour, whether from the United States or 
Canada, is the cheapest basis for the German loaf. 
Mills which have elsewhere a large and reasonably 
profitable market for their choicest grades can obvi- 
ously supply Germany with a satisfactory quality of 
flour at a price very much under what would be charged 
by German millers protected by preferential duties. 

The permanent economic policy of Germany will 
doubtless be based on building up domestic industry 
through duties favoring raw materials. In the face 
of a stupendous food shortage, however, suchya policy 
cannot safely be applied to grain and its products. 
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For the welfare of its own people and the political 
safety of its government, Germany must suspend 
taxing imported wheat and flour, preferentially or oth- 
erwise, until the crisis is past. American flour is just 
now its most economical food supply. To shut it out 
would be suicidal. 


ADVERTISING THE FEDERATION 

N PAGE 105 of this issue appears the first of a 

series of full-page advertisements designed to 
draw greater attention to the value to the industry 
of- the reorganized Millers’ National Federation. 
Other advertisements to follow will point out in con- 
densed statement the accomplishments of the Fed- 
eration in the twenty-three years since its organiza- 
tion, and emphasize the possibilities of even greater 
service, now that it is assured of financial support 
sufficient for its needs. 

For many years the Millers’ National Federation 
has been compelled chiefly to depend upon the interest 
and efforts of a comparatively small number of millers 
who gave unselfish and devoted service to the cause 
of the industry. Always these men, representing as 
they have the best thought of milling and every section 
of the industry, have been handicapped by indifference 
on the part of the great body of the trade. Worse still, 
the annual budget never has been sufficient for the 
actual requirements, and periodical membership and 
soliciting campaigns have been made necessary. 

Presumably these days are past, and there is much 
reason to believe that henceforth milling will stand 
with other great industries in maintaining a strong 
and properly supported national organization, about 
which all of its activities may center and by which 
they may be directed. It is inconceivable that the 
splendid beginning made last April, and so ably car- 
ried forward by the officers and the executive com- 
mittee, should lapse and go for naught. 

Failure to become a member of the Federation 
can be construed as due either to absolute indifference 
or to cold and inexcusable selfishness. It is in the 
effort to convince those who have not so far joined 
forces with this new effort to strengthen the position 
of the industry and its national organization that The 
Northwestern Miller gladly contributes the series of 
advertisements which will appear in its columns in this 
and several succeeding issues. 





RECALLING A PROPHECY 


M ORE than twenty years ago, on the occasion of 
a dinner given by The Northwestern Miller to the 
members of its staff and a few guests, Mr. James J. 
Hill delivered an address which, because of the re- 
markable character of some of the prophecies which 
he made, will never be forgotten by those whose good 
fortune it was to hear it. 

The atmosphere of the gathering being apparently 
much to Mr. Hill’s liking, he indulged himself and 
delighted his listeners by speaking in retrospect of 
the early days of transportation, particularly in the 
Northwest. He sketched his own career from pioneer 
days until, as a builder of railroads, he extended his 
rails to the Pacific Coast in defiance of those who 
predicted his railroad would endure only as _ two 
streaks of rust. 

At that time his foresight and indomitable courage 
were concerning themselves with extending the west- 
ward march of his transportation empire to the Orient, 
and he had just placed in commission on the Pacific 
two great steamers to divert the flow of tonnage to 
and from Asia through north Pacific ports. It was in 
this connection that he discussed the future of the 
wheat and flour trade across the Pacific Ocean in, as 
nearly as recollection serves, about these words: 

“Those of you who are engaged in milling are now 
most concerned with your domestic markets and with 
the. exportation of your surplus to Europe. There 
will, however, come a day when your faces will be 
turned westward. There are four hundred millions of 
people in China, “and twice that number in the rest 
of the Orient, who are not today bread eaters. Some 
day they will be. Teach the Chinese to eat bread, 
and the time will come when not all of America can 
supply the wheat and not all of your mills can grind 
the flour to fill the demand. I will not live to see that 
day. Some of you gentlemen will.” 

In spite of Mr. Hill’s commanding presence, his 
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great leonine head, and the voice of conviction with 
which he made this remarkable prophecy, it probably 
was regarded by nearly all of his hearers as being 
somewhat fantastic. Yet, in recent years, shipments 
of American flour to China, Hongkong and Shantung 
have been sufficient to maintain our total exports at a 
high level, almost wholly replacing the loss of volume 
to Europe. 

The East is ever a mystery. Modern China outdoes 
the nations of the West in the suddenness and sweep- 
ing character of its political, economic and even social 
changes. In defiance of the axiom that China will 
buy only what it can eat or wear, an enormous trade 
has recently been developed in American cigarettes, 
and a Chicago manufacturer is, by advertising, creat- 
ing a vast market for chewing gum. What if these 
millions should develop a taste for bread? All of the 
world’s present breadstuffs figures would have to be 
discarded, and American millers would, in the words 
of Mr. Hill’s prophecy, indeed “turn their faces west- 
ward” and look to the East for their world trade. 





THE WORLD’S WHEAT 

| ering of the world’s supply of wheat are 

notoriously misleading, partly because accurate 
figures for many countries are absolutely unobtainable, 
and partly because mere quantitative estimates take 
no account of quality. Furthermore, the demands 
made on the wheat supply are profoundly affected by 
the availability of other crops, such as rye, barley and 
potatoes, and also on the economic status and mode of 
living of the people to whom, normally, wheat is the 
basic food. At the same time, with wheat prices 
everywhere determined by the relationship between 
world supply and demand, it is impossible not to give 
careful consideration to such estimates as are avail- 
able. 

Using the reports of the International Institute of 
Agriculture and the governments of the principal 
wheat producing countries, and supplementing these 
with estimates based on such information as may rea- 
sonably be trusted, The Northwestern Miller has com- 
piled figures, given in detail elsewhere in this issue, 
indicating that the 1924 wheat crop of the world, in- 
cluding the harvests of last January and February in 
the southern hemisphere, is in the neighborhood of 
3,675,000,000 bushels, or 350,000,000 bushels short of 
the wheat crop of 1923. 

Comparing the two years, Europe shows a loss of 
290,000,000 bushels, which may be yet further in- 
creased on account of recent bad weather and the 
consequent deterioration of the late harvested grain. 
North America’s wheat production is apparently 130,- 
000,000 bushels less than in 1923, this figure being still 
subject to correction after the final estimate of the 
Canadian crop. Africa shows a loss of 20,000,000 
bushels, most of it in Algeria. Asia shows a slight 
gain, estimated at 20,000,000 bushels, but most of the 
Asiatic figures are at best little more than guesswork. 

The 1923-24 wheat crops of the southern hemisphere 
were materially larger than those of the preceding 
year, South America showing an increase of 60,000,000 
bushels, and Australasia one of 10,000,000. The influ- 
ence of these gains, however, has long since been dis- 
counted, and the world market is now far more con- 
cerned with the prospects for the 1924-25 harvest, which 
at present is expected to show some decrease from 
the last crop year figures. 

As compared with the world’s wheat crop of 1922, 
the 1924 production shows a loss of 120,000,000 bush- 
els, decreases of 150,000,000 bushels in North America, 
25,000,000 in Europe, 20,000,000 in Asia and 10,000,000 
in Australasia being only partially offset by gains of 
65,000,000 bushels in South America and 20,000,000 in 
Africa. The 1921 wheat crop was almost exactly 
equivalent to that of 1924, but its distribution gave 
Europe 195,000,000 bushels more than this year, Africa 
20,000,000 more, and Australasia 25,000,000 more, the 
shortages in 1921 being in South America and Asia. 

Considering the fact that the world, and particu- 
larly Europe, is today unquestionably consuming more 
wheat per capita than it was in 1921, the present 
strong demand appears to have a sound basis in the 
facts of production, and to be likely to continue unless 
an unexpected change in the estimates for certain 
countries of the northern hemisphere, or abnormally 
large wheat crops in the southern, should materially 
alter the situation. 











The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 29 Sept. 30 
Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ...237,813 259,728 299,815 436,660 


St. Paul ....... 11,336 3,305 15,770 13,795 
Duluth-Superior 34,675 29,180 238,685 28,875 
Milwaukee 4,500 5,800 4,000 1,000 

















Totals .......288,324 298,013 343,170 480,330 
Outside mills*. .237,896 245,953 214,306 243,610 

Ag’gate sprg.526,220 543,966 557,476 723,349 
St. Louis ...... 29,800 29,600 46,600 34,300 
St. Louist ..... 58,300 58,100 49,800 46,300 
Buffalo ........ 194,026 190,149 122,400 113,625 
Rochester ..... «+... 5,300 6,800 7,400 
Chicago ....... 37,000 38,000 32,000 36,000 


Kansas City.... 132,424 134,716 128,710 105,475 
Kansas Cityt...456,115 467,676 366,635 412,600 


Omaha .....e-. 24,360 26,622 22,000 20,305 
St. Joseph ..... 62,432 42,464 28,370 40,150 
Salina ......... 29,838 26,571 20,750 31,420 
Wichita ....... 60,490 64,652 44,250 62,230 
OED. Svevscce 47,000 47,000 40,900 20,500 
Toledof ....... 116,190 118,320 113,595 76,236 
Indianapolis ... 9,611 12,445 12,070 8,530 
Nashville®® .... «se 104,673 165,480 122,380 
Portland, Oreg. 33,942 30,673 57,345 18,920 
re 28,790 33,736 49,925 34,690 
pee 27,188 20,253 49,970 37,200 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Sept. 29 Sept. 30 
Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ...... 42 46 54 78 
Bt. Pawl .ccccceses 52 15 65 60 
Duluth-Superior .. 94 79 64 78 
Milwaukee ........ 36 49 34 6 
Outside milis* .... 68 69 60 65 

Average spring... 54 55 56 72 
St. Lowle ......00. 46 46 92 68 
St. Loulsf ......-. 67 67 64 60 
BURRIS oc cccscccss 87 86 74 68 
Rochester ........ ‘2 28 37 40 
CRIGRBO cccccscces 92 95 80 90 
Kansas City ...... 88 90 85 85 
Kansas Cityt ..... 87 89 71 84 
Omaha ....-.-- -+ 98 106 95 107 
St. Joseph ........ 110 89 61 84 
Saline ...cecccsees 64 59 45 68 
i ae 93 84 68 80 
WOlOGO cvcccevsecs 98 98 85 42 
yy am 83 82 54 
Indianapolis ...... 48 62 60 43 
Nashville*® ....... +s 76 77 63 
Portland, Oregon... 54 49 92 33 
BeRttig ...cccccess 55 64 94 66 
TROOER .ccccccces 48 36 87 65 

TOCA 20cccrcces 76 73 75 67 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St, 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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Comment is heard everywhere concern- 
ing the exceptionally fine quality of the 
Wisconsin buckwheat crop. It is said 
to be the best ever grown, which is the 
view of Frank H. Blodgett, president 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
The movement of buckwheat has been 
limited, but the crop is now beginning 
to move from the farm to the elevator 
and is working its way to the mills. 

If quality counts, the coming season 
should be a big one in the buckwheat 
flour trade. The crop generally is a 
large one, though late reports from New 
York indicate considerable losses owing 
to heavy rains. 

The Blodgett company says of the 
outlook on Oct. 4: 

“Cutting of the new buckwheat crop 
has been completed everywhere, so that 
the only possibility now of injury is 
from rains damaging the shocked grain. 
The movement of the crop will be gov- 
erned largely by weather conditions, with 
Oct. 15 about as early a date as free 
marketing can be expected, if the most 
favorable conditions prevail. 

“A few scattering cars of the earliest 
harvested buckwheat have already been 
received. These have been quickly sold 
at prices that will probably prove to be 
much higher than those that will rule 
later; for they have been used to meet 
the very urgent needs of buyers who 
have been without supplies during the 
past 90 days because of the exhaustion 
of the old crop. 
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“Values of the new crop will not be 
well defined until there is free market- 
ing, but the very high prices ruling for 
the breadstuff cereals establishes a much 
higher value for buckwheat this year 
than last. 

“As a general proposition, buckwheat 
always carries a heavier percentage of 
moisture than the breadstuff cereals, due 
to the fact that it is usually harvested 
during, or just before, the equinoctial 
storm period. 

“Because of this high moisture content, 
the process, known as ‘kiln drying,’ has 
become the first essential in buckwheat 
milling. This term, if literally construed, 
is a misnomer, for no mill actually puts 
buckwheat through a kiln. ‘Kiln Seying? 
really means that the excess moisture has 
been evaporated from either the grain 
or the product. Buckwheat grain as de- 
livered to mills carries a moisture con- 
tent running in exceptional cases as high 
as 25 per cent, and very seldom below 
15. Therefore the extent and efficiency 
of the equipment used in this so-called 
‘kiln drying’ process really govern the 
flavor and keeping quality of every mill’s 
product. This year, more than ever, 
‘kiln drying’ will be an important factor 
in the milling process.” 

Some improvement is noted on the 
Minneapolis market in demand for buck- 
wheat, chiefly for choice grades. Prices 
show a declining tendency. Japanese 
buckwheat was quoted on Oct. 7 at $2.65 
@2.75 ewt, against $3 on Sept. 30; silver 
hull and mixed were slightly lower at 
$2.50@2.70; sacked and bulkhead, $2.50. 


EUROPEAN RESTRICTIONS 
ON EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


The prospect of a smaller world sup- 
ply of bread grains than last year, with 
consequent higher prices, is causing many 
European governments to take steps to 
protect their own supplies. Italy and 
France have lowered the import duties 
on foreign grain, and Italy has restricted 
the export of grain and grain products. 
Germany and Poland, which for a time 
permitted limited exports of grain, are 
_— refusing to issue export licenses. 
“These measures,” states a Department 
of Agriculture bulletin, “indicate consid- 
erable concern on the part of govern- 
ment officials as to the grain situation 
during the coming winter, which may 
conceivably lead to reimposition of mill- 
ing restrictions and the encouragement 
of substitution, which would decrease the 
per capita bread consumption. In any 
case, these restrictions on exports will 
probably lead to an increased demand 
for direct imports from oversea into 
countries like Switzerland, which or- 
dinarily take large quantities of bread- 
stuffs from neighboring countries, al- 
though the total amount of grain im- 
ported into Europe is not likely to show 
any material increase.” 





Indications are that the 1924-25 cotton 
area of Argentina will be two or three 
times as great as last year, according to 
information received from George S. 
Brady, trade commissioner. 
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GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
Becce dow 141% 147 139% 144% 
Be ccccee 146% 151% 144% 1 
Sere 145% 150 143% 117% 
Grcceses 148% 153 146 
Socecece 149% 154 147% Liu %& 
Ow 8éd0-%%s 149% 154% 147% ! , 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oct Dec. May Dec. ’ 
Ba¢veesie 132% 138% 140% 
Bs cece. 137% 143% 145% 
136% 141% 145 7 
Siekreas 139% 144% 147% 2 
" ON 140% 145% 148% 2% 
. ere 140% 145% 148% y 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Oct Oct Dec. Oct. dee 
Ry tavein 151 144% 141% % 
Se 156% 149% 148% 7” 
rere. 155% 149% 149% 2% 
Rivcucoe 162 154% 155 ITY, 
Secccses 163% 155% 156% ig 
Peivsens 162 154% 155% 19% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
De <eaaawe 110% 112% 102% 104% 
Divot ses 112% 115% 104% 07% 
Buco does 110% 113% 103 105% 
Baccscde 112 115 104 07 
Dsccccsce 110% 113% 102% 15% 
Vecsecoecs 113% 115% 105 § 
OATS 
Chicago Minneap:\is 
Oct. Dec. May ec. iy 
Be isan 55 59% 49% % 
Rin tb eee 57% 62 52% % 
 Peeeere 56% 61% 51% 5g 
Ren venns 57% 61% 52% V7 
Doms cee 57% 61% 51% @ 
Be cecvse 56% 61% 52 
RYE 
Chicago Minneayp: 
Oct Dec. May Dec. 
Recvecses 123% 127 114% 
Betetane 130% 135 122 
Br vavess 131% 135 122% 
SET T ee 133% 137% 125% 
Diieeees 133% 137 125% 
eT ee 130% 134% 121% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Dului 
Oct. Dec. Oct. ‘ 
226 227% 32 i) 
237% 239% ' 
232 232 ) 
229% 230 ] 
227% 229% 1% 
231% 239% 
Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat f es 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 
Oct. Dec. N h 
Qet, 2B serses 12s 4%d 128 2%d 12s d 
Oct. 2 cvs 12s 7%d 12s 5d 12s ad 
Gee. SB ove 12s11%d 128s 8%d 12s a 
SS eer 12s 11d 12s 8%d 12s 
Oct. 6 ..0s- 13s 3%d 1388 1%d 12 
COG, FT evece 13s 4%d 13s 2d 13 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEME * 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercia! \ 
based on the methods employed by 
Russell during his service as statistici ” 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill r ts 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the | d 
States flour production and the flou nd 
wheat movement for the period from |J 1 
1924, to Sept. 20, 1924 (000’s omitted) 
1924-25 1923-24 1 23 
Flour production, bbls— 








Aug. 17-88 ..ccccce.s 2,775 2,760 000 
AUB. BEBO ncccccccss 2,863 2,879 765 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6 ...... 2,604 2,396 7 
BORt. TeER ccccsccsone ,091 2,998 ‘ 
Sept. 14-20 .......... 3,215 2,865 
July 1-Sept. 20 ...... 30,659 31,102 
Flour, July 1-Sept. 20, 

bbls— 
EE 4 dos onet aun 2,713 3,157 036 
eer ee 1 45 119 
Wheat, July 1-Sept. 20, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .344,000 305,000 0,000 
BGEED. scccarcseeces 38,360 32,241 5,504 
SERGE occ cccseverve 1,316 3,23: 4,694 
Ground by mills...... 141,031 139,90° 144,00" 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 20, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 85,912 66,392 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.150,707 134,099 





1812 ARMY OVEN SHELTERED 
BY BUILDING IN ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—In connection wit! 
the acquirement of a site for a new pul 
lic school on the ‘north side of the city. 
it has been discovered that the house at 
1565 Norton Street, owned by Thomas 
Leahy, has a history. The spot was for 
merly occupied by a shack. It sheltered 
a huge brick oven, and there in 181? 
bread was baked for soldiers encamped 
along Irondequoit Bay and the south 
shore of Lake Ontario on the lookout 
for a British attack. When the present 
frame house was built, the historic oven 
which directly linked the city with the 
War of 1812 was left intact. It is still 
to be seen in the cellar of the house. 

T. W. Kwapp. 
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PROSPECT OF GERMAN TARAAAA AAPA AAA AA ARR RA AAA] MILLERS’ FEDERATION 
leadin —< - 
. FLOUR DUTY WANES; > < MEETING ATTRACTS 
BREAD CARDS LIKELY § THE WEEK IN ILLING & LARGE ATTENDANCE 
PA pPOlis 5 4 2 
z ‘ Loxpox, Eno., Oct. 7.—(Special OO 0 Cuicaco, Inm., Oct. 8.—(Special 
119% Cable)—German reports state that, Telegram)—The advance guard of 
inoy owing to the serious shortage of the Sharply advancing wheat prices have made the flour market thoroughly er- what is expected to be an attendance 
sy home crop, estimated at 50 per cent, ratic, with buyers quite uncertain what to do, and mills quoting in an excep- of 150 is here this (Wednesday) 
‘ introduction of bread cards is pos- tionally wide range. In general, however, there is no strong pressure either to seniuing tee the cenit 1 ti 
ae ni : : buy or sell, and orders continue to be mainly for prompt shipment. Of these asso ny ea Sees 
sible, unless the immense grain pur- there is a fairly satisfactory volume, and shipping directions are coming in of the Millers’ National Federation. 
chases necessary can be negotiated. well enough to keep the mills reasonably active. Export demand is picking up The opening session is scheduled for 
i ee => ss Si cae Geceeiions sapatind tare tan tee ie ek Wh eas «= Pt: & the Sherman Bist, She 

31, pect of the flour duty is diminishing. curiously unaffected by the advance in wheat, and still more in corn and other executive Commas oF 8 Cove this 

durum C. F. G. Rarxes. grain, and has gone up only about $1@1.50 ton, on account of a still inactive » morning. Fine weather prevails. 

dec domestic demand from consumers. A. S. Purves. 

:. | RECONDITIONING OF FLOUR yLown PRosucrios 

7M BY RAILROADS PROPOSED Flour production for the week of Sept. 28-Oct. 4 was a trifle less than that GOOD DRYING WEATHER 
9% 7 A of the preceding week, but by no means unsatisfactory. The spring wheat 

- The Barr Shipping a mills reported a total output representing 54 per cent of capacity, a 1 point IS NEEDED IN CANADA 

York, has sent out the fo - tad seneed decrease; the Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills 87 per cent, a Winnivco, Man—While weather con- 

dd to millers and exporters of flour: 2 point drop, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 74 per ditions have improved to some extent 
104% “We refer to previous letters to you cent, a decrease of 9 points. Buffalo was up 1 point, to 87 per cent. The mills over the prairie provinces, it will require 
07% in connection with a conference agree- of the St. Louis district remained unchanged, at 58 per cent. The southeastern i 4 
Py : rr, ge pe good drying weather for some days be 
7" ment entered into by the steamship lines mills have been grinding in the neighborhood of 75 per cent of capacity. Flour fore grain is in a condition for thresh- 
15% oper: ting in the Levant trade, i.e., their production on the north Pacific Coast showed a marked improvement, Portland ing, after the heavy rains of the past two 
refusal to accept a => reporting a gain of 5 points, to 54 per cent, and Tacoma one of 12 points, to 48 weeks. In Manitoba, some 40 per cent 

suance of = Dl Me th ing er per cent. Seattle, on the other hand, dropped 9 points, to 55 per cent. of threshing has been done, in Saskatche- 

polis four is Colveres ms omer Shan 6 6 EXPORT BUSINESS wan 30 per cent, and in Alberta from 15 

y condiiion. We have made every effort “ to 50 per cent in various portions of the 

% possi)le to prevail upon the various lines The outstanding feature of the week has been the sharp advance in wheat, 4 P hel 

. inte: sted to withdraw or -retract their along with other grains, in markets the world over. Europe appears suddenly to P — oe ae ane pclae = A so 

4 decision in this matter and have pointed have taken fright at the prospect of a wheat shortage, and has been buying ra — : _ 

%% out to them that it will restrict the sale United States wheat at the rate of 1,000,000 bus daily, and sometimes more. . previous expectations. 

, of four on a cif. basis, with resulting Liverpool October wheat, which a month ago was quoted at 10s 10%d per 112 Great Faris, Mont.—As a result of 
curt:iiment of exports and the move- Ibs, is now up to 13s 444d. Canadian wheat prices have shown the greatest ad- the snowstorm which was quite general 

py ment of flour from this country. vance, owing to persistent reports of further crop damage, and Winnipeg De- over Montana on Sept, 24, threshing was 
“I, reviewing the stand taken by the cember is now nearly 7c over Minneapolis. As a result, United States flour and halted and such grain as had not been 
lines we find that where they issue a millfeed have shared in the large export inquiry, and millfeed, for the first time harvested was exposed to weather that 
clean bill of lading against a shipper’s in many years, is on an export basis, with Buffalo already reporting large sales tended to bleach it. High winds have 
guaraaty for the damaged flour they to Europe. An active and reasonably profitable export business in millfeed been the rule since and, while the grain 
make themselves parties to the perpetra- would benefit the American flour consumer enormously, but as yet the domestic has been dried thoroughly, threshing has 
tion of a fraud, While they agree with us demand for feed is insufficient to be reflected in any material price advance. been impeded because of the effect in 
Relss  e : : handling the grain. 
, that there is unquestionably a certain 
r amount of justification in the miller of- : es oe! _Crry, a i 
ing ti ty, due to it being the : ; : ; ing and seeding conditions prevail over 
9 pose wl of Te trade, - the same © ae the flour in order that clean dock _Te- hemisphere except Russia, China, France all of the Oklahoma and panhandle areas. 
; were ihe importers to refuse the flour ceipts and clean bills of lading might and Roumania. Of the 27 countries re- Probably 75 per cent of the winter 
¥ and sue the line for damages, they be secured on me gpm to ports in the porting, only the United States, Austria, wheat is already in the ground and 
could collect, and there is a question Levant, we woul suggest that on such Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Morocco and Cho- over much of the territory it is growing. 
whether the line could collect from the shipments we be authorized to instruct sen show increases. Large increases in acreage are reported 

. guarvator if he elected not to pay. Both the railroad companies not to deliver the The only change from the wheat total from some places. Market conditions 
exporters and steamship companies in flour in other than a clean and sound last reported is a further slight reduc- may cause the increase generally over 

» the tendering and accepting of the guar- condition. Also that they are to recondi- tion in the Hungarian estimate. The these two states to reach 20 per cent over 

4 anty make themselves parties to fraud. tion any damaged flour prior to delivery production in Hungary is reported to be last year. 

dl Therefore, as the only means of accom- to the steamer. : a 50,295,000 bus, according to the official Omana, Nes.—Reports received by 
plishing the desires of the exporting > we on ——— yo saa 4 estimate of Sept. 3, compared with 50,- Qmaha grain men are somewhat conflict- 
miller, we have carefully reviewed every thle BeBe — at te Teas hes 705,000 igo pea See SEY ing as to the damage done to the state’s 

+ £ rf H ‘ ’ . 
a, tae al ellen dibaes oamien le brought about, we would be pleased to Reports from Russia continue con- The aa eamae r. _ —_—. 
EN conflict with the agreement of the lines have you write us giving your wo on = flicting. Estimates of total production that in the northern part of the state 
“hg in the matter of guaranties, and we find oe Se ee to the oS ee ee ie = = the frost was heaviest. A half inch of 

" that the only way out that offers itself at g 7 . di “> h e = omcial repor ice formed at Cornlea, Sunday night. 

ts this time is to have the railroad —- ry ot on yy ig sasaer a tes The semimonthly government crop re- 

od tion the damaged flour prior to delivery : port, issued as of Oct. 1, said that about 

1 to the outgoing —. me we OFF pao apne not ieee ole i Bn, <d Fy Me MO Ay “4 — om of we & the _y 

“As you will recall, the Millers’ Na- : i a atte section and abou per cent in 

23 tional Federation advised some time ago i wo ODUC . eke ‘scala ho — yn: yoo the North Platte section was out of the 

vr that the railroad lines entered into an Foreign Crops and Markets, issued i105 Oy ect producti ot b way of frost on that date. The yields, 

65 agreement to do this either under the weekly by the Bureau of Agricultural | ° the sly ria ro zon It mates are od the report says, will fall considerably be- 

712 supervision of the miller or his repre- Economics, United States Department of to ad will — p gio y mye low those of last year, and the crop will 
nee sentatives, or under that of their own Agriculture, states that official estimates t this y be very uneven. 
012 men, and we believe as a general prac- of wheat production from 27 countries POF’ Cas Your. . 
tice the millers refused to allow this, representing nearly 86 per cent of the : ; : Grasshoppers, which have done much 
” preferring to have the flour go forward northern hemisphere crop give an aggre- Algeria is reported to be interested in damage to many farmers in Chisago, 
ose in the condition it arrived alongside the gate of 2,344,000,000 bus, compared with foreign wheats. According to trade in- Pine, Kanabec, Mille Lacs, Benton, 
ship, making a claim . the — for Pry we pan produced - the wae —- oy Bod wheat — - pap meg nag oe Wright, and ny Ra 
aka any damage sustained. owever, in tries last year, or a reduction of about at 15,/00, us, compare 000, ies summer, are expected by the 
57 view of it being seemingly to our. ad- 10.4 per cent. "This includes estimates of __ last year, and a five-year average of insect men of the Minnesota experi- 
‘694 vantage to have the railroad recondition all important producers in the northern 25,000,000. ment station staff to return next year. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
j Flour and milifeed quetesnas. Bc po ha iy gent mae 7 a of tae ait — noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-ib cottons or 140-Ib 
utes; millfeed per ton, packe n - sacks. quotations on basis of carloa 8, b 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvill 
Opting Gis MAOUME ooo pccs sce cecsccssescses $7.70@ 8.40 $8.15@ 8.80 §$....@....  $7.75@ 8.25 $....@....  $8.25@ 8.50 $8.60@ 8.80 $9.50@ 9.65 $8.40@ 8.65 $8.00@ 8.50 
. Spring standard NR Co nivvnig Cen ce eay esses ieee 8.10 ett 5.40 tse Beree ies 1.80 moh 1.468 8.00 e+ 8.50 .s0@ 9.40 $08 8.45 ++0@ =) % 
< Dring Bret CIOAF ...cccccccscccccccsscvcess > > e % cot seve a i ee 2 cece ceée fA e oees ines Tre. sree 
- Hard winter short patent ................-- 7.30@ 7.75 ....@.. 7.45@ 8.15  6.90@ 7.50 @.. 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 7.85@ 8.70 7.85@ 8.05 7.25@ 7.75 
vith Hard winter straight .........+0-sessessees 6.40@ 6.75 — 6.50@ 7.15 6.35@ 6.75 ~~ 7.50@ 7.75  7.50@ 8.00 .@. 7.50@ 7.75 ..@. 
ub TOT Wy BE GIR 6.0.05 os cba vce veeeevee 5.90@ 6.10 Bee 5.95@ 6.45 5.50@ 6.10 ole Ste Covet wees a @ .-@. ee 
ity. Soft winter short patent .............+.++++ 7.40@ 7.95 ....@.... ..@. 7.25@ 7.75 | oe 7.15@ 7.40. ....@.... 7.60@ 8.50 7.55@ 7.80 8.50@ 9.00 
of ih... eer roe 6.65@ 6.90 ....@.... a = 6.60@ 7.10 --@.. *6.30@ 6.55 *6.50@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 7.30@ 7.60 7.50@ 8.00 
ben Soft winter first clear .........--.-eeeeeeee 5.90@ 6.20 ....@.... - a 5.50@ 6.10 ass oy ee age Re 6.50@ 7.00 + ay 5.75@ 6.25 
bax 0S Cis ais 05 bss he ovens gwen 7.30@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.60 ..@.. 11 @.... oo 7.25@ 7.50  7.50@ 1.75 @ i ie @ 
wnt Rye flour, standard ..............- We corte 6.90@ 7.15 5.20@ 5.40 .-@.. ice Oss 6.00@ 6.25 ....@.... @ ..@.. @ 
812 a. 
ved a | eer rr ae 27.00@27.50 24.00@24.50 ....@.... ....@.... «es 31.00@31.50 33.00@ 34.00 31.50@32.25 29.75@30.75  ....@....° 
uth Ord WM 4 5 scrscccsccsvecsses tees 27.50@28.00 = ....@....  24.00@ 24.50 26.00 @27.00 ey .+e+@-...  32.00@32.50 31.50@31.75 ....@.... ae aoe 
0 GO WE ines sactverseisdatoces a reer ee -— ee -ees@...+ 27.00@28.00 ie 32.00@33.00 33.00@ 33.50 32.00@32.25 ....@..-.  28.00@30.00 
ant Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... ...-@.... 26.00@26.50 28.50@2950 ....@.... eaves 33.00@34.00  33.50@ 34.00  33.00@33.50  31.50@32.50  33.00@35.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............- 33.00@34.00  31.00@32.00 30.50@31.50 32.50@33.50 Oe 37.00@38.00  39.00@ 41.00  40.00@40.50 36.00@38.00 ....@.... 
fen BOd GU e peek Sethe shehee he tovrccédcsess 39.00@41.00  37.00@38.00 ....@.... a re -+@.... °44.00@45.00 44.00@ 45.00 ....@45.00 42.00@43.00 ....@.... 
a Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
til Seattle Sash xe nce. (49's) ie pe (49's) on. ogt.te (49's) Je. Fe #8.60@ 0.00 yey ogy 
an Francisco... .... 8.50 7.50@8.00 coe Desce : ° , , . 5 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft wiftter wheat flour and feed. 
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REDUCTION IN SOUTHWEST’S OUTPUT 





Active Mills of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Kansas City Produce 
24,849,371 Bbls in Crop Year Ending June 30, 918,799 Bbis 
- Less Than in the Previous Year 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—The 393 active 
flour mills of Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Kansas City produced in the 
crop year ended June 30 a total of 24,- 
$49,371 bbls flour, representing 53 per 
cent of their capacitv reckoned on 300 
running days per year on their daily 
capacity of 156,571 bbls. The production 
shows a reduction of 918,799 bbls of 
flour and eight points in the rate of ae- 
tivity from the previous crop year. 

Kansas City, Nebraska and Oklahoma 
all made moderate gains over the pre- 
vious year’s flour production, but Kansas 
mills showed a reduction of 1,605,402 
bbls, accounting for the decrease in the 
total output of the field. The increased 
production at Kansas City was due to «n- 
larged milling facilities, while the im- 
provement in Nebraska and Oklahoma 
was apparently due to improved trade 
conditions with those groups. A factor 
in reducing the Kansas production was 
the idleness of three or four previously 
active mills of considerable capacity. 

The mills at Kansas City showed the 
highest rate of activity, with a produc- 
tion of 79 per cent of their capacity, fel- 
lowed by Kansas with 52 per cent and 
Oklahoma and Nebraska 43 per cent 
each, 

The output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills is 
not included in these figures. 

Consolidated figures for the territory, 
showing the flour production in barrels 
for the past and the previous crop year, 
as compiled by the Kansas City office of 
The Northwestern Miller: 


1922-23 1923-24 
| Pree 15,442,713 13,777,314 
Oklahoma ......... 2,275,602 2,485,231 
Nebraska ..... 2,969,711 3,180,026 
Kansas City 5,080,144 5,406,800 
...  errerrrerrn: 25,768,170 24,849,371 
KANSAS 


The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Kansas (outside of 
Kansas City), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 
June 30, 1924, with previous year’s record 
for comparison: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bblis bus 


28 1,000 and over 47,170 8,241,558 37,444,297 
43 500 to 1,000.. 26,560 3,869,093 17,659,395 





31 200 to 500.... 9,095 1,193,163 5,314,540 
28 100 to 200.... 3,675 348,188 1,619,718 
32 Less than 100 1,574 125,312 680,043 
162 88,074 13,777,314 62,617,993 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbis bbis bus 


29 1,000 and over 48,705 8,802,019 40,704,155 
43 500 to 1,000.. 26,705 4,512,336 20,517,489 
41 200 to 500.... 12,135 1,688,122 7,643,434 
22 100 to 200.... 2,820 274,252 1,276,622 





44 Less than 100 2,129 165,984 760,785 
179 92,494 15,442,713 70,902,485 
OKLAHOMA 


Figures covering the year ending June 30, 
1924: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbis bbls bus 


6 1,000 and over, 8,655 1,312,000 5,898,851 





7 500 to 1,000... 4,435 647,852 2,836,339 
14 200 to 500..... 3,810 410,691 1,861,751 
6 100 to 200.... 860 57,713 238,074 
27 Less than 100. 1,300 56,975 235,735 
60 19,060 2,485,231 11,070,750 


Rate of Activity—Rate of production of 
Oklahoma mills, based on 300 days at full 
time representing possible output: 1,000 bbls 
and over, 52 per cent; 500 to 1,000 bbis, 48; 
200 to 500 bbis, 35; 100 to 200 bbls, 22; less 
than 100 bbls, 14. 


Year ending June 30, 1923: 





Daily Flour Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbis bus 

7 41,000 and over. 9,455 1,256,289 5,799,626 

5 5600 to 1,000... 3,125 418,316 1,916,222 

15 200 to 500..... 4,205 449,751 2,036,989 

9 100 to 200..... 1,275 105,231 479,278 

33 Less than 100. 1,530 46,015 209,922 

69 19,590 2,275,602 10,442,037 

NEBRASKA 

Figures for the year ending June 30, 1924: 

Daily Flour Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 

5 1,000 and over 8,950 1,583,405 7,287,975 

5 500 to 1,000... 2,800 501,074 2,249,235 

14 200 to 500..... 3,625 307,305 1,399,176 

31 100 to 200..... 3,680 357,248 1,641,962 

104 Less than 100. 5,232 430,994 1,971,296 


159 24,287 





3,180,026 14,549,644 


Rate of Activity—Rate of production of 
Nebraska mills, based on 300 days at full 
time as representing possible output: 1,000 
bbls and over, 58 per cent; 500 to 1,000 bbis, 
59; 200 to 500 bbis, 28; 100 to 200 bbis, 32; 
less than 100 bbls, 21. 


Year ending June 30, 1923: 








Daily Flour Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbis bus 

5 1,000 and over. 7,200 1,474,569 6,721,231 

5 500 to 1,000... 2,850 488,261 2,232,207 

18 200 to 600..... 4,520 465,674 2,067,608 

"28 100 to 200..... 3,290 235,922 1,075,878 

112 Less than 100. 5,533 305,285 1,412,627 

168 23,393 2,969,711 13,509,551 


KANSAS PAST YEAR FIGURES 


Statistics covering Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska have been collected for but two years 
past, but detailed figures on Kansas showing 
the record for 17 years are here given: 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Kansas, by years ending June 30: 

1,000 500 200 100 §©6Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1924. 58.0 49.0 43.0 31.0 26.0 53.0 
1923. 53.0 66.0 46.0 32.0 26.0 55.0 
1922. 62.0 e 
1921. 64.7 60.2 . 
1920. 65.2 65.1 65.5 
1919. 69.3 657.0 49.6 33.4 . 
1918. 63.56 63.0 48.9 30.2 18.1 49.9 
1917. 64.0 68.0 68.0 36.0 26.0 61.0 
1916. 68.0 64.7 62.3 38.5 30.5 62.8 
1915. 70.5 71.8 63.6 39.3 28.6 67.0 
1914. 69.6 61.0 64.4 38.6 28.0 62.7 
1913. 67.5 64.0 60.7 80.6 32.2 59.8 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The number of active flour mills in Kan- 
sas, the number of barrels of flour produced 
and the number of bushels of wheat ground, 
by years ending June 30: 


No. Flour Wheat 

Year— mills produced consumed 
1923-24...... 162 13,777,314 62,617,993 
1922-23 15,442,713 70,902,485 
1921-22 16,065,371 73,036,650 
1920-21 12,375,216 56,434,592 
1919-20 15,677,649 72,024,340 
1918-19 13,271,193 69,142,807 
1917-18 10,901,449 49,233,846 
1916-17 11,932,186 65,222,279 
1915-16 12,213,447 56,074,464 
1914-15 12,599,151 66,417,605 
1913-14 11,303,289 51,487,092 
1912-13 10,688,566 49,406,226 
1911-12 9,440,921 42,736,604 
1910-11 10,207,358 46,215,005 
1909-10 10,197,152 46,134,812 





CAPACITY BY YEARS 
The following table shows the number of 
mills of over 200 bbls capacity and of mills 
of less than 200 bbls, with total capacity of 
mills of each class and total capacity of all 
mills for 16 years: 


Over Less than 
200 bbis 200 bbis All mills 
No. Cap. No, Cap. No. Cap. 


5,249 162 88,074 
4,949 179 92,494 
5,520 175 90,615 
7,324 206 86,374 
7,554 206 85,694 
7,399 203 81,419 
7,865 198 73,045 
6,852 156 65,352 
5,247 169 64,807 
7,240 177 62,620 
6,500 164 60,335 
7,865 182 69,500 


‘ «++ 102 82,825 60 
1922-23... 113 87,545 66 
1921-22... 107 84,995 68 
1920-21... 112 78,050 93 
1919-20... 110 78,140 96 
1918-19... 110 74,020 93 
65,690 96 


1915-16... 90 58,560 69 
1914-15... 99 55,380 78 
1913-14... 98 63,835 66 
1912-13... 102 51,635 80 
1911-12... 104 53,760 87 8,380 191 61,140 
1910-11... 108 54,625 103 9,245 211 63,870 
1909-10... 107 51,725 118 10,640 225 62,375 
1908-9.... 104 49,935 135 11,740 239 61,675 
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KRAUSE COMPANY WILL 
REBUILD MILWAUKEE MILL 


MitwavuKkee, Wis.—The Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, will re- 
build its corn cereal and feed plant, de- 
stroyed by fire on Sept. 2, according to 
an official announcement by Charles A. 
Krause, president. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago, has been engaged to 
design and supervise the erection and 
equipment of the new plant. This is to 
be rebuilt upon the same extensive scale 
as the burned mill, so that it is estimated 
that the cost will be in the neighborhood 
of $1,500,000, including buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The contract for removing the wreck- 
age and clearing the site has been let, 
and workmen have started on this task. 
The project will be pushed as rapidly as 
possible. Under the most favorablé con- 


ditions it requires at least eight months 
to complete a work of such magnitude. 

The Burrell company probably will be 
ready within 60 days to present plans 
and specifications to contractors for their 
figures, and bidders will be expected to 
start their work immediately after the 
contracts are awarded. 

The decision of the Krause company 
to rebuild, while not unexpected, never- 
theless was received with delight by the 
local grain and milling trade. The Krause 
mill was one of the largest in the world, 
and one of the largest buyers of corn 
in this country, which has given the Mil- 
waukee market a place of prominence 
that temporarily has suffered by reason 
of the stoppage of consumption of the 
bulk of the corn that ordinarily is han- 
dled here, amounting to from 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 bus annually. 

L. E. Meyer. 


FLOUR BROKER TAX 
NOT RECOVERABLE 


Tax Specialists’ Opinion Is That There Is 
No Authority in Law for Refund of 
Special Brokerage Tax 


At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, A. W. 
Mears, Baltimore, its president, advised 
members that he and other brokers at 
Baltimore had secured refund of special 
brokerage taxes paid to the government 
under the provisions of the revenue laws 
of 1918 and 1921. 

When brokers in other sections filed 
claims for a similar refund, the claims 
were disallowed by the Departnient of 
the Treasury, It appeared clear, how- 
ever, that the office of the revenue col- 
lector at Baltimore had authorized them. 
The subject was covered in the issue of 
The Northwestern Miller of Sept. 3. 

Since that time, the matter has been 
submitted for examination and an opin- 
ion by Harry Harper & Co., tax spe- 
cialists, who submit the following state- 
ment of the provisions of the law: 

“In our review of the law and regula- 
tions in this matter we can find no items 
which would exempt the flour broker 
from paying this tax. 

“There are, however, certain agents, 
or you might say semibrokers, who are 
not subject to the tax. For convenience, 
we will quote portions of regulation 59, 
articles 5 and 6, which would pertain to 
a broker handling flour: 

“‘Art. 5.—Brokers—Persons Liable: 
Only those persons who have a business 
of their own as distinguished from that 
of their employer or employers are 
liable to special tax as brokers. Any 
person who holds himself out as a bro- 
ker and is engaged in the business of 
negotiating purchases or sales of any of 
the articles enumerated is liable to tax. 
It is not necessary that the brokerage 
business shall be the sole business of a 
person in order that liability to tax shall 
attach. Any person who, in connection 
with his profession or occupation, makes 
it a regular part of his business to ne- 
gotiate purchases or sales for others of 
articles enumerated is liable to tax. 
Mere casual or incidental negotiation of 
purchases or sales for others of articles 
enumerated does not constitute a busi- 
ness for the purpose of the tax.’ 

“*(d) A person who, under an agree- 
ment previously made with dealers, en- 
gages in the business of issuing orders 
upon those dealers for certain articles 
or commodities to parties who desire to 
purchase such articles or commodities;’ 

“‘*ch) A commission merchant receiv- 
ing produce or merchandise on consign- 
ment to sell for the account of the con- 
signors;’ 

“*Art. 6.—Persons not Liable: The 
following persons are not subject to spe- 
cial tax as brokers where the business 
mentioned herein is the only business 
conducted by such person. If, however, 
coupled with a business mentioned in this 
article any such person engages in any 
of the occupations mentioned in article 
5, or other brokerage transactions, to 
such an extent as to constitute a busi- 
ness, such person must pay the tax, al- 
though at the same time he engages in 
other occupations, not in themselves such 
as to subject such person to liability for 
special tax as a broker: 

“*(a) Any persons who only occa- 
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sionally or incidentally engage in bro. 
kerage transactions;’ 

“*(o) A traveling or other salesman 
who has no business of his own but js an 
employee of the firm or firms which he 
represents ;’ 

“*(r) An agent of a mill or factory 
who is in fact a part of the sales de- 
partment of such mill or factory, and 


performs such services as selling the 
goods, determining what fabrics or })roq- 
ucts the mill or factory can best take, 
designing fabrics, indorsing notes of the 
mill or factory, and otherwise financing 


the mill or factory, or providing expert 
advice to it. 
“*(s) A person having territorial 
rights for the sale of articles placed jp 
his possession, when sold in his own 
name.’ 
“It is possible that the Baltimore }yro- 


kers who obtained refunds came \;,der 
one of these classifications under © -ticle 
6, and consequently, were not lia!'e to 
the tax. Another possibility is that, 
since these excise taxes can be refi::\ded 


under the local authority of the co!) ctor, 
the collector in this particular case 
slipped up and did refund some ‘axes 
which he had no right to do. 

“We do know that no Treasury ruling 
has ever been issued which would e>-mpt 
a broker dealing in flour from }. ying 
this tax. 

“You understand, of course, th: we 
do not have sufficient informatio: re- 
garding the activities of either the ‘3al- 
timore or Kansas City companic to 
place them under their proper clas» \\va- 
tion in the regulations, and there!) ce- 
termine whether or not they are ex.)pt. 
However, this could very easily be \one 


by you after reading the above ar! ‘cles 
as issued by the Department 0: the 
Treasury. 





SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN TO 
DULUTH UNDER EMBARGO 


Dutvurn, Minn.—During the week 
ending Oct. 4 the railroads decid! to 
place an embargo on shipments to Du- 
luth for a temporary period to cnible 
the elevators to catch up with the heavy 
volume of cars headed this way. \r- 
rivals were coming at the rate of #! out 
1,800 cars daily, while the unloadiny ca- 
pacity of the houses is about 1,400. ‘The 
embargo became effective Oct. 3. Before 
then, however, receipts began to fil! off 
somewhat, probably due to the effect of 


rains in the country. 

The elevators are working at top 
speed, but there is a heavy accumulation 
against them. Switching service 01) the 
part of the railroads is not all that could 
be asked, but the roads are having such 
to contend with in the way of crowded 


yards. F, G. Cartson. 


FLOUR REACHES HIGHEST 
POINT SINCE JULY, 1921 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—A Kansas Cii» mill 
sold flour late last week on a ba-is of 
$8, cotton 98’s, Kansas City. This » rice 
established a new high, not only fi the 
crop, but since July 15, 1921. ©: the 
latter date, top patents were « ted 
around $8.50 by southwestern mi 's. on 
the same basis. Prior to that tim . av- 
erage prices were usually higher ‘han 
$8 as far back as the advance which | ime 
with the World War. 

Wheat prices are also at their hi_ «st 
levels since 1921, cash wheat comm !- 
ing over $1.50 bu for the better gr 
The highest sale made was of som 
3 dark, 15.25 per cent protein, w! 
brought $1.54. Harvey E. Yantis 








DECISION ON BAKERY TAX 
Great Farts, Montr.—An_ opini 
handed down by the Montana supren 
court ends a controversy that began i 
Butte several months ago by determinin 
that bakers are manufacturers within th 
legal sense, so far as Montana is con 
cerned, and therefore are subject to 
license tax of $10 when the total volum 
of business exceeds $15,000. The Hen 
nessy Co., Butte’s largest departmen 
store, protested against the tax on it 
bakery department, and the decision 0 
the lower court was on an agreed state 
ment of fact. The finding was agains‘ 
the company, and an appeal followed. 
Joun A. Curry. 
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MEETING OF NEW 
ENGLAND BAKERS 


Interesting Program of Entertainment and 
Addresses at Association’s Annual Con- 
vention Held at Swampscott 


Boston, Mass.—The two-day conven- 
tion of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was opened Sept. 29 at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., over 
600 delegates being present. It was 
called to order by George C. West, of 
White River Junction, Vt., president of 
the association. After prayer by the 
Rev. John Vanneaver, pastor of the 
Swampscott Universalist Church, Charles 
H. Burleigh, of the General Electric Co., 
talked on “New England Made Goods,” 
and Horace W. Crider, president West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
related his 16 years’ experience in the 
trade. “There are three C’s which are 
essential in the baking business,” said 
Mr. Crider, “Capital, Co-operation and 
Compensation.” He urged that the system 
now in vogue in Pittsburgh, Pa. be 
adupted by the New England association, 
using a standardized size and style of 
pa for bread and buns, and retaining 
one general price for each specific arti- 
cle, and with no cut rates. The purchase 
of material and baking utensils on the 
«lective plan, refusal to take salesmen 
from the other fellow and a general 
»peration of business on a co-operative 
pien have become most beneficial, not 
only to the bakers, but to the people of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Crider said. 

Following the business session there 
were sports on the beach, and the evening 
program comprised a costume ball and 
iation into the Loyal Order of the 
Sacred Cod, a beneficiary organization 
affiliated with the bakers’ association. 
There was also shown a series of motion 
pictures of apparatus used in the trade. 

\t the second day’s meeting, Dr. Wil- 
lian F. Boos, internationally known 
chemist and food expert, and Miss Mar- 
jorie Mills, director of the Herald- 
Traveller Better Homes Bureau, Bos- 
ton, were the leading speakers. Dr. Boos, 
in the course of his address on “Bread 
as a Food,” exploded the popular notion 
that the muscular laborer needs quanti- 
ties of meat to keep his health and ener- 
gy at its peak, proved that sugar is not 
a necessity, took the stand that properly 
made white bread is just as valuable to 
the human system as the so-called health 
breads, and gave figures to show that 
baker’s bread is now more popular 
throughout the country than the home 
made article. 

In closing, Dr. Boos congratulated the 
bakers, pointing out that whereas 15 
years ago 60 per cent of the nation’s 
bread was home baked and 40 per cent 
was baker’s, figures show today that 80 
per cent comes from the baker and only 
20 per cent is the product of the house- 
wife. 

Miss Mills said that “the most impor- 
tant feature of the present baking situ- 
ation is the kindly attitude which the 
housewife has for the baker, whether he 
is the ‘neighborhood’ type or takes the 
form of an internationally known con- 
cern. Even in New England, supposed 
to be the stronghold of home baked 
bread, the housewife has turned toward 
the baker, confident that his product is 
a safe one to buy.” In discussing the 
popularity of white and dark breads, 
Miss Mills declared that investigation 
discloses that in eastern restaurants no 
particular preference is shown, and that 
white bread, in proportion to the health 
breads, such as graham, whole wheat, 
rye and oatmeal, is still as popular as 
ever, 

Other speakers included Barnard C. 
Black, president Display Products Cor- 
poration of New York; Daniel P. Wool- 
ley, of the Fleischmann Co., who pointed 
out that 35,000 bakers in the United 
States have now brought the industry to 
the sixth largest in the country; Dr. J. 
F. Curran, of the Near East Relief, 
who asked the bakers to co-operate on 
“golden rule day,” Dec. 7, when sup- 
plies will be sent abroad, and Miss 
Elizabeth MacDonald, of the Modern 
Priscilla. 

A banquet in the New Ocean House, 
with 600 delegates present, brought the 
convention to a close. President Frank 
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C. Shepard was the toastmaster, and 
Representative Charles L. Underhill, 
speaking on “Americanization,” gave the 
principal address. A silent toast was 
given to the memory of Andrew W. 
Preston, late head of the United Fruit 
Co. 


Louis W. DePass. 


DISTRICT OF ST. LOUIS 
GREETS MR. ANDERSON 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—On Oct. 1 two con- 
ferences were held in St. Louis territory 
between millers of this district and Syd- 
ney Anderson, president Millers’ National 
Federation, and A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Federation. The first was 
held at the Belleville Hotel, Belleville, 
Ill., and was attended by a representa- 
tive group of southern Illinois millers, 
and the second was an informal dinner 
at the Missouri Athletic Association, St. 
Louis, attended by St. Louis and Mis- 
souri millers. 

Both meetings were entirely informal 
and, as has been the case in all other 
similar meetings, were more for the pur- 
pose of permitting Mr. Anderson to fa- 
miliarize himself with the problems of 
millers in the territory than for any spe- 
cific purpose. While the number in at- 
tendance at either meeting was not large, 
nevertheless it was representative, and 
the seriousness of the general discussion, 
following Mr. Anderson’s remarks, was 
indicative of the interest that is being 
manifested in the reorganized Federa- 
tion. 

Both meetings were very similar to 
those which have already been held else- 
where by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hus- 
band. The new president, saying that 
he had no definite program to present 
or panacea for all ills, spoke generally 
on commercial conditions, and mentioned 
a few of the things which he thought 
would be beneficial to the industry if 
carried out by the Federation. 

He divided these possible activities 
into three groups: first, those dealing 
with the government and governmental 
agencies; second, the further develop- 
ment of service features of the Federa- 
tion; and third, the bringing about of 
confidence within the industry itself. It 
is possible that this latter, with its satis- 
factory accomplishment, will be of the 
greatest good to the millers of the coun- 
try, according to the opinions expressed 
at both meetings. 

Every miller present was called upon 
to give an expression to his thoughts 
dealing with the betterment of the indus- 
try. Many valuable ideas were ad- 
vanced, and the atmosphere was one of 
determination to place the milling indus- 
try of the United States on the level 
where it rightfully belongs as the fifth 
industry of the country. 

Unquestionably one of the most favor- 
able results of both conferences, which 
were arranged by George S. Milnor, of 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl., was 
the confidence in the minds of the mill- 
ers in Mr. Anderson’s ability to carry 
out the program of development which 
the Federation has undertaken. It is this 
confidence, not only in Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Husband, but in the industry 
itself, that is most necessary to the suc- 
cess of milling. 





W. G. Martin, Jr. 





VANCOUVER HARBOR BOARD 
ISSUES SCREENINGS RULE 


Vancouver, B. C.—Warehouse receipts 
will be required for all returns of screen- 
ings at the harbor board elevators, and 
all warehouse receipts covering screen- 
ings must be surrendered by the holder 
within 45 days from the date of issu- 
ance, according to new elevator rate 
schedules issued by the Vancouver board 
of harbor commissioners. Failure to sur- 
render the receipts automatically gives 
the harbor commissioners the power, at 
any time after the expiration of the 45 
days, to dispose of the screenings. 

The money received for them will first 
pay expenses incurred in the sale, then 
pay all storage and other charges the 
commissioners may have against them, 
and the balance will be paid to the holder 
of the warehouse receipt upon presenta- 
tion to the elevator for cancellation. 

Other changes in the schedule include 


a 5c per sack charge for unsacking grain, 
and a set schedule for sacking. Under 
the old tariff there was a 5c charge for 
unloading sacked grain, but this is not 
mentioned in the elevator tariff now. 
The sacking charges have been definite- 
ly set at 14%c bu on sacks not exceeding 
160 lbs, and 2%c on sacks not exceed- 
ing 220 lbs. Sacks and twine to be fur- 
nished by the shipper or supplied at his 
expense. A new charge of c sack is 


made for stenciling. 
H. M. Cameron. 


CUBA’S AUGUST IMPORTS 
OF FLOUR 87,238 SACKS 


Havana, Cupa, Sept. 20.—Cuba’s Au- 
gust imports of flour amounted to 87,- 
238 sacks, distributed as follows among 
the various ports: Havana, 47,555; Caiba- 
rien, 4,440; Cardenas, 2,975; Cienfuegos, 
5,310; Gibara, 3,045; Guantanamo, 1,950; 
Manzanillo, 1,950; Matanzas, 3,075; Neu- 
vitas, 8,645; Sagua la Grande, 2,025; 
Santiago, 6,310. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCO. 








FAILURE PREDICTED FOR 
DUTY ON GERMAN IMPORTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—While American 
exporters and German dealers in Ameri- 
can flour seem generally to regard the 
danger of the German government plac- 
ing a heavy import duty on flour as real, 
N. W. Morcillo, export sales manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, believes that public sentiment 
would defeat any such attempted action. 
Mr. Morcillo has been making a study of 
the situation, with the aid of friends in 
Europe. 

“The laboring man in Germany earns 
about $1 a day,” Mr. Morcillo said. “If 
the proposed import duty should be 
placed on flour and other foodstuffs, he 
would simply be prohibited from eating, 
this year at least. He could not possibly 
afford to pay this heavy duty from his 
income, and not enough food is raised in 
Germany to support the population. 
Even the vegetable crops are a failure 
this year, and reports reaching me indi- 
cate that it is an absolute necessity that 
food supplies be obtained from other 
countries as cheaply as possible. Even 
with average crops, the masses would 
rebel at the duty, I believe, because of 
the increase it would bring in their cost 
of living. 

“The Germans are not in the financial 
condition of Americans, and they cannot 
pay $11 or $12 for their flour, even if 
they were willing. If such a duty is 
placed on foodstuffs, it will mean politi- 
cal disaster for those supporting it.” 

Harvey EF. Yantis. 





LARGE FLOUR CARGO GOES 
FROM BOSTON TO HAMBURG 


Boston, Mass.—The Steamer West 
Campgaw sailed from Boston a few days 
ago with one of the largest cargoes of 
flour to leave this port for some time. 
The cargo comprised 54,783 sacks Cana- 
dian flour weighing about 8,000,000 Ibs, 
destined for Hamburg. The freight cost 
from Boston to Hamburg is over $19,000, 
this being above rail transportation costs 
to Boston, and from Hamburg to other 
parts of Germany. The present rate 
quoted on flour, ocean shipment, is 24c 
ewt. This is a sharp increase over the 
13c rate that obtained early in August. 
This is the fourth large shipment of flour 
to go from Boston to Germany within 
a few weeks. 

Louis W. DePass. 





OHIO GROWN WHEAT FLOUR 
FOR STATE’S INSTITUTIONS 


PrirrssurcH, Pa.—The state of Ohio 
purchased for state institutional use 27,- 
000 bbls flour between July 19, 1923, and 
July 22, 1924, according to a letter writ- 
ten by Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, to John P. 
Brennan, state purchasing agent. Of 
this total, 23,200 bbls were soft winter 
wheat flour, the product of Ohio farms, 
and the remaining 3,800 were spring 
wheat flour, mostly milled in Ohio. 

C. C. Larus. 
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HOOVER OUTLINES 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


Secretary of Commerce, Speaking at Dairy 
Convention in Milwaukee, Suggests 
Federal Marketing Board 


Mitwavkez, Wis.—Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, was one of the 
most prominent visitors at the National 
Dairy Exposition and the annual con- 
vention of the American Dairy Federa- 
tion held in Milwaukee, Sept. 29-Oct. 4, 
and in an address before the federation 
offered the principle of co-operative 
marketing as the best solution of the 
problem of merchandising agricultural 
products as a whole. 

“Our marketing system is most waste- 
ful, but to improve its organization we 
must build from our own experience and 
in a way fitting to each commodity and 
each community,” said Mr. Hoover in 
part. “The plan I have offered is some- 
what as follows: First, that we should 
create a federal marketing board, com- 
prised of certain cabinet officers, a ma- 
jority of its members, however, to be 
ultimately chosen by the co-operatives 
which joined the plan, and the minority 
from certain terminal marketing associa- 
ane to be organized under the general 

an. 

“In addition to a general concern with 
the marketing of agricultural products, 
I propose that this board have the fol- 
lowing functions: It should provide a 
staff of men skilled in the organization 
and administration of co-operatives who 
could give skilled advice on needs and 
methods, should have authority to estab- 
lish standards in co-operation with pro- 
ducers and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and co-operate with that depart- 
ment in amplifying inspection and cer- 
tification, to the end that all interstate 
goods could be shipped on standards cer- 
tified to by federal authority. It also 
should co-operate in the distribution of 
such market information as will lessen 
the chaos in shipment. 

“My firm faith that the future of our 
marketing lies in the larger development 
of the co-operative principle remains 
with me; moreover, I believe the time 
has come when we must take strong and 
definite steps in its future development.” 

The dairy feed division and exhibits 
of feeds at the State Fair grounds were 
of particular interest to thousands of 
visitors. Exhibitors included the Ameri- 
can Linseed Co., Minneapolis; Chapin & 
Co., Chicago; Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York; Albert Dickinson Co., 
Chicago; the Ladish Co., Milwaukee; 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and New Orleans, La; 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. The state de- 
partment of agriculture had various edu- 
cational exhibits, among them being one 
concerning feeds and feeding of dairy 
animals. 





L. E. Meyer. 





MONTREAL GRAIN MOVEMENT 
LARGER THAN LAST SEASON 


Montreat, Que.—Up to the end of 
September, receipts of wheat at Montreal 
harbor were 79,646,898 bus, exceeding 
those of the same time last year by 16,- 
500,000 bus. Shipments were 63,460,743 
bus, against 52,810,971 last year. Rye 
exceeds its 1923 figure by receipts of 
nearly 2,000,000 more and shipments of 
slightly over 2,000,000 more. In corn, 
only 714 bus were shipped, as against 
nearly 2,000,000 a year ago. In regard 
to flour, the situstion is still uncertain 
as to the likely figures for the year. So 
far, the receipts up to the end of Sep- 
tember showed a decline from the same 
period of 1923, by some 120,000 bbls, 
and shipments were’down by some 78,000, 
the 1924 figures being 2,258,173 and 1,- 
817,571 respectively. 

A. E. Perks. 





FILES SUIT IN BANKRUPTCY 
New Onpnzreans, La.—Edward F. 
Kohnke, Jr., head of one of the oldest 
flour concerns in New Orleans, has filed 
suit in bankruptcy. The firm was known 
as E. F. Kohnke & Son. Assets were 
listed at $5,742, and liabilities at $21,672. 
R. A. Suruivan, 
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INDIANA MILLERS MEET 


Hold Twenty-third Annual Meeting at In- 
dianapolis—Consider Growth of 
Hard Wheat in Indiana 


Totepo, Onto.—The twenty-third an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana Millers’ As- 
sociation was called to order by John 
A. Shields, president, at the Board of 
Trade Building, Indianapolis, Sept. 30, 
and developed several live subjects for 
discussion, responsible for making the 
meeting one of the most successful in 
recent years. The report of the secre- 
tary covered various activities of the last 
year, including the purchase of flour for 
state institutions, the telephone and tele- 
graph question, transportation, the flour 
exhibit at the state fair, the weekly bul- 
letins and legislation. He suggested that 
a general legislative committee be cre- 
ated to take charge of this subject. He 
called attention to the fact that only 41 
per cent of the flour bought for state 
institutions was from Indiana mills. The 
membership was reported as 91, a loss 
of 25 members during the year. 

The subject of the varieties of milling 
wheat best suited to Indiana and the 
proposed growth of Michikoff, a hard 
variety which has been developed at Pur- 
due University, led to considerable dis- 
cussion. It was quite clear that there 
was a marked difference of opinion 
among millers as to the advisability of 
introducing this variety. Those who ex- 
pressed doubt of the wisdom of doing 
so were Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans 
Co., Charles B. Jenkins, Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co., John F. Russell, Garland Mill- 
ing Co., Frank C. Hutchinson, Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co., Orville T. Stout, 
Atlas Mills, and Newton Buzenbark, a 
grain dealer of Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Those reporting favorable experience in 
milling this wheat were Carl W. Sims, 
Sims Milling Co., and B. C. Williams, 
Lafayette Milling Co. 

Professor G. I. Christy, of Purdue 
University, said that institution had gone 
far enough with its experiments to show 
that this wheat was not suited to all 
parts of Indiana, and that it should be 
grown only in those sections where the 
soil was right and where there was a 
demand for it. 

The millers contended that the com- 
mercial value of the wheat was the de- 
termining factor which should have 
greatest weight. They feared that its 
growth would result in the creation of a 
mongrel variety and much mixed wheat, 
which could be sold only at a heavy dis- 
count, and might impair finally the repu- 
tation which Indiana has come to have, 
not only in this country but abroad, for 
its soft wheat flour, and which can be 
maintained only by keeping the wheats 
pure and unadulterated. What has hap- 
pened in North Dakota and northern II- 
linois from the attempt to grow wheat 
not suited to the soil or milling require- 
ments was pointed to as indicating what 
might happen in Indiana. The millers 
were afraid that this experience might 
be repeated in their state. This Michi- 
koff wheat is a cross between Malakof, 
a hard wheat, and Michigan amber. 

Professor Christy gave a report of the 
flour exhibit in the Purdue building at 
the state fair, and said that the attend- 
ance on two days was between 5,000 and 
6,000 per hour by actual count at this 
exhibit, which occupied a central posi- 
tion in the building. Sixteen mills con- 
tributed to the exhibit, and their experi- 
ence was so favorable that a great many 
more will probably participate next year. 

William L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind., 
discussed the subject of whether co- 
operative grain marketing, as practiced 
in Indiana, is likely to be beneficial to 
the millers, the producers and the public. 
He said that the real question was wheth- 
er, through pooling, the farmer could get 
more for his wheat than would otherwise 
be the case. He diseussed various angles 
and aspects of the problem, indicating 
that the miller was naturally interested 
in having the farmer get as high a price 
as possible. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
. American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 

discussing white bread and its food value, 
reported as to the findings of experi- 
ments conducted at the institute nutri- 
tional laboratory. He said that 90 per 





cent of the bread formulas now coming 
there contain milk, and that the use of 
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milk in making bread was on the in- 
crease, not only as to the number of 
bakers using it, but the quantity used. 
Bread made from milk, with the butter 
spread, he added, furnishes as near a 
perfect food as can be had. 

L. E. Banta, traffic manager Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, reviewed some 
transportation matters of special inter- 
est to Indiana millers. He called atten- 
tion to a movement that is now under 
way to put in grain rates from Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan to St. Louis which 
would permit the movement of wheat on 
a through rate, and pointed out how this 
might work to the disadvantage of the 
millers of this territory. The matter of 
the any-quantity rate, milling-in-transit, 
and the freight structure obtaining south 
of the Ohio were also discussed by him. 

A resolution was passed calling atten- 
tion of millers, farmers and stock feed- 
ers to the relatively low cost and value 
of wheat feed, compared to other feeds, 
and particularly coarse grain, and that, 
dollar for dollar, wheat feeds are the 
best and cheapest feedstuffs available at 
the present time. 

Another resolution stated that, inas- 
much as the interests of the farmer and 
miller are identical, the milling industry 
is desirous of supporting any movement 
among farmers that will facilitate the 
economical handling of farm products. 
However, it must be remembered that 
any marketing plan that does not con- 
serve wheat stocks for local mills handi- 
caps an industry of particular value to 
farm prosperity. Therefore, it was rec- 
ommended that in storing Indiana wheat 
for future sale particular attention 
should be paid to making it available to 
Indiana mills. 

Still another resolution recommended 
to Purdue University the development of 
varieties of soft winter wheat particu- 
larly suited for the climate and soil of 
the state, and a more thorough system 
of certification and distribution of the 
better variety, whereby wheat growers 
may secure the best types suitable for 
their locality. It was also recommended 
that attention be given to developing a 
practical method of treating seed wheat 
for reducing the annual wheat loss on 
account of disease, smut, scab, etc. 

All the officers were re-elected for an- 
other year, John A. Shields, Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour, as president, H. C. 
Scearce, Mooresville Milling Co., vice 
president, and Charles B. Riley, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The board of man- 
agers remains the same, with the excep- 
tion that H. H. Martin was substituted 
for G. J. Klemm, of Milton, who has 
resigned. 

A dinner was held at the Hotel Lin- 
coln at 6:30 p.m., at which the only 
speakers were Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent Millers’ National Federation, and 
Elmer W. Stout, president Fletcher- 
American National Bank, Indianapolis. 

W. H. Wier. 





AMERICAN HOMINY CO. 
MILL AT DECATUR SOLD 


Cuicaco, Inr.—The wheat flour and 
corn mill of the American Hominy Co., 
located at Decatur, IIll., was sold Oct. 2 
to Edward Evans, of the Evans Milling 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., by the Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., trustee. The considera- 
tion was said to be $216,000. 

S. O. Werner. 





ROADS DEFER LOADING CHARGE 
Burrawo, N, Y.—The trunk line rail- 
roads have voluntarily suspended until 
Jan. 1 their proposal to impose a charge 
of 50c ton for loading and unloading 
freight at Buffalo warehouse and team 
tracks. It is expected the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will before that 
time determine whether the new tariffs 
shall be permitted to go into effect. 
P. D. Faunestocx. 





OPPOSITION TO RATE HEARING 

PuiLapetPHia, Pa.—At a meeting of 
the Port of Philadelphia differential 
committee, composed of representatives 
of the various trade bodies, in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Oct. 1, a petition pre- 
pared by its counsel asking the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to refuse the re- 
quest of the Port of New York Author- 
ity and the New England ports for a 


hearing was approved. The appeal of 
the New York and New England authori- 
ties was for the Shipping Board and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
sider rail differential cases in the mat- 
ter of two complaints by south Atlantic 
ports on rail rates and two complaints 
before the Shipping Board, as well as 
the Shipping Board’s general investiga- 
tion of ocean rates. 
Samuet S. Danie1s. 


LARGE TRANSACTIONS IN 
HAVANA FLOUR MARKET 


Havana, Cusa, Sept. 20.—The week 
ending today has been very active for 
sellers here. It is reported that transac- 
tions closed in Havana amounted to 
about 16,000 sacks. 

Demand has been principally for soft 
wheat flours, and it is claimed that most 
of the purchases of first patents were 
made at prices fluctuating between $6.50 
and $7 per 200 lbs, c.i.f., Havana. Texas 
millers have been able to book a good 
share of the business done, owing to their 
having the lowest prices in the market 
for some weeks past. 

The sudden jump in Canadian flour 
prices has placed them out of the market 
for the present. Canadian patents are 
being quoted at $8.50@9, and export pat- 
ents $7.90@8.25, c.if., Havana. It is 
reported, however, that during the week 
some sales of export patents were made 
at $7.50. 

The flour trade in the outports has 
also improved, and a number of transac- 
tions have been registered. It seems that 
in the outlying markets Kansas millers 
have been the biggest sellers, and prices 
have fluctuated between $7 and $7.60 
sack, c.i.f., the outports. 

So far as American flour is concerned, 
the Havana market has a sufficient stock, 
with pending purchases, to cover needs 
until November. Canada, also, will prob- 
ably not be able to enter this market un- 
til November, due to the fact that Cuban 
buyers consider it very risky to use Ca- 
nadian new wheat flour before that date. 

Freight rates continue so unsettled 
that business has lately been affected 
thereby. The results are detrimental to 
both the importing and exporting trade, 
and the steamship companies, and, con- 
sequently, a quick settlement is expected. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 


CANADIAN BAKERS HOLD 
CONVENTION IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—The Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada met in 
annual convention in Toronto on Sept. 
30 and Oct. 1 and 2, with H. E. Gignac, 
Brantford, president, in the chair. There 
was a representative attendance of mem- 
bers, mostly from points east of the 
lakes. The proceedings included ad- 
dresses on commercial and manufactur- 
ing topics by competent speakers, and 
the meetings were enlivened by a good 
program of lunches, dinners and social 
entertainments provided by the allied 
trades. 

On Thursday the convention went in 
a body to Guelph to inspect the site of 
the proposed school of baking in connec- 
tion with the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: honorary president, 
H. E. Gignac, Brantford; president, W. 
H. Carruthers, Toronto; vice presidents, 
R. A. Dietrich, Kitchener, C. Morrison, 
Ottawa, W. T. Bredin, Toronto, J. M. 
Spiers, Winnipeg; treasurer, A. W. Car- 
rick, Toronto; secretary, H. E. Trent, 
Toronto. 

A fuller report of this event will ap- 
pear in the regular bakery issue of this 
paper for October. 

A. H. Batey. 











HIGH LEVEL FOR SOFT 
WINTERS AT BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 7.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Near-by soft winter straight 
flour sold here yesterday at $6.75 in new 
jutes for export, the highest price yet 
reached on the crop. Domestic buyers 
are still refusing to consider this or any 
other grade at current rates. 

Crarizs H. Dorsey. 
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NO CLEAN BILLS ON 
DAMAGED FLOUR 


Steamship Conference Declines to Give Fur. 
ther Clean Bills of Lading on Shi) 
ments Damaged in Transit 


New York, N. Y.—A steamship con- 
ference recently made a ruling which un- 
questionably will seriously embarrass jn- 
land flour exporters. No further clean 
bills of lading will be issued on hip- 


ments damaged in transit. Following 
this ruling, banks will refuse to pay 
against credits where clean bills of |ad- 
ing are not issued, and also on shipients 


covered by through export bills of |ad- 
ing. A deadlock results, the fina! out- 
come of which is not known. \\.an- 
while, shippers are requested to pro ‘ure 
cable instructions from their fo:-ign 
buyers to banks here authorizing j,ay- 
ments for shipments, regardless of the 
form of bill of lading used. 

Fred H. Price, of F. H. Price & (o,, 
this city, is reporting this matter to the 


Millers’ National Federation and -j¢- 
gesting that the Federation discus the 
matter with the National Associat of 


Flour Importers to the end tha the 
London contract may be changed to = veet 
this new situation. 

W. QuackENnsi: 11 


BRITISH FLOUR TRADE 
IN RESELLERS’ HANDS 


Lonpon, Enea., Oct. 7.—(Specia! Ca- 
ble)—The market is firm, but res. ‘ers 
are doing the bulk of the business. ‘\\1y- 





ers are mostly well bought ahead, ind 
show little interest in the higher v» vies. 
Mills offer Canadian top patents 3s 
3d@54s 3d ($8.31@8.47 bbl), expo: - at 
51s 3d ($8 bbl), and Minnesota p: «its 
at 50@53s ($7.81@8.27 bbl). Kans» of- 
fers are scarce. Exports are 47° Iss 
($7.34@7.49 bbl), and Australian, are 
46@A7s ($7.18@7.34 bbl), all net, «if. 
Home milled straight run is equ: to 
47s 6d ($7.41 bbl), c.i.f. 
C. F. G. Raik 





$150,000 DAMAGE CAUSED 
BY MONTREAL MILL FiRE 


MontTreat, Que.—Four firemen re 
injured by gas, and 20,000 bags fivur, 
estimated, with other property, to be 
worth $150,000, were destroyed by ire 
originating in a drying kiln on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 3 in the plant of the Doiin- 
ion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 

A. E. Per: 





PRICE ADVANCE AT TORONTO 
Toronto, Onrt., Oct. 7.—(Special | -le- 
gram)—Flour prices have advanced \(c 
bbl, making top patents $9.05 and rst 
clears $8.35, jute, mixed cars, deliv ed. 
Demand is slower. Bran is now qu ied 
at $30, shorts $82 and middlings = 
Mills are quoting export patent spr us 
at 51s 3d, London or Glasgow, No. 1\- 
ber seaboard, and 52s, December. 
A. H. Bai 





LEADING WHEAT GROWER DIE= 
Great Faris, Mont.—In the deat!) °f 
Dennis Boyle, of Stillwater, Minn., 
cently, there was taken from the field 
action one of the leading wheat grow 
of Montana. Mr. Boyle was presid:'t 
of the Boyle Land Co., which has la: 
holdings around Great Falls. He 
one of the foremost advocates of whe ' 
growing on the Montana bench lan 
His company this year had a vast ac! 
age of excellent wheat, much of whi: 
has threshed out more than 40 bus | 
the acre. Mr. Boyle came to Montan 
some years ago and bought a large tra: 
between Great Falls and Belt, with 
view to colonization. He believed in th 
policy of proving the land’s worth b: 
actual cultivation, and demonstrated fo 
several years that the land his compan) 
held is a fine grain growing section. 
Joun A. Curry. 


, 
I 





QUEBEC MILL BURNS 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 7.—(Special Tele 
gram)—The mill at Valleyfield, Que 
owned by McDonald & Robb, burne 
Oct. 4. The capacity was 150 bbls. 
A. H. Batrry. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Spring wheat millers, both city and in- 
terior, report a marked falling off in 
inquiry. Flour buyers refuse to follow 
the advance. They feel that it has been 
altogether too rapid, and that a reaction 
is about due. Flour prices are 60@80c 
bbl higher for the week, That the trade 
has not covered its needs is evidenced by 
the fact that it is trailing along, but its 
bids are usually 25@40c bbl under the 
market. Mills are keeping their quota- 
tions in line with wheat, and are refus- 
ing to discount the market. ' 

Notwithstanding the recent sharp ad- 
vances, buyers are exceedingly slow in 
furuishing shipping directions. There is 
still a lot of September flour on mil! 
books. In every instance buyers have a 
good profit in their purchases, and it is 


dificult to account for their unwilling- 
ness to order the flour out. The situa- 
tion is unusual, and accounts for the 


continued light operation of Minneapolis 


port inquiry is improving daily. 

h buyers are in the market for ex- 
+ patents, and several sales were re- 

d during the week by both city and 

try mills. Some that heretofore 
never did any exporting are now en- 
gaged in establishing connections. Pros- 
pects are good for an increasing volume 
of Smsiness abroad. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Oct. 7 Year ago 
patent, 98-lb 

(SeKeeeenenes $8.15@8.80 $6.35 @6.95 

4 


S d patent ...... 7.75@8.40 6.10@6.45 
Se DOGGONE scccaeed 7.60@8.15 5.95@6.20 
‘Fr lear, jute ..... 6.25@6.75 4.95@5.15 
clear, jute.... 4.80@5.10 3.50@3.70 
» Jutes. 
DURUM 


I'he rapid advance in prices drove do- 
mestic semolina buyers to cover. Durum 
inillers report domestic inquiry practical- 
ly at a standstill. However, a renewal of 
nterest is noted on the part of conti- 
neital importers. The latter are inquir- 
ing, not only for durum clears but also 
for semolinas. Asking prices on semo- 
linas are a little higher than importers 
are willing to pay, hence sales have been 
light. Mills are sold ahead on durum 
clears for export. 

No, 2 semolina is quoted at 454@4%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 43%@4%%c, and durum fancy patent 
1440 45%c. Durum clear is firm at $5.20 
@5.50 bbl, jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Oct. 4, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 69,720 
bbls durum products, compared with 
91,454 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 4 
Was $1.32@1.59, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.30@1.54. No. 1 amber closed Oct. 7 
at $147%,@1.59%, and No, 1 durum at 
S145 %@L54%. 

RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour quotations are fully $1 high- 
er than a week ago, following almost 
daily advances in grain. The market got 
away from domestic buyers. Those that 
did not cover their needs are waiting to 
see if there will not be a recession in 
prices. Continued export demand for 
rye grain, however, is keeping them very 
rm. There is also some export demand 
‘or rye flours, though bookings have not 
heen heavy. ‘ 

It is reported that Russia has prohibit- 
ed exports of grain for six months. Rye 
millers say that if this order is not re- 
voked North America will be called upon 
to supply more rye than is available, and 
prices would therefore remain on a 
breadstuff basis, ruling very ‘close to 
those of wheat. This makes an almost 
unprecedented situation. 


Pure white rye flour is quoted at $7.40 
@7.60 bbl, and pure dark $5.20@5.40, in 
cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,563 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 12,360 a week ago. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTION 

The anaual election of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, held Oct. 2, re- 
sulted as follows: president, A. L. Searle; 
first vice president, Henry J. Moreton; 





the December option, while a lot of low 
protein same grade wheat goes as low 
as 3@6c over. The spread on No, 1 dark 
northern and No. 1 northern is similarly 
wide. The former sells at 144@2Ic over, 
and the latter at December price to 7c 
over. 

Buyers for outside mill account have 
been fairly active throughout the week. 
Almost each day a little wheat was 
worked to go to eastern mills. Terminal 
elevator companies are buying in a lim- 
ited way for storage. 

Based on the close, Oct. 7, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points.in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.34 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.31; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.35, No. 1 northern $1.32; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.33, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No, 1 north- 
ern $1.20. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
4 was $1.3914@1.66, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.37@1.48. No. 1 dark closed Oct. 


A. L. Searle 


Newly elected president of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


second vice president, Shreve M. Archer. 
Directors: elected for two years, W. J. 
Russell, George P. Case, C. T. Steven- 
son, H. G. Dickey and P. B. Getchell; 
one year, E. E. Mitchell. Board of ar- 
bitration: C. E. Lockerby and J. H. Sta- 
den. Board of appeals: J. H. Rihel- 
daffer and E. L. Doherty. 
WHEAT 

New high levels on wheat in Minne- 
apolis were established Oct. 6, when May 
touched $1.55 and December $1.50%. 
These were the highest prices recorded 
since 1921. The strength was due to 
continued export buying and unfavorable 
weather for threshing in western Canada. 

Premiums on cash offerings of the 
choicer varieties are holding firm, but are 
a little weaker on the lower grades. The 
percentage of choice wheat in current 
arrivals is fair. Millers want the high 
protein wheat, and are willing to bid up 
to get it. For No. 1 hard spring, choice 
to fancy, they will pay 18@22c bu over 


7 at $1.485%,@1.67%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.4654@1.49%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Oct. 4, with comparisons, in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark .....1,965 2,844 690 637 
No. 1 northern. .2,25 1,026 101 34 
No. 2 northern.. 1,290 144 24 





oo eee 3,045 5,677 1,339 2,543 


oo!) eee 8,085 10,837 2,273 3,238 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Sept. 28-Oct. 4, with comparisons: 


c-——Receipts——, -—Shipments— 
19 1923 1924 1923 
W't, bus.4,028,800 3,969,840 2,360,4001,322,040 





Flour, bbls 11,689 29,698 287,249 387,474 
Millstuff, 

tons ... 338 4,676 14,166 17,019 
Corn, bus. 109,350 57,000 105,190 40,320 
Oats, bus.2,708,110 1,209,900 180,000 643,720 
B’riey, bus 853,200 447,950 738,710 383,050 
Rye, bus.. 501,840 268,800 1,267,680 67,650 
Flaxseed, 

bus .... 747,960 455,000 251,810 98,000 
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Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 4, 1924, com 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis 22,687 15,980 23,867 21,482 
Duluth 20,466 10,187 20,245 17,397 
Totals 43,153 29,767 44,112 38,879 


COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Oct. 4, and 
the closing prices on Oct. 6 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.06@1.10, 
$1.08@1.08%; No. 3 white oats 45%@ 
50%c, 49% @50c; No. 2 rye $1.12@1.27%, 
$1.27144@1.28; barley 71@95c, 80@95c. 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


Oct.6 Oct. 7 Oct. 8 

Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1923 1922 1921 

Corn .- $20 281 1 59 176 
Oats ..14,077 11,620 4,659 15,610 19,049 
Barley... 842 755 885 330 1,344 
mye: .o« kh, O88 2,476 6,829 619 325 
Flaxseed, 97 27 431 34 922 


DEATH OF EDGAR C. BEST 

“With deep sorrow, but with pride in 
the memory of long association, the of- 
ficers and directors of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. announce the death of Edgar 
C, Best, on Thursday, Oct. 2, 1924, at 
Minneapolis, Minn.” 

Cards bearing the above announce- 
ment have been received with sorrow by 
hundreds of friends of the late Edgar 
C. Best, who, among all the traffic man- 
agers of the Northwest, was unsurpassed 
for general respect and popularity. Mr. 
Best was stricken early this year, while 
on a vacation trip to the Pacific Coast, 
and had been confined to his home ever 
since. The attendance at the funeral 
service, conducted at the family resi- 
dence, Oct. 3, marked the esteem in 
which Mr. Best was held. 

Edgar C. Best was the eldest son of 
the late Judge James I..Best. He moved 
to Minneapolis from Indiana with his 
parents in the late 80’s. At one time, he 
was connected with the First National 
Bank of this city, leaving his position 
there as paying teller to go with the 
Washburn Crosby Co. As traffic man- 
ager for the milling company he had a 
wide circle of acquaintances, especially 
among eastern transportation officials. 

Mr. Best was an enthusiastic sports- 
man, and was regarded as one of the 
best amateur race horse drivers in the 
Northwest. For years he was a familiar 
figure during the ice racing season in 
Minneapolis, often driving his own horses 
to victory. He was the originator of 
the Traffic Club’s annual outing at Alex- 
andria, Minn., which brings to Minne- 
apolis each spring traffic officials the 
country over. 

Mr. Best, who was 60 years of age, is 
survived by his mother, three sisters and 
two brothers, 

WILL REOPEN MALTING PLANT 

The malting plant of the Pioneer Malt- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, which has been idle 
for two years, has been sold to a new 
corporation, the Interior Malt & Grain 
Co., of Milwaukee. The latter, of which 
Lester E. Voell is secretary and general 
manager, is preparing to reopen the 
plant. It is equipped to turn out about 
1,250,000 bus malt per year. The present 
storage capacity is approximately 200,000 
bus, but contract has been awarded for 
the construction of six additional storage 
tanks, which will about double the ca- 
pacity. The enlarged plant is to be 
ready for operation shortly after Jan, 1, 
1925. 

NOTES 

The Equity elevator, Mapleton, Minn., 
burned Oct, 2; loss, $5,000. 

Cracked corn is $1.25 and ground feed 
$1.50@2 ton over last week’s levels. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 7 as follows: 
sight, $4.45; three-day, $4.454%4; 60-day, 
$4.42%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.60. ’ 

Among northwestern millers attending 
the semiannual meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation in Chicago this week 
are J. A. Rieck, Springfield, A. L. Good- 
man, Duluth, R. A. Hoyt, Lake City, W. 
B. Webb, Wabasha, H. M. Meech, Red 
Wing, W. C. Boeke, Cascade, Mont., R. 
J. Anderson, Lewistown, Mont., B. B. 

(Continued on page 167.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Development of one of the most pro- 
nounced bull wheat markets since the 
war was too rapid to be readily assimi- 
lated by flour buyers, judging from the 
steadily diminishing volume of new 
bookings the past fortnight. From a 
period where the average new business 
each week totaled from 100 to several 
times 100 per cent of capacity, the flow 
of orders has dropped to barely 50 per 
cent, with some of the larger plants fall- 
ing short of even that volume. In that 
time, the level of prices has reached ap- 
proximately the high point of the season 
to date. 

The day-to-day rise in cash wheat re- 
cently has been rather closely followed 
by millers in the Southwest, who see in 
the present situation a threat of higher 
cash wheat premiums when now unfilled 
orders have consumed the huge stores 
of grain mills have accumulated since 
early July. Flour quotations within the 
past week have risen 30@35c bbl on all 
grades, with a further advance of fully 
as broad proportions since Sept. 20. 
Some grades sold for export are $1 bbl 
higher than two weeks ago. 

The higher trend in prices came at a 
time when buyers were expecting weak- 
ness in the market because of the mar- 
keting of the northwestern and Canadian 
spring wheat crops. Largely because the 
rise was so sharp and unexpected it 
failed to stimulate purchases. The trade 
generally was unable to revise its pre- 
viously bearish views to the full extent 
the market dictated, and this condition 
still prevails. Many flour buyers have 
requirements booked until around Jan, 1, 
and this is a factor in their withdrawal 
from the market. Inquiries are fairly 
active, indicating that buyers would be 
willing to enlarge their holdings, particu- 
larly for shipment after the first of the 
year, if prices were on a basis believed 
to be fairly stable, 

The high prices are affecting the ex- 
port market even more than the domestic 
trade. Central European buyers, always 
somewhat slower in following an advance 
than American users, made fair pur- 
chases up to the sharp rise which occurred 
Oct. 2. Since that time trade has been 
light. Business is limited almost exclu- 
sively to straights, sales of which were 
made on a basis of $6, bulk, Kansas City, 
early last week. Clears are scarcer than 
at any previous time on this crop, and 
few offers are reported of quantities 
greater than a single car lot. Blenders 
and exporters are both active in their de- 
mands for this grade, although the high 
price in relation to straights, due to the 
small available supply, rather restricts 
business. 

Domestic sales are mostly for near-by 
delivery, in comparatively few instances 
running into November, even. Shipping 
instructions, while still somewhat diffi- 
cult to obtain, are stimulated by the fact 
that old bookings now show a profit in 
most cases. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Oct. 4: patent, $7.30@8; 
95 per cent, $6.70@7.30; straight, $6.35 
@7; first clear, $5.80@6.30; second clear, 
$5@5.65; low grade, $4.65@4.90, 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4.... 148,500 132,424 88 
Previous week ... 148,500 134,716 90 
Year ago ........ 150,900 128,460 85 
Two years ago.... 123,900 105,734 85 
Five-year average (same week)..... 82 

Ten-year average (same week)...... 82.8 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4... 521,130 456,115 87 
Previous week ... 521,130 467,676 89 
WORF BHO cecccocee 510,030 353,436 69 

Two years ago ... 491,130 363,155 73.9 
Five-year average (same week)..... 75 

Ten-year average (same week) ..... 78.8 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 91,825 bbls this week, 97,448 
in the previous week, 19,266 a year ago 
and 1,786 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business active, 26 fair and 31 
slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Bept. B-Oct, 4 nnn csecesecevcessccveses 66 
DORE, BERT av sccsrcescedectecseenvesneees 79 
Sept. 14-20 ..... PT reer re rr eee erie 101 
BOOP BOO cececcnvccscreseavevsevecesese 54 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Gent, GS-06. € cc caace soos Be 110 
Previous week .........++. 42,464 89 
BOOS DP ocncee 6 eieseeend? 27,714 58 
TWO FORTS HO oo ccsccscecs 41,802 88 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Oct. 4: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.37144@1.54, No. 2 $1.37@1.54, No. 3 
$1.361%4@1.53, No. 4 $1.36@1.52; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.54, No. 2 $1.49@1.52, No. 
3 $1.45@1.48, No. 4 $1.40@1.45. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.09, No. 3 $1.08, 
No. 4 $1.07; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.10@ 
1.10%, No. 3 $1.09, No. 4 $1.08; mixed 
corn, No. 2 $1.05, No. 3 $1.04, No. 4 $1.03. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 4, with comparisons: 

7——Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls. 14,625 14,625 178,100 153,400 


Wh’'t, bus.1,922,400 1,113,750 1,894,050 751,950 
Corn, bus.. 116,250 117,500 71,250 328,750 
Oats, bus.. 173,400 260,100 49,500 190,500 
Rye, bus... 8,800 5,500 6,600 1,100 
Barley, bus 9,000 55,500 9,100 13,000 
Bran, tons. 1,480 560 5,200 6,600 
Hay, tons.. 7,752 5,244 2,052 996 


ESTIMATES SMALL FARM RESERVES 


An estimate of the amount of wheat 
that had already left farmers’ hands in 
Kansas, compiled recently by B. L. Har- 
gis, of the B. L. Hargis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, shows that the producers of 
the state have marketed over 60 per cent 
of this year’s crop in the two and one 
half months following harvest. 

The figures show a movement from 
farms from July 1 to about Sept. 20 of 
62.7 ~* cent of the crop, leaving esti- 
mated farm reserves of new wheat at 
37.3 per cent. This would indicate that 
unsold new wheat in farmers’ hands in 
Kansas amounts to about 58,000,000 bus. 

Millers and other users of grain took 
considerable interest in the report, inas- 
much as it would mean that cash wheat 
premiums during the winter and next 
spring would depend largely on the 
wheat stocks now held by mills. These 
latter are believed to be unusually large. 


WILL PLANT MORE WHEAT 


A substantial increase in the wheat 
acreage sown in the Southwest this fall 
is predicted in the monthly report of the 
Santa Fe Railway. The report says: 

“Notwithstanding efforts made in sev- 
eral states in the Southwest to keep the 
wheat acreage this fall down to 1923 fig- 
ures on account of danger of overpro- 
duction and unsatisfactory prices, there 
is certain to be a substantial increase. 
Farmers point to the fact that wheat this 


year helped them out of a tight place, 
and say they are willing to take a chance 
on the market situation next year with 
another good crop, if they can produce it. 

“Reports from 76 of a total of 105 
counties in Kansas indicate that there 
will be an increase at least of 10 per cent 
in the wheat acreage over that of a year 
ago in this state. If the minimum esti- 
mates hold good in the other counties, it 
will mean a wheat area of 13,500,000 
acres for the 1925 crop. 

“Of the 12,248,000 acres planted last 
fall, 9,405,000 were harvested this season. 
If the abandoned area next year is no 
larger than that of this, and there is an 
increase of 10 per cent in the planted 
area, approximately 11,000,000 acres will 
come to harvest, which would be a new 
record.” 

It is added that inquiries in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado and New Mexico 
brought information from reliable sources 
that the wheat area will be increased con- 
siderably, for the same reasons given by 
growers in Kansas. 


WHEAT RUSH LET UP 


While wheat receipts in Kansas City 
last month were the third largest for 
September in 10 years, they fell off 50 
per cent in comparison with the record 
arrivals in August. The offerings for 
the month were 11,654,000 bus, bringing 
the total since July 1 up to 55,080,000 
bus, compared with 27,263,000 for a simi- 
lar period in 1923. In September of last 
year, receipts were only 5,941,000 bus. 

Grain dealers and millers were not sur- 
prised to see a sharp reduction in the 
September movement this year after the 
rush of the first two months following 
harvest, even though the southwestern 
crop was almost double that of a year 
ago. The pace was slackened, not only 
by the activity of farmers in plowing 
and planting for 1925, but export de- 
velopments took an increased percentage 
of wheat direct from Kansas and Okla- 
homa to the Gulf, and from Nebraska to 
Chicago. 

As the most urgent need of farmers 
for cash has been met, it is assumed that 
the marketing from now on will be more 
leisurely, especially as world conditions 
Suggest a continued advance in prices. 


NEW WHEAT GRADES HIGH 


According to the figures of E. L. Mor- 
ris, federal grain supervisor at Kansas 
City, 91 per cent of the wheat received 
at this market in July and August grad- 
ed No. 3 or better. However, 12 per 
cent of the receipts were smutty, an un- 
usually high percentage. The receipts 
during those two months were 32,179 
cars, a new high record. 


NOTES 


C. J. Martenas, a New York City feed 
handler, visited in the Southwest last 
week, 

Howard B. Cunningham, district sales 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, spent last week in Iowa. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, has re- 
turned from a fortnight’s trip to the 
central states. 

T. J. Bush, district sales manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, is making a trip through Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

H. V. Nye, manager of the Kansas 
City plants of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., is making a business trip to eastern 
markets, and will return about Oct. 15. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., returned from 
an eastern trip last week, only to be 
summoned for duty on the county grand 
Jury. 

Don C. Graham, traveling sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co. Kansas 
City, left Sunday night for a several 
weeks’ trip through eastern and central 
states. 

Sentiment in regard to millfeed is re- 
flected in wagers made by Kansas City 
jobbers recently, offerins even money 
that bran would sell at $28, Kansas City, 
by Jan. 1. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade has 
rescinded the rule allowing trading in 
provisions. No interest has ever been 
taken in that commodity here, although 
the exchange supported a provision in- 
spector. 
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Mrs. Victor R. Combs, wife of the vice 
president of the Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., operating feed manufacturing plants 
in several cities, died in St. Louis last 
week. Her home was in Kansas City. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, Kansas City, and 
W. R. Scott, secretary Kansas City 
Board of Trade, attended a series of 
hearings on freight rates affecting flour 
and grain shipments from the Southwest 
held last week in St. Louis and Chicago, 

Salesmen of the Ralston Purina Co, 
feed manufacturers, held a_ two-day 
meeting at the Bellerive Hotel, Kansas 
City, last week. William H. Danforth, 
president, was in charge. The company, 
which operates plants in several cities, 
holds regional meetings of its represen- 
tatives at regular intervals. 

Nearly a fourth of the visible supply 
of wheat at 24 terminal markets i, in 
Kansas City elevators. The total vi-jble 
supply is about 82,000,000 bus. Kavisas 
City stocks are 19,250,000 bus, Chi: igo 
has 16,750,000, Minneapolis — 7,500.00, 
Duluth 6,500,000, Omaha 4,500,000, St, 
Louis 4,000,000, and Wichita 3,000,(0 

Contracts for equipping the new })\ant 
being erected in Kansas City for the 
Rosedale Milling Co. have been awarded 
to the Nordyke & Marmon Co.,, through 
S. H. and M. H. Stolzfus, southw: «tern 
representatives. The mill will hive a 
capacity of 500 bbls wheat flour ani 500 
bbls corn meal daily. The former ; ‘ant 
of the company burned early in the all, 


The general offices of the Moore-I.. wry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, have ‘een 
moved from the New York Life Puild- 
ing to the mill property at Souttivest 
Boulevard and State Line. The chinge 
was made last week. With the excep- 
tion of the Rosedale Milling Co. anid the 
Zenith Milling Co., this will be the only 
Kansas City mill not maintaining ¢own- 
town offices. A bungalow has been juilt 
adjoining the company’s plant to house 
the sales and clerical force. 

“T believe the demand for south «st- 
ern wheat and flour from Germany «nd 
Holland will continue through the win- 
ter,” the export sales manager of a 
southwestern mill says. “There i. no 
doubt that a food shortage and the estab- 


lishing of credit abroad are combining 
to stimulate the export trade in this 
country. It seems to me that we wil! en- 


joy an advantage in the Southwest over 
other sections as long as the other tar- 
kets, including Winnipeg, continue «t a 
marked premium over Kansas City 

The rooms in the present Board of 
Trade Building, Kansas City, formerly 
occupied by the Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Grain Co., will be taken over Nov. | by 
the Sun Ray Products Co., manutac- 
turers of cereals, breakfast foods «nd 
stock feeds. Upon completion in De- 
cember of the new Board of ‘Trade 
Building, Martin E. Ismert, president, 
will move to the suite now occupied by 
The Northwestern Miller, adjoining the 
new Sun Ray offices. Mr. Ismert, who 
also conducts a brokerage business in 
flour and feeds, has not heretofore iad 
his offices with the Sun Ray compiny. 
R. C. Meade is sales manager of the 
latter. 


WICHITA 

The rapid advances in the cash w) at 
market last week had a tendency to check 
domestic flour sales. It has, howey«r, 
helped shipping directions, making t! 1 
the best in some time, as a good m 
buyers are ordering immediate shipm: ‘t 
on contracts for the latter part of ©-- 
tober and the first of November. Mt 
bakers who were not fortunate in bu)- 
ing before the advance and let the mar 
ket get away from them have decided ‘9 
wait and buy as they need flour. Sout!- 
western trade is good. Clears are a! 
sold for October and November shij- 
ment. 

One local mill reports export busines 
especially good, while another says th:t 
its buyers are unable to keep up wil! 
the advance in prices. Current sales a‘e 
to Holland, Germany, Denmark, Jamaic ', 
Cuba and all parts of Latin America. 

Prices on hard winter wheat flou’, 
Oct. 3: short patent $7.50@8.10 bbl, bas's 
Kansas City; straights, $7@7.60; clears, 
$6@6.60. : 

Output of Wichita mills, representing 
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October 8, 1924 


a weekly capacity of 64,620 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4 -..-eeeeeees 60,490 9 
Previous weeK ...-+-+++++: rer = 
é wes 4 2 
( DO ceeeeerereneeeeee , 
hes 50,426 17.8 


Two years ABO ..--+srreree 

Receipts and shipments at Wichita for 
September, 1923 and 1924, in bushels: 

-——Receipts——_ -——Shipments—. 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat.. 2,932,800 1,202,400 1,971,600 400,800 
Corn.. 70,800 81,600 46,800 60,000 
( 15,000 90,000 4,500 80,000 
R : BSOO oo ccsess ceeces eee 
Barley.. 31,200 94,800 16,800 94,800 
K 3,600 ....-- 2,400)... 


Wichita received 510 cars wheat last 
week, 

NOTES 

G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., and Mrs. Lowry, have re- 
turned from a three months’ tour of 
Europe. 

ti, E. Stewart, formerly with the Okla- 
hoi. City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been added to the sales department 
of ‘he Red Star Milling Co. 

!', F. Beyer, of the Beyer Grain Co., 
who has been seriously ill at a local 
hospital, has been taken to his home, but 
is still unable to see his friends. 

. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Ss Milling Co., who has been ill, is 
now able to visit the office daily for a 
f hours. 

QO. E. Bedell, of the Bedell Elevator 
Co. has returned from a visit in the 
Kast. He also attended the convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati. 

(, A. Johnson, formerly with the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., Kansas City, now with 
the Wichita Terminal Elevator Co., has 
heen admitted to membership in the 
Wichita Board of Trade. 


SALINA 

Business has taken on renewed activ- 
ity, and Salina mills are in a flourishing 
condition, one having gone on a seven- 
day basis to keep up with the demand. 
There has been a good advance in do- 
mestic sales, and mills doing an export 
business report trade excellent. Shipping 
directions are keeping pace with sales 
and, taken altogether, Salina millers are 
in fine spirits. Very little wheat is mov- 
ing. the steady advance in price acting 
only as an incentive to farmers to hold 
for still higher prices. Flour prices are 
a full 50e higher. Quotations, Oct. 2%, 
‘otton 98’s, basis Kansas City: fancy 
short patent, $7.40@7.80; 95 per cent, 
$7.20@740; straight grade, $7.10@7.20. 

Output of Salina, Kansas, mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Sept, S6+0006: OS covisasccces 29,838 64 
Previous WOOK oss cccccsce 26,571 59 


Grain inspections last week were light- 
er, only 291 cars of wheat being report- 
ed, and 15 of corn. 


NEBRASKA 

Demand for flour is fairly active, and 
millers report sales in moderate volume. 
rhe movement of wheat to this market 
has continued liberal, and demand has 
been active at the high prices prevailing. 
Comparatively little protein wheat is now 
coming in, and the few samples that 
show up on the tables daily are taken 
readily at excellent premiums. Much of 
the new wheat now arriving is smutty. 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4..... 24,900 24,360 98 

Previous week ..... 24,900 26,622 106 

Ye OF OBO 2 <isans cies 23,100 21,342 29 

‘wo years ago..... 18,900 21,938 110 
NOTES 


C. G. Crittenden, of the Nye-Schneider- 
Jenks Grain Co., has sold his home in 
Lincoln and bought one in Omaha. 

Edward Porter Peck, vice president 
and manager Omaha Elevator Co., is 
spending a month at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
With Mrs. Peck he is a guest at the home 
of Mrs. Henry D. Estabrook. 

’ Nathan Sears, of the Doane-Sears 
Grain Co., died at his home here Sept. 
30. The Omaha Grain Exchange was 
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closed at 1 o’clock Oct. 31 as a mark 
of respect and to enable its members to 
attend the funeral. 


Charles Beebe Neal, who has been do- 
ing a grain brokerage business in this 
market under the name of the Neal Grain 
Co., has closed out his business here and 
will go with his family to Kansas City 
to engage in business. Mr. Neal is a 
son of the late Charles T. Neal, who 
during the war was vice president and 
regional representative here of the 
United States Grain Corporation. 

Frank J. Taylor, president Omaha 
Grain Exchange, and Harry R. Clark, 
chief of its inspection and weighing de- 
partment, officially represented the ex- 
change at the recent meeting of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. 
John T. Buchanan, secretary Omaha Ele- 
vator Co. and former president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, was also among 
those who attended the convention. 

State insurance covering damage to 
Nebraska crops by hail will be cut down 
to 50 per cent of the adjusted losses, ac- 
cording to a statement by the state hail 
insurance bureau at Lincoln. A storm 
which swept over one of the best pro- 
ducing sections of the state a few hours 
before the expiration of the time limit 
for risks caused heavy losses. It was 
particularly severe in Boone, Platte and 
Madison counties, resulting in a new ap- 
portionment of the pro rata payments. 
The state apportions the premium funds 
collected among the policy holders suf- 
fering losses. 

Leicn Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Flour prices reached the highest level 
of the year during the latter part of 
September and the early days of Octo- 
ber, hard wheat short patent being quot- 
ed as high as $8.10 bbl. An advance 
of 40c in a week was made and 60c in 
two weeks. Millfeed prices are not af- 
fected by the higher wheat market, but 
demand continued good. 

Advances practically drove both do- 
mestic and export buyers out of the 
Oklahoma market. Several mills report- 
ed no new domestic orders during a 
period of several days. At the same time 
shipping specifications on booked busi- 
ness came with regularity, and mills op- 
erated at an average of 75 per cent of 
capacity. 

Prospects of these mills getting any 
more flour to Europe soon on orders 
other than those already provided for 
at ports are exceptionally poor. The 
agent of one mill reported that he had 
been in touch with all Gulf port officials 
and all steamship officials that could be 
reached, and was advised that no steam- 
ers would be available for flour before 
December. Previous bookings had taken 
everything for October and November. 
Fortunately, some southwestern millers 
had under previous orders arranged for 
shipments in October and November and 
will not be seriously handicapped in op- 
erations. 

Mill quotations prevailing, Oct. 4, on 
car lot domestic shipments: hard wheat 
short patent flour $7.90@8.10, straight 
patent $7.50@7.70, clears and low grades 
$6.50@7.20; soft wheat short patent 


$8.30@8.50, straight patent $7.90@8, 
clears and low grades $7.10@7.50. 
NOTES 


The Service Feed Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., incorporated recently, with a cap- 
ital of $5,000. Carroll Thibault is presi- 
dent. 

The Superior Baking Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, with $7,500 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by W. R. Miller, C. L. Devol 
and L. M. Brown, Sr. 

Over 7,000,000 bus pooled wheat were 
handled to Oct. 1 by the Texas and Okla- 
homa wheat growers’ associations, ac- 
cording to John Manley, secretary of the 
Oklahoma association. About 5,000,000 
bus were handled in Oklahoma. 

About 31,000,000 bus of the Oklahoma 
winter wheat crop of approximately 52,- 
000,000 bus moved out of the state dur- 
ing July and August, according to figures 
submitted to C. F. Prouty, secretary 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, by 
railroads in the grain belt. 

Harold Stewart, who recently resigned 
as assistant domestic sales manager for 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 


has been employed in the Wichita office 
of the Red Star Milling Co. The vacancy 
here was filled by B. M. Hagan, who has 
been salesman for the Oklahoma City 
company in Louisiana and Texas. 


A bill of complaint, carrying recom- 
mendations for important changes, 
against officials of the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers’ Association, has been filed with 
the board of directors by a committee of 
seven members that recently concluded 
an investigation of the association rec- 
ords and methods. W. H. McGeevey, of 
Carmen, secretary American Wheat 
Growers’ Association, was chairman of 
the committee. The report will not be 
made public until after an answer has 
been received from the board. 

Results of the state’s efforts to secure 
the planting of small areas of approved 
pure seed wheat this fall have been dis- 
appointing. According to E. H. Linzee, 
state grain inspector, this is due to in- 
difference of growers and to their belief 
that the most profitable wheat to grow 
is that making the largest yield and 
weighing most to the bushel, without 
regard to protein content. Two cars of 
seed wheat have been distributed by the 
Chickasha Milling Co. and one by the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. Oklahoma 
City and Kingfisher mills hope to get 
some carloads distributed. 


ATCHISON 

The advancing market continues to 
prevent heavy flour buying, and with but 
few exceptions the views of buyers and 
mills are far apart. However, mills were 
able to work round lots to the Continent 
before the advance of Oct. 2, and this 
enabled them to book about 40 to 50 per 
cent of capacity. 

All plants continue to operate full 
time, and with one mill operating Sun- 
day the total output, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, was, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Mamet, 88-OGb. 6 oc cccvcccses 30,730 108 
Previous week ............ 29,030 100 


Mills here with better shipping direc- 
tions are in a position to go through the 
month with very little reduction of ca- 
pacity. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, Missouri River 
rate points, Oct. 4: short patent $7.55@ 
7.90, straight grades $7.15@7.40, first 
clears $5.80@6; soft wheat patent $8.10 
@8.40, straight grades $7.60@7.80, first 
clears $7@7.20. 


COLORADO 

There is quite a lull in both immedi- 
ate shipment and forward business trans- 
acted by Colorado mills, and the operat- 
ing time of most of them is curtailed so 
that the average running period is now 
18 hours per day. Prices on cash soft 
wheat in the West continue to advance, 
and values have gone up substantially 
this week. 

Although prices on soft wheat flour are 
unchanged, it will no doubt be necessary 
to raise them in the very near future 
unless soft wheat premiums are lowered 
immediately. Millers are doing their ut- 
most to make their available stocks of 
soft wheat cover the flour requirements 
of their old-established trade, and they 
are also hoping that the present high 
prices being paid for soft wheat will 
cause the farmers to sell more freely and 
make enlarged supplies available to the 
mills. 

Colorado millers are meeting with con- 
siderable success in selling their hard 
wheat flour. Hard red winter and north- 
ern spring wheat have been grown in 
considerable quantity in Colorado for 
some years, but not until the last 18 
months have Colorado mills made any 
effort to grind the northern spring wheat 
into flour, preferring to ship it out at 
the excellent premiums which it usually 
commands. One mill that formerly 

round soft wheat in the main is now 
devoting its efforts entirely to the manu- 
facture of spring wheat flour. 

There has been an advance of 20c bbl 
in hard wheat flour, and on Oct. 1 flour 
prices were as follows: best patent soft 
wheat flour $7.55@7.65, standard patent 
$7.05@7.15, self-rising flour $7.80@7.90; 
best patent hard winter wheat flour $6.75 
@6.85, standard patent $6.25@6.35; best 
patent hard spring wheat flour, $6.95@ 
7.05,—all in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River, prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 
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THE SHIP OF FRIENDSHIP 

A Christmas “Ship of Friendship” will 
be sent to the people of Germany, 
freighted with food, clothing and toys 
for the half-starved children of that 
country by the Women’s church com- 
mittee on international good will, accord- 
ing to announcement made by Miss Caro- 
lena M. Wood, chairman. 

“The Ship of Friendship” will sail on 
Nov, 10, in time to reach German shores 
before Santa Claus is officially due to 
arrive, and on Nov. 19 a delegation of 
women from the organization will also 
sail to assist the patron saint of the 
Christmas season in distributing the 
food, clothing, toys and other presents. 
Flour will be, of course, the chief staple 
among the foods. 

The announced purpose of the com- 
mittee is to build channels for the ex- 
pression of friendship of the women of 
America for the women of other lands. 


sa 


The Harvest Line 


Warriors to whom the Wheat bows a comely 
head, 
Conquerors, whose kindly 
world its bread, 
Polar zone and polar zone bound the battle 
plain 

Where ye strive and famine flies, Reapers 
of the Grain! 

South to north your legions march, up the 
rolling sphere; 

Every day is Harvest day, somewhere, all 
the year. 

Though our northern fields may sleep, locked 
in frost and rime, 

Somewhere, ever gracious earth rings with 
Harvest time. 


steel wins the 


Close in Summer's fragrant wake, through 
the waving lands, 

Trampling up our spinning globe come the 
reaper bands. 

Ranged from sunset Oregon east to broad 
Cathay,— 

Twenty miles, 
daday,— 

Million armed, the sun browned host moves 
with one design; 

Northward, ever northward, rolls the world’s 
great Harvest line. 


forty miles, sixty miles a 


Argentina’s plains were reaped as the year 
began. 
Her dusky harvesters billowed Hin- 
dustan. 
Tawny Mexico hailed the troops’ ad- 
vance. 
The steady cradle scythes swept the 
dales of France. 
August: North to Idaho barn and bin are 
stored, 
Last, in far Canadian vales gleans a steady 
horde. 


April: 


June: 


Up the world, round the world, up the world 
again 

Swings the never resting steel that wins the 
food of men. 

Million armed, a sun browned host moves 
with one design; 

Northward, ever northward, rolls the world’s 
great Harvest line! 

—Arthur Guiterman, in The Mirthful Lyre. 


Bad 

BISCUITS, NOT OIL, IN THE BRITISH 
CABINET 

Premier MacDonald of Great Britain 
appears to own stock in a big Scottish 
biscuit factory, the head of which was 
knighted last June. The story is that 
the manufacturer was so pleased over 
Mr. MacDonald’s political success that 
he presented him with a Daimler car. 
This little toy proved too expensive for 
the Premier to operate until the manu- 
facturer “endowed” it by investing £30,- 
000 for the Premier in the biscuit works, 
the income being designed to maintain 
the car. The publicity that has been 
stirred up over the affair has made a fine 
row, but nothing with the flavor of 
American oil. It has its element of 
humor owing to popular references to the 
Premier’s “biscuit-eating car.” 

Bad 

BEATS THE OLD ROLLER MILL 
CONTROVERSY 

More than 3,700 books have been writ- 
ten by 1,175 authors on the Einstein 
theory of relativity, according to Pro- 
fessor Maviece Lewt, of a university in 
Bremen, Germany. He did not include 
the many newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles on the subject. 
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CHICAGO 

The advancing market has restricted 
inquiry for. flour, and sales have been 
of a hand-to-mouth character. While the 
trade is not exactly bearish, still it is 
rather difficult for it to become recon- 
ciled to the prevailing high levels, and 
as few are in dire need of flour, buyers 
are marking time. 

Occasional buying of springs is re- 
ported by bakers and jobbers, but sales 
of round lots are rare. Mills have kept 
their prices moving upward with wheat, 
and as few of them seem willing to grant 
concessions, business is restricted. Re- 
ports on shipping instructions are favor- 
able, buyers ordering out flour against 
old contracts quite freely. 

Hard winters are not moving in any 
volume. Scattered buying of car lots is 
reported, but sales of any volume are 
limited. Mills on the whole are holding 
prices up, but occasional cheap offers are 
received from smaller mills having a 
few surplus cars to dispose of. 

A steady business is reported in soft 
winters. While many in the trade do not 
take kindly to the prices being asked, 
some cracker bakers are taking on lots 
averaging around 1,000 to 1,500 bbls. 
Business is mainly confined to those in 
urgent need of flour. Mills believe that 
bakers have light supplies on hand, and 
will have to enter the market soon. 

Clears are stronger, and offerings very 
scarce. Northwestern and southwestern 
mills seem to be well sold ahead, and the 
light offerings find a ready market. Soft 
winter clears also are becoming rather 
scarce. Export sales are negligible, due 
to the light supply. 

The sensational advances in rye have 
checked all local interest in rye flour. 
Several mill representatives are not even 
attempting to interest the trade in fresh 
bookings, as the price has scared all 
prospective buyers out of the market. 
Wisconsin mills have numerous orders on 
their books, and as shipping instructions 
are coming in at a good rate, they are 
running heavily, but new business is 
slack, The falling off in demand is also 
reflected in the local rye output, which 
totaled 2,500 bbls, against 6,500 the’ pre- 
ceding week. Prices have advanced fully 
$1 the past week, white being quoted, 
Oct. 4, at $6.90@7.30 bbl, jute, medium 
$6.60@6.90, and dark $4.90@5.30. 

The trade is ordering out semolinas 
against old contracts very freely, but 
new business continues slack. Only scat- 
tered cars are being sold, and the higher 
prices are restricting demand from buy- 
ers who have not covered their needs. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Oct. 4, at 
4144@45¢c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 4% 
@4%c; fancy durum patent, 44@4%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, Oct. 4: spring top patent $7.55@ 
8.15 bbl, standard patent $7.30@7.85, 
first clear $6@6.40, second clear $4.70@ 
5.20; hard winter short patent $7.10@ 
7.50, 95 per cent patent $6.70@7.20, 
straight $6.40@6.75, first clear $5.90@ 
6.10; soft winter short patent $7.20@ 
7.70, standard patent $6.80@7.20, straight 
$6.65@6.90, first clear $5.90@6.20. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4 .... 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
BOP BOO 2 sicsececea 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 33,000 82 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


According to the monthly report of 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, out- 
put of flour in this district was much 
heavier in August than during the pre- 
vious month. Total production of 37 


mills reporting to this bank was 20.7 per 
cent greater than in July, wheat flour 
gaining 20.8 per cent, and other flour 


19.4 per cent. Operations were increased 
from 52.2 to,63 per cent of capacity, 
while in the corresponding month of 1923 
the operating ratio was 53.6 per cent. 
The gain in output over August, 1923, 
was 13.1 per cent. 

The volume of sales was less in Au- 
gust than in either July or the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, the declines 
being 3 and 13 per cent, respectively. 
The value of these sales, however, was 
greater in both comparisons, August fig- 
ures showing an increase of 3 per cent 
over July and of 11.6 per cent over Au- 
gust, 1923. There was little change in 
the collection situation. 

The movement of flour through Chica- 
go continued to expand. Receipts in 
this city during August, as reported by 
the Chicago Board of Trade, were 1,064,- 
000 bbls, compared with 1,015,000 in 
July, and 863,000 in the same month a 
year ago. Shipments out of Chicago 
gained 25,000 bbls over the preceding 
month, but were 10,000 smaller than in 
1923. 

A further slight decline in stocks of 
flour on hand was evident at the end of 
August. Wheat stocks, on the other 
hand, more than doubled during the 
month, a large gain being normal at this 
season of the year. The increase over 
the preceding month, however, was much 
greater than in previous years, 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market has been quite active, 
and basis was firm to higher on all 
wheat. Receipts have been falling off 
every week, and totaled 985 cars last 
wetk, compared with 1,104 the previous 
week, and 419 a year ago. Few receipts 
contain wheat of good milling quality. 
Red winters are in moderate supply, and 
find ready buyers in local mills. Outside 
mills also are inquiring for this variety. 
Indiana and Illinois mills are in the mar- 
ket, and some are putting in orders for 
storage. Hard winters find a ready mar- 
ket. Mills and exporters have been heavy 
buyers. Spring receipts are nominal. 
Sales for shipment, last week were 2,150,- 
000 bus, most of it for export. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 4@4%c 
over December, No. 2 red 34%@Ac over, 
No. 3 red 2@3c over; No. 1 hard %c 
over to 4c under, No. 2 hard %4@%c 
under; No. 1 dark northern 5@l1lic over, 
No. 2 dark 3@10c over, No. 1 northern 
2@5ec over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $149%@ 
1.50% bu, No. 2 red $1.494%4,@1.50, No. 3 
red $1.47%@148%; No. 1 hard $1.45% 
@146%, No. 2 hard $1.454%@1.46, No. 3 
hard $1.44%@1.45%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.50% @1.60%, No. 2 dark $1.48% 
@1.55%, No. 1 northern $1.47% @1.50%. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Oct. 4, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 





Flour, bblis..... 271 221 169 167 
Wheat, bus.... 1,529 677 2,724 315 
Corn, bus...... 8,386 1,086 1,768 759 
Oats, bus...... 1,983 1,768 633 1,038 
ee, WR. cs0 0 ‘78 29 384 16 
Barley, bus.... 407 225 232 62 


COARSE GRAINS 

Cash corn was strong and in good gen- 
eral request. Receipts totaled 1,888 cars, 
against 593 a year ago. Shipping sales, 
480,000 bus. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 
$1.14% @1.16% bu, No. 3 mixed $1.13% 
@1.14, No. 4 mixed $1.13; No. 2 yellow 
$1.144%@1.17, No. 3 yellow $1.134%@ 
1.16%, No. 4 yellow $1.12@1.15%, No. 5 
yellow $1.12%@1.13; No. 2 white $1.15 
@1.16%, No. 3 white $1.14@1.15, No. 4 
white $1.1344@1.14%. 

There was a sharp advance in rye. 
Local mills were good buyers, and out- 
side mills also were in the market. 
Round lots were sold for export. Trade 





is beginning to buy rye out of stock, 
and it is stated that the 5,400,000-bu 
stock held here has greatly diminished. 
Receipts were 75 cars, against 86 the 
week before, and 22 a year ago. No, 2 
was quoted at $1.31@1.32 bu. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 


At a meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club officers and directors on Oct, 4, 
the following were appointed to serve 
on the standing committees for the com- 
ing year: Membership, C. C. Anthon, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., chair- 
man; A. J. Gardner, Wade & Gardner; 
P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son. 
Entertainment, Phelps Cowan, William 
Cowan & Co., chairman; J. E. Herbert; 
John E, Bacon, American Miller. Traf- 
fic: J. Korzeniewski, J. Korzeniewski & 
Co., chairman; C. A. Bunnell, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; William M. Clark. 
Auditing: J. J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., 
chairman; Fred W. Seyfarth; Charles 
H. Meyer. Legislative: John W. Eck- 
hart, J. W. Eckhart & Co., chairman; C. 
M. Yager, Modern Miller; A. S. Purves, 
The Northwestern Miller. Grievance: 
V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co., 





Fred A. Larsen 
New president of the Chicago Flour Club 


chairman; W. S. Johnson, W. S. John- 
son & Co; J. S. Stone, Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co; William Kunz, 
Bakers’ Flour Co; John E, Stephan, 
Durand-MeNeil-Horner Co. Arbitration: 
J. R. Short, J. R. Short Milling Co., 
chairman; John Benes, Lothes & Benes; 
Harry C. Brown, Quaker Oats Co; L. F. 
aa Washburn Crosby Co; Ernest G. 
Dahl. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


President Fred Larsen, of the Chicago 
Flour Club, has announced that a meet- 
ing of the club will be held the evening 
of Oct. 28 at the Atlantic Hotel. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:30. This is the 
first meeting under the new administra- 
tion, and members are urged to make 
plans to attend. 


NOTES 


H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., mill- 
feed and oil meal, Chicago, has returned 
from a week’s vacation. 

Chicago Board of Trade memberships 
are increasing in value. Last week one 
sold at $8,700, net, to the buyer. 

Guy A. Thomas, director, Walter Ring- 
er, food products division, and D. D. 
Barry, manager, Jacksonville, Fla. 
branch, Washburn Crosby Co., visited 
local headquarters last week. 

Sydney Anderson, president, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary, Millers’ National 
Federation, returned to Chicago Oct. 2 
from attending millers’ meetings at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Belleville, Ill, and St. 
Louis. 

S. M. Knapp, Rochester (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co, H. W. Files, Pillsbury Flour 
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Mills Co., Minneapolis, and R. A. Goer; 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
were among outside millers in this mar. 
ket last week. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago publie 
warehouses and freight yards wer: on 
Oct. 1 34,000 bbls, according to Frank ¢ 
Sickinger, official flour inspector. his 
compares with 33,000 bbls on Se)}, | 
and 29,500 on Oct. 1, 1993. 


D. J. Norbeck, St. Paul (Minn.) \jjj}- 
ing Co., returned to the mill on (+t, | 
after spending two weeks in this {«rri- 
tory with B. N. Lathrop, general r ))re- 
sentative in Illinois and Indiana, y. 
Clough, Peoria, Ill, G. B. Hamn.ond, 
Rockford, Ill., and Ralph Algire, \{on- 
ticello, Ind., sales representatives, 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Rk Jler 

4 


Mills Co. has taken over the feed g) nd- 
ing plant of the Farmers’ Co-Oper. ive 
Milling Co., Clear Lake, Wis. The \ew 
Richmond concern is operating the } ant 
in connection with its elevator at jat 
point, as a branch for the distributi... of 
flour and feed, as well as custom ) ,d- 
ing for the farmers. Lloyd Gow is 
in charge of the new branch. 

Lake shipments from Chicago ast 
week: flour, 18,000 bbls to Buffalo, «00 
to Erie, 5,000 to Ogdensburg, and = 10 
to Depot Harbor; wheat, 1,576,000 |)... to 
Buffalo, 785,000 to Depot Harbor, ind 
88,000 to Montreal; corn, 390,000 |), to 
Buffalo, 54,000 to Ogdensburg, 2! (0 
to Depot Harbor, 220,000 to Tiffin, +5,- 
000 to Port MecNicoll; oats, 177,000 ‘us 
to Port Huron; rye, 328,000 bus to | uf- 
falo, 46,000 to Depot Harbor; }b.: ‘ey, 
127,000 bus to Buffalo. ; 


MILWAUKEE 

Flour prices appear to have adyiived 
too rapidly to suit customers, for »nill 
business has. slackened _ percep! i)ly. 
There is a pretty fair lot of order on 
the books, but shipping instruct ons, 
while improved, are far from sati-‘ac- 
tory. Prices are 50@60c bbl hivter. 
Closing quotations, Oct. 4: fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent © 3.45 
@8.65, standard patent $7.85 =.15, 
straight $7.50@7.90, first clear $35 ~5@ 
6.25, and second clear $4.50@4.95, i: 98- 
Ib cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwauk: 

Millers of Kansas patent as we! as 
jobbers report a_ well-sustained le, 
but it is not nearly so active as it was 
during August and the first two to |' ree 
weeks in September. The market s ! ua- 
tion with respect to winter wheat is -.ch 
that Kansas patent ranges but 50 75c 
bbl under spring. Closing quotat ins, 
Oct, 4: fancy brands hard winter w cat 
patent $7.60@7.85, standard patent ~’.45 
@7.65, straight $7.30@7.50, and rst 
clear $5.75@5.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Durum flour is being held very firiily, 
as the result of the general advice, 
which has brought durum wheat into | ew 
high ground. Some sales are repo: ‘ed 
daily, but the larger customers are ot 
interested at present. Closing quotat ns, 
Oct. 4: No. 2 semolinas 3%@4c Ib, fi icy 
semolinas 4@4\%c, and No. 3 semo! jis 
3% @3%c, in 98-lb cottons, car | ‘ts, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar’ '!s, 
as reported to The Northwestern Mi! «r: 
Weekly Flour t 
capacity output of 
bbls bbls t 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4 .... 12,000 4,500 
Previous week ..... 12,000 5,800 1S 
Be DORP veciiveve 12,000 5,000 42 
Two years ago..... 16,000 10,200 { 
Three years ago.... 24,000 16,717 
Four years ago..... 24,000 6,655 , 
Five years ago..... 24,000 19,000 9 


Rye has scored a sensational advar 
carrying rye flour prices so high t!\'t 
business has been discouraged to a © 
siderable extent. Wisconsin rye mi 
have been running full time almost sin: 
the new crop season opened, and expe: : 
no difficulty in keeping up this pa 
for some time, but they have not be« 
booking as much business as they a: 
shipping during the past few days. T! 
situation is a peculiar one, and time 
needed to accustom buyers and consun 
ers to the new relation between whe: 
and rye, which is more nearly norm: 
than for several years. The Wisconsi 
crop this year is of good quality, an 
it is found that much of the rye shippe 
to the Milwaukee market from outsid 
the state has a high moisture conten 
Wisconsin rye flour, always noted fo 
its quality, is thereby profiting. Son 
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export business has been done in low 
grade, but the quantity is not of much 
consequence. Buyers for export make 
plenty of bids, but these are ridiculously 
low, especially since the advance in rye 
reached its peak. Cash rye advanced 
19@20c bu during the week, and flour 
prices are correspondingly higher. Clos- 
ing quotations, Oct. 4: pure white patent 
26.35@6.50 bbl, straight $6.10@6.40, pure 
dark $4.75@5, and ordinary dark $4.65 
@4.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Oct. 4, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

7-Receipts— a 


1924 1923 1924 2 
Flour, bbls... 71,690 75,450 14,240 165,980 
Wheat, bus.. 215,600 28,000 178,870 43,775 
( bus.... 293,040 59,200 185,063 46,750 
Onis. bus.... 589,600 622,600 324,179 699,325 
Bariey, bus.. 408,000 229,100 212,079 69,000 
Rve, bus..... 107,545 25,470 174,160 21,620 
F tons... 1,420 2,940 2,571 6,623 


Under heavy export buying, cash grain 
prices made new records on the crop, 
rve showing a gain of 19@20c bu, wheat 
Uc, corn 1@2c, barley 8@10c, and oats 
5@ cc. The movement is fair, and mar- 
kets are active. Closing prices, Oct. 4: 
No. | Dakota dark northern wheat $1.53 


@ii2, No. 1 hard winter $1.49@1.53, 
N 1 red winter $1.51@1.53, No. 1 


durum $1.42@143; No. 2 rye, $1.32%; 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.15, No. 2 white 
$1.14%, No. 2 mixed $1.13%; No. 3 white 
oes, 64@5444c; malting barley, 93c@ 


NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kes Bag Co., has returned from a trip 
to New York and is leaving for Minne- 
i'dward A. Walter, who formerly rep- 
resented Chapin & Co. in northern Wis- 
consin, is now associated with the sales 
department of the Consolidated Products 
Co, Chicago. 

ihe engagement has been announced 
of James L, Crittenden, son of John H. 


Crittenden, widely known Milwaukee 
flour and grain man, to Miss Emmeline 
Inbusch, also of Milwaukee. 


Directors on ’change have designated 
elevator B of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., flour millers, with 400,000 bus ca- 
pacity, as a registered storage house un- 
der the rules of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

\\. B. Swygard, of the Grain Belt Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich., with headquarters 
in Chicago, recently called on the Mil- 
waukee feed trade, He is optimistic over 
the outlook for active business during 
the fall and winter. 

Milwaukee grain receipts in September 
were of exceptional proportions, wheat 
particularly coming in the largest vol- 
ume in years. Incoming shipments 
amounted to 1,636 cars wheat, 1,866 of 
oats, 1,461 of barley, 708 of corn, 250 
of rye and 50 of flaxseed. 

Milwaukee stocks of flour as reported 
Oct. 1 by the Chamber of Commerce were 
o4,651 bbls, compared with 24,727 on 
Sept. 1, and 25,226 on Oct. 1 last year. 
On the same day in 1922 stocks were 
3.493; in 1921, 26,349; in 1920, 12,644; 
in 1919, 60,480; in 1918, 62,500; in 1917, 
9,685; in 1916, 56,292. 

Milwaukee receivers are calling the at- 
tention of shippers to the superior fa- 
cilities at this terminal for drying grain, 
there being a total capacity of 125,000 
bus a day available. It is expected that 
this season will find a lot of damp grain 
coming to market because of the wet 
— just before and during the harvest 
peri " 

_Henry W. Pletch, of the Stotts-Pletch 
Grain Co., Algona, Iowa, has been elect- 
ed to membership in the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. Corporation 
membership privileges also have been 
granted to the Hales Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee; Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., Chicago 
and Milwaukee, and the Grain Market- 
ing Co, 

_W. H. Cahill, sales manager Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced the appointment of T. F. Caw- 
ley as representative in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory. His headquarters are 
at Ludlow-Asbury, Warren County, N. 
J. Mr. Cawley formerly was on the 
Stern sales staff, resigning 12 years ago 
to make other connections. 

The many friends of James A. Man- 
der, who was president of the Milwau- 
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kee Chamber of Comerce in 1914-15, have 
been pleased to learn of his promotioh 
in the Armour ranks by being elected a 
vice president of the Mapl-Flake Mills, 
Inc., Chicago. He formerly was manager 
of the Armour Grain Co.’s Milwaukee in- 
terests, which include a large oat mill, 
now managed by A. R. Templeton. 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, chief of the feed 
inspection department, Wisconsin de- 
partment of agriculture, and a noted 
feed control official, is the author of an- 
other book, “Commercial Feeds,” which 
will be off the press shortly. It is re- 
garded as a distinct contribution to the 
literature of feedingstuffs, and dis- 
cusses in nontechnical language some of 
the major problems encountered by the 
average feed manufacturer, distributor, 
dealer and salesman. 

The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., rye flour, recently installed a 300 
h-p Fairbanks-Morse semi-Diesel Y type 
oi! engine to supply surplus power as 
needed in connection with the water 
power on the Rock River. The new unit 
supplants a steam generating plant and 
electric motor drive. The new installa- 
tion includes a 1,500-gal oil tank. Fuel 
of 30 degrees Beaumé test is used. The 
Globe mill is operating full capacity, ac- 
cording to K. L. Burns, general man- 
ager. L. E, Meyer. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN OF 
ELEVATOR OPERATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A plan for semi- 
co-operative ownership and management 
of elevators and grain business has been 
announced, and will shortly be put into 
effect and operation at Fremont, Neb. 
It contemplates joint ownership of the 
Fremont properties and business of the 
Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co. by the present 
owners and the citizens of Fremont. 





The company makes the following ex- 
planation of its plans: 

“The object of the formation of the 
company is of peculiar interest to farm- 
ers and to companies operating lines of 
country elevators, in that it combines 
the features of co-operative ownership 
of country elevators with the financial 
strength and business experience of the 
line elevator company. Many farmers’ 
co-operative associations and companies 
throughout the country have been formed 
and have commenced business with limit- 
ed capital and limited experience in the 
purchase and marketing of grains, which 
have often been very detrimental to the 
success of the association or company, 
and have resulted in losses to the mem- 
bers. 

“The Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co. and its 
predecessors have for more than 50 years 
operated grain elevators, coal and lum- 
ber yards at Fremont, Neb., and, in com- 
mon with the large public utility and 
telephone companies, the owner of the 
elevator, coal and lumber yards at Fre- 
mont realizes that a local business will 
become increasingly strong and prosper- 
ous to the extent which there is local 
interest in the business. 

“In order to bring about that condi- 
tion the local business at Fremont has 
been incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Nebraska, with an authorized 
capital stock of $250,000, and has ac- 
quired all of the assets of the former 
owner. 

“The citizens of Fremont will them- 
selves set the price at which the real 
estate, elevators, buildings and other 
property will be taken into the business, 
and a half interest in the Fremont Co. 
will be offered to the citizens of Fre- 
mont and to the farmers who make Fre- 
mont their headquarters. The Nye- 
Schneider-Jenks Co. will retain the other 
half of the stock. In order to make the 
sale of a half interest in the Fremont 








WISCONSIN MILLING CO.’S NEW 
FEED PLANT IN FULL OPERATION 





Cuicaco, In1n.—One of the latest and most important additions to the Wisconsin 
feed and milling industry is the new scratch and dairy feed plant of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, which was completed a few months ago, and is now in 


operation. 


A full line of high grade feeds is being manufactured, and the company 


is in an excellent position for shipping straight and mixed cars. 
The feeds are being marketed under the company’s established brand of A-C, 
and consist of dairy ration, calf meal, dairy feed, scratch feed, chick developer feed, 


baby chick feed, egg producer mash, chop feed, hog meal, etc. 


These are prepared 


in accordance with the published results of scientific research work in the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and only the best of grains and ingredients are used in 


their manufacture. 


The new feed plant comprises four stories and is approximately 100x180, of 


mill construction, the basement and first floor being of concrete. 


It has a daily 


capacity of 100 tons of dairy and poultry feeds, is modernly equipped throughout 


with the latest machinery, and is electrically driven. 


The first floor contains a 


battery of 22 latest improved type Draver feed percentage mixers, four Nordyke & 
Marmon rolls for cracking, grinding and crimping of the grain, and two modern feed 


mills for pulverizing grain. 


scratch and chick feeds are packed here. 


of dairy and mash feeds. 


On this floor there is ample storage room, and the 
The second floor is used for the packing 
Modern cleaning machinery is located on the third floor, 
and in the basement are found the 75 h-p General Electric motor and main driving 
shaft, and two belt conveyors for unloading of grain. 


space for storage of grain, having an elevator with 75,000 bus capacity. 

In addition to this feed plant the Wisconsin Milling Co. operates a modern 
flour mill, with a daily capacity of 600 bbls spring wheat flour, which is its chief 
product, and 100 bbls rye and buckwheat flour. This is a five-story plant, water 
power, equipped with modern machinery, and has adequate wheat storage facilities. 
The plant, it is reported, has been operating full time the past year. 

E. O. Wright is president of the Wisconsin Milling Co., and is also a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Millers’ Association; F. C. Meyer is secretary, and 


A. E. Brecht, of Philadelphia, is vice president. 


A. S. Purves. 


The company has ample 
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Co. most effective, efforts will be made 
to have as many local stockholders as 
possible,—people owning a small number 
of shares each, rather than a few stock- 
holders, each having a large number of 
shares. 

“The advantages of this plan are 
many, and among them are the practical! 
application of co-operative ownership 
where the stockholders do not have to go 
through the pangs of building a new 
business. They will become joint own- 
ers of a long-established business of 
demonstrated earning power, with a cap- 
able management, and an active list of 
customers. They will have the advan- 
tage of ample finances, the best of ex- 
perience in the buying and selling of 
grain, and will be able to use the buy- 
ing power of the Nye-Schneider-Jenks 
Co., which remains half owner of the 
Fremont Co., to get the lowest prices in 
the purchase of its coal and lumber. 

“The farmers and citizens of Fremont 
who acquire stock in the Fremont Co. 
will have made practically their own 
price for the properties, and all of the 
officers of the company will be Fremont 
men or farmers from the adjoining ter- 
ritory. 

“Thus has the theory of local owner- 
ship and co-operative buying and selling 
been combined with practical business, 
ample finances and experience, all of 
which have been sadly lacking in many 
of the co-operative enterprises which 
have been unsuccessful. 

“The reception which has been given 
to the plan by the local farmers and citi- 
zens will probably cause the Nye- 
Schneider-Jenks Co. to decide to apply 
this practical method of making co-op- 
erative business successful to a number 
of its other country elevator properties 
which have a profitable past record.” 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





RETAIL GRAIN DEALERS ORGANIZE 

Boston, Mass.—An organization meet- 
ing of the retail grain dealers of Massa- 
chusetts was held recently in Worcester, 
at the Hotel Bancroft, 40 members of 
the trade being present. Luncheon was 
served previous to the meeting. 

The organization was made permanent 
under the name of the Massachusetts 
Retail Grain Dealers’ Association, and 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, William Morse, Prentiss Brooks & 
Co., Holyoke; secretary-treasurer, James 
A. Sturges, J. A. Sturges Co., East- 
hampton. Executive committee: Sumner 
Crosby, Sumner Crosby & Son, Inc., 
chairman; Milton L. Cushing, J. Cushing 
& Co., Fitchburg; Stanley Whittemore, 
A. Whittemore Co., Worcester; George 
W. Gilmore, W. K. Gilmore & Sons, Wal- 
pole; John Shea, Lawrence. 

There are about 100 members enrolled. 
Meetings are to be held quarterly and 
will be of a combined business and social 
character. 

Louis W. DePass. 





FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 

The Chambersburg (Pa.) Grain Co. 
has been started by R. M. Diehl and 
Montgomery Whiteman. 

A. J. Jackson, operating a general 
store at Harrisville, W. Va., has opened 
a wholesale flour and feed store. 

The plant of the Boyd Milling Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa., has been burned, caus- 
ing a loss of $25,000, partly covered by 
insurance. 

J. M. Spence, Red Hook, N. Y., has 
added two stands of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co. rolls and a 22-in attrition mill, 
also a steel cut corn machine. 

The Baldwinsville Flour Mills, Inc., 
the new company that acquired the James 
Frazee Milling Co. properties at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has begun operations. 

The Merchants’ Feed & Produce Co., 
Keystone, W. Va., has been organized, 
with $25,000 capital stock, by J. H. 
Greene, R. H. Keyser and F. R. Dyer. 

The flour mill of Jeremiah H. Smith, 
Shermansville, Pa., has been sold to Har- 
rison Brownewell, of Harrisburg, who 
will also handle a full line of commer- 
cial feeds. 

The flour mill of the Stofflet Milling 
Co., Pen Argyl, Pa., recently burned, 
with insurance amounting to 30. per cent, 


‘is being rebuilt of brick and steel. A 


feed mill is being installed and a 35-bbl 
rye mill, while the flour mill will have 
a capacity of 50 bbls. 
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EFFECT OF NEW CROP ESTIMATES 

Weather conditions seem to be one of 
the ruling factors in the wheat trade 
during the past week, for while the re- 
ports from Australia and the Argentine 
are good, yet the continuous wet weather 
experienced in Europe has created a de- 
mand from the Continent, resulting in 
a sharp advance in prices. The Canadian 
government crop report was also con- 
sidered bullish, notwithstanding that pri- 
vate estimates were almost unanimous in 
considering that it would be found that 
the crop would turn out better than the 
government indicated. 

The latest reports from Paris state 
that in some parts France has experi- 
enced a few fine days, but part of the 
crop has sprouted, and the damage thus 
caused cannot yet be closely estimated. 
Owing, no doubt, to this there have been 
a number of private reports which go to 
confirm that of the Times correspondent 
last week, and indicating that the import 
requirements of France will not be far 
short of 9,000,000 qrs. 

The weather in Germany is reported 
as having a damaging effect on the grain 
still in the fields, with the result that 
German millers have been ready buyers, 
the markets for wheat, rye and feeding- 
stuffs generally showing quite a smart 
advance, which indicates that the mill- 
ers are far from satisfied with the pros- 
pects as regards the home grown article. 

The Czechoslovakia government official- 
ly reports a decline of nearly 250,000 qrs 
in its wheat crop, with large reductions 
also in barley, oats and rye. Jugo- 
slavia is in a still worse condition, with 
a reduction of 1,250,000 qrs, compared 
with last year, and nearly 2,500,000 less 
than the estimate earlier in the present 
season. 

The net result of this information on 
the markets has been an all around ad- 
vance, Liverpool options 74d ctl, Chi- 
cago 3%4@3%c, and all descriptions of 
wheat 2s@2s 6d qr. London millers have 
advanced the price of straight run flour 
3s sack, while Canadian, American and 
Australian flours also show an improve- 
ment of 1@Q2s. 


ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Sept. 17.—It is a long time 
since there were so many cheerful faces 
among importers and factors as today, or 
since such a volume of business has been 
transacted as during the past seven days, 
The advance in flour prices, of course, 
cannot be compared with that during the 
six months prior to August. Then no 
one seemed to believe in it and only fol- 
lowed reluctantly, but this time every 
one seems to have secured stock accord- 
ing to their opportunities, and some im- 
porters report they have had the largest 
volume of trading for some years. 

This is all to the good, and should 
show millers in America and Canada 
that, given the opportunity, with com- 
petitive prices, the import trade is not 
quite dead yet, although the very small 
arrivals of the past month gave rise in 
some quarters to anxious inquiries about 
the health of the patient, no doubt with 
a view that the necessary black clothes 
be procured in sufficient time to enable 
the inquirers to attend the funeral in 
good shape, but if anything like the 
present gait is maintained in the future, 
then it can safely be said that, “there 
ain’t going to be no funeral.” 

There is another particularly bright 
spot about the trading of the last two 
weeks, and that is the universal nature 
of the buying. A very short while ago, 
a seller was met with a very decided 
negative when any other description of 
flour than either Canadian or Australian 
was offered; today, this seems to be quite 





changed, for the trade done has not been 
in Canadian and Australian only, but 
also in American hard and soft winter 
wheat flours, while Minnesota and Pacific 
Coast flours have helped to swell the 
total. Buyers, who one might say had 
almost forgotten how to wet and dough 
flours, are once again trying their hand 
at the game, thus using their judgment, 
experience, and knowledge of flour, in- 
stead of pinning their faith on brands. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
today at 44s 3d, c.i.f., for October ship- 
ment from the seaboard, and top patents 
at 46s 34@47s 3d for the same shipment, 
according to quality, but there seems to 
be little or no response from the trade, 
which is no doubt well bought at figures 
lower than this. Moreover, Minnesota 
and Kansas flours are offered at keenly 
competitive prices, which by their cheap- 
ness are attracting a considerable fol- 
lowing, so that this fact must be con- 
sidered by Canadian millers if they find 
a falling off in demand for their flours. 

Minnesota patents from a well-known 
mill are offered today at 44s 6d, an ad- 
vance of Is on the week. Kansas pat- 
ents range, according to quality, 41s 6d 
@42s 9d. Pacific Coast flours have been 
in demand at about 39s@39s 6d for the 
soft qualities, while samples tested of 
the hard variety, offered at about 41s 6d, 
show plenty of strength and are certain- 
ly reasonable at the figure. Minneapolis 
low grades have advanced to 32s, while 
Plate low grades, which last week could 
be bought at about 27s 9d, cannot today 
be purchased at less than 30s 6d. Aus- 
tralian firsthand offers come at 42s 6d 
@43s 6d, c.i.f., with a spot value at 
about 44s 6d, ex-store. 

London millers have made three ad- 
vances during the past week, which 
brings their official price for their 
straight run flour up to 49s, delivered, 
equal to 43s 6d, c.i.f. Trade is reported 
quiet at the final advance, but there is 
no doubt that they have shared with the 
importers the very largely increased de- 
mand, and all report a good trade. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been small for 
the week. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, are: from the United 
States, 2,000; Canada, 2,667; Continent, 
1,050; Argentina, 6,805; India, 750. 


WHEAT PRICES 


All wheat prices show a further im- 
provement during the week. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba afloat is offered at 61s, and 
September is held for 60s 9d. Shipment 
before Oct. 7 has been sold at 60s 6d, 
and October-November at 58s 74%4d. No. 
3 northern Manitoba on passage, steamer 
named, sold at 58s 6d; No. 2 hard win- 
ters for September 55s, October at 55s 
3d; No. 2 red winters 55s 6d; No. 1 
northern, Duluth, September at 57s 6d, 
September-October at 57s 14d. Aus- 
tralian cargo, early December loading. 
has been sold at 60s 4%d, and a parcel 
for September made 59s 3d, Choice 
white Karachi for September-October 
sold at 58s 74d, and October made 58s 
9d. Baruso, 6344-lb, is offered for Sep- 
tember at 56s 6d. 


FEEDS 


Demand for London made mill offals 
has been quite good, with the result that 
prices have advanced, particularly for 
bran, which is now held for £8 ton, and 
middlings have also been advanced to 
£9 15s, both ex-mill. Plate pollards are 
cheaper on passage at £7 5s, c.i.f., Au- 
gust-September are offered at the same 
price, September-October at £8, and Sep- 
tember-November at £8 2s 6d. Fancy 
Plate middlings are held for £9 12s 6d, 
and October-November at £9 10s. 


The cottonseed market, although re- 
ported steady, has a lower tendency and 
prices show a decline on the week. Bom- 
bay to London for August-September 
is quoted at £11 2s 6d. In Hull the spot 
value is nominal at £11 2s 6d, with same 
price for August-September. New crop 
for December-January is offered at £10 
8s 9d. Egyptian —) is quiet, with 
spot value in London £13 12s 6d, new 
crop September £13 7s 6d, October £13 
Is 3d, and November-January £12 18s 9d. 
To Hull the spot value is £13 lls 3d, 
new crop for September £13 Is 3d, Oc- 
tober £12 16s 3d, and November-Janu- 
ary £12 13s 9d. 


OATMEAL 


With the approach of the winter sea- 
son, buyers are taking more interest in 
this oatmeal, and London millers are re- 
ported as experiencing a good demand 
both on the spot and forward, with prices 
well maintained. Owing to scarcity of 
American and Canadian manufacture, 
values on the spot have improved. 
There has been an increased inquiry for 
shipment, and although there are rumors 
that some business has been done it is 
considered that the volume is small, and 
shippers’ prices must be more competitive 
if the trade is to increase. 





Flour Prices Steady at Liverpool 

Liverroot, Sept. 17.—Flour is very 
firm at steadily advancing prices. Mani- 
toba patents are dear, compared with 
Kansas patents. The former are offered 
at 43s@44s 6d and the latter at 42s, No- 
vember seaboard. Some sales of good 
quality American soft winter patents 
have been made at 41s@42s 6d, Septem- 
ber, October, November seaboard, while 
Australians are firmly held at 41s 6d@ 
42s 6d, c.i.f., October shipment. Low grade 
flours are very firm. American second 
clears are offered at 31s 94@32s 6d per 
280 lbs, and Argentine low grades at £11 
10s@£11 12s 6d ton, September-October 
shipment. A parcel of American red 
dog was sold at 27s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool, 
for September-October seaboard. 

Wheat has been in good demand dur- 
ing the past week, continental buyers 
having been much in evidence, and prices 
are mostly 2s@3s 3d qr higher. Ship- 
ments have been liberal from North 
America, but light from other countries. 

The publication of the report by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at first had the effect of causing 
uneasiness on the market on account of 
its giving the total outturn in the States 
at 51,000,000 bus more than the 1923 crop, 
but subsequently the market developed 
much firmness and prices advanced. The 
upward movement was due to disap- 
pointment with regard to the official es- 
timate of the Canadian crop, which is 
291,000,000 bus, while unofficial estimates 
indicated at least 300,000,000, and some 
much more than this; besides the Ca- 
nadian estimate, there were complaints 
of bad harvest weather and damaged 
crops in western Europe, the same being 
backed up by good buying. The Argen- 
tine weather also had some influence, 
for the rainfall, although most welcome 
and beneficial, did not relieve all anxiety 
about the crops, and the rains were de- 
scribed in some cables as light and not 
general. This week good general rains 
have fallen. 

The latest official. estimates of the 
crops of North America indicate rather 
clearly that we may get this season more 
wheat from the United States than we 
have been reckoning on, and although the 
Canadian estimate may not be reached, 
yet the two crops taken together will 
probably provide 53,000,000 qrs for the 
international trade. This is only part 
of what importers will need, and for the 





remainder, some 40,000,000 qrs, they 
must look to Argentina and Australia, 
The former is by far the more impor- 
tant grower of the two, although \us- 
tralia is a very valuable source of su) ply, 


Last season she shipped 10,000,000 urs, 
and Argentina 21,500,000. This se son 
importers want at least 22,000,000 qrs 
from Argentina, but at this juncture it 
is impossible to say whether such a (:an- 
tity will be forthcoming. 

Cakes are firm, but firsthand o ers 
still keep out of line. American ;:iills 
seem fairly well sold up for Novei\er, 
and are firm at £13 ton. A lot o! 100 
tons, September shipment, sold at ¢11 
5s. Plate round cake for October \ip- 
ment is offered at £13 10s. Cotton ved 
meal has been steadily advancing. ind 
firsthand offers are £12 15s ton fir 50 
per cent, October-November ship) :«nt, 
while 36 per cent is £11 10s@£11 13s. 
Rice bran is very firm at £7 lis. 


SCOTLAND 

Gtascow, Sept. 15.—The market is til! 
fairly firm, though there is an easiny off 
since the end of last week. The bad 
weather has served to cause a deiand 
for strong, dry wheats to carry through 
the softer qualities that Europe’s i ifa- 
vorable season has reaped. Home :jill- 
ers’ rates, quoted on the c.i.f. basi-, are 
43s, 45s and 47s, with 38s and 40s per 
280 lbs for their flours from Kz» sas 
wheat. Their trade in the latter is not 
now so good as it was a few weeks io. 
Imported Kansas is 43s for patents, ind 
41s 6d for clears. 

There has been a little done in Minne- 
sotas. In scale such business woul! be 
hardly worth talking about, but it de- 
serves notice because it is practicall) the 
first transaction since the war in this 
ciass of flour. The prices on the «if. 
basis are 43s and 44s. Manitobas «re 
44@46s, but these figures cannot be ob- 
tained here. Australian flour is 41+ (id 
and American winters 42s@43s, wiiile 


Canadian winters have advanced to 12s 
sack, c.i.f. 

Manitobas are regarded as too dear, 
and American flours should have a good 


look in but for the fact that the market 
here has gone in for Canadian export 
patents fairly heavily. The actual vi lue 
of Manitobas on spot is 42s@42s 6d. 

The view held on the Glasgow market 
is that the main strength of the pre-«nt 
position as regards values comes fin 
the Continent, through France’s «nd 
Germany’s disposition to buy freely of 
good, hard, strong wheats. In Scotland, 
as in other parts of the United Kingd in, 
millers are able meantime to maintain a 
fairly high price for their offals. It is 
said that low coastal freights have «\\- 
abled English millers on the east cost 
to compete successfully on the east co: st 
of Scotland with Scottish millers in (te 
sale of offals. The price of bran hcre 
is still about £8 ton, which seems anon 
lous at a time when farmers have th 
new hay to use. 

As regards the outlook, flour impo 
ers here are noting that receipts 
wheat on the other side are accumulatin-. 
and as the St. Lawrence season is fa-' 
drawing to a close there is a feeling th«' 
the present market level may not ho’ 
for long. 

Feedingstuffs merchants report tha 
while millers are holding up the price © 
their offals, the distributors of bran ar 
finding it difficult to get consumers t 
pay the present price for it. If ther 
were a larger volume of imported offals. 
the home charges could not stand long 
There is some talk of bran coming frow i 
both Canada and Australia. It is rathe’ 
unusual for offals to come to our market 
from Canada, but the quantities offere: 
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are not very large, only an odd 100 tons 
or so. The same remark as regards the 
rare advent of offal shipments applies 
to Australia. There is not much corn on 
the market, but it is sufficient to meet 
the demand, which is not brisk. 

Oatmeal is still very dull. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Sept. 6.—There has been a 
little more doing in flour for shipment 
than last week and prices are dearer, the 
advance ranging Is@Is 6d per 280 lbs. 
Cables indicate that there has been some 
continental inquiry, and in some cases 
business has been done at present ad- 
vanced values, all of which postpones the 
drop in prices which consumers are wait- 
ing for and expecting. ‘ 

Cables from some of the Manitoba 
mills, shipping under their own brands, 
were as high as 46s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 47s, Dublin and Londonderry, 
for high grade short patents, while low- 
est prices are about 45s 6d for October 
seaboard shipment. On spot importers 
have been able to make equal to 45s, net, 
cif, and a fair business has been done, 
consumers being willing to pick up any 
little lots offering under shipment figures. 

Some business was done for October 
shipment, but the parcels sold were not 
large. Export patents have been firmly 
held on spot, as there are not so many 
available as of short patents, a price 
equal to 42s 6d@A3s 6d, net, c.i.f., being 
now asked. For shipment, 43s, net, c.i.f., 
either Belfast or Dublin, is the price for 
well-known marks but there are some 
that could have been bought as low as 
42s, net, c.i.f., either port, for October 
shipment from seaboard. 

‘There has been more doing in Kansas 
flours for shipment than in any other 
Mills willing to accept 41s, net, 


class. 
c.if., a week ago, sold some fair par- 
cels for September-October shipment 


from the seaboard at 42s, but now a 
further advance to 43s and more has put 
an end to business. 

Minneapolis flours are not offered 
freely for shipment, although about 43s, 
net, cif. either port, was indicated for 
one particular brand, end of October 
shipment. For another well-known mark 
43s 9d was quoted. Some business has 
been done, but mostly for September or 
early October shipment. Flour on spot 
and passage is offered at 44s, net, c.i.f. 
Soft winters are holding their own, and 
some business has been worked for Sep- 
tember-October seaboard at 42s, net, 
cif., Belfast, and 42s 6d, Dublin. 
There are not many sellers at this fig- 
ure, and some are as high as 43s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., either port. Home mills still domi- 
nate the trade in soft wheat flours, and 
it is possible to buy home made winter 
patents at equal to 42s 6d, net, ci-f., 
either port, with delivery as required. 

Oatmeal is very firm, and the extreme 
figures asked by millers for October sea- 
board shipment are curtailing business. 
Merchants all seem to have plenty of 
stock for their requirements and are not 
showing any anxiety about the future, 
and this condition is likely to continue 
while importers offer spot and passage 
meal and rolled oats at less than the 
price at which they could be replaced. 
The good brands of rolled oats are all 
quoted for shipment around 45s per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and the lowest figure 
importers seem able to offer is 44s, c.i.f., 
either port. They are, however, unable 
to make more than 42s on spot and 
about 42s 6d, net, on passage. Medium 
cut oatmeal is quoted at 43s, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for October shipment from sea- 
board, but importers are sellers at Is 6d 
less on spot and passage, and it is re- 
ported that 41s, c.i.f., was accepted for 
a parcel in store. 

The weather has been very bad, and 
although the Irish oats crop is ready for 
cutting it is impossible to harvest it. 
The country generally is in a critical 
condition, and the results will be serious 
unless fine weather comes quickly. 

Bran steady, without much change in 
price. English make is now quoted at 
£11 10s ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, while home made is about £10 10s, 


Belfast, and a similar price is being 


made by Dublin millers. Country mill- 
ers can get 10s more. Medium or red 
bran is about £9 10s. There have been 
offers of foreign bran at around £10, 
and it is reported that there are consid- 
erable quantities of Australian bran se- 
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et for shipment to the north of Ire- 
and. 


HOLLAND 


AmsterpaM, Sept. 15.—The week has 
been marked by a continuance of the firm 
markets reported the preceding week. 
Although the weather was more favor- 
able and mostly dry and, therefore, pro- 
pitious for the ingathering of such crops 
as remain in the fields, this circumstance 
did not contribute toward a weaker feel- 
ing, as it is becoming daily more evident 
that European conditions in regard to 
breadstuffs are considerably behind those 
of last year. 

Our inland markets for home grown 
grain keep very firm, which can be well 
understood seeing that the offers of suit- 
able qualities are comparatively small, 
while last year’s crop was cleared off 
some time ago. In addition, complaints 
are being received about disease in a 
portion of the potato crop, but this is 
not unusual at this time of the year 
owing to the greatly varying levels of 
cultivation in this country, for while 
one part will be suffering from weather 
conditions, say excessive moisture, in 
another part a short period of dry 
weather will quickly make itself felt in 
improved growth, 

The price of bread has been raised all 
around, and can be said to cover the 
rise of the flour values lately experi- 
enced, so that master bakers are showing 
more confidence where they have an op- 
portunity of buying a little flour ahead 
of immediate requirements, well knowing 
that the increase in the price of the 
household loaf will not so soon be aban- 
doned, even if a decline in the price of 
flour should occur. 

Offers are so limited that it is prac- 
tically impossible for forward buying 
by importers, who feel no inclinaton to 
run the risk of a declining market; 
moreover, the demand is such that they 
find it quite easy to dispose of their 
imports previous to arrival. 

Inland millers are very reticent in 
their offerings of flour at present, and 
master bakers say that not for a long 
time have they had such a limited choice. 
The position is aggravated by the fact 
that the German Rhine provinces are 
likewise in the market as buyers for 
immediate or early delivery, while many 
shipments are longer in arriving than 
anticipated, 

Our home millers have slightly raised 
their quotation, viz., to 20 florins, but 
afterwards were sellers again at 19.75 
florins per 220 lbs (100 kilos), delivered, 
which forms the basis for any transac- 
tions in foreign flour. 

There were some offers early this 
week of Kansas hard wheat patent at 
$7.75, which finally resulted in a couple 
of sales on the basis of $7.60, but millers 
raised their price to $7.90, which at the 
present rate of exchange works out at 
20.75 florins, and which is above parity, 
so that buyers have withdrawn. 

Of straight grade, which is asked for 
and which would prove an easy seller, 
there are no offers, and for those Ameri- 
can millers who could offer this line there 
would be a wide market on a basis of 
$7.35@7.40 for early shipment. 

Canadian offers are out of the market, 
and no sales are reported. 





Egypt—Crops 
Grain crops of Egypt, as reported by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Barley Corn 
B1,482 «ss coves 
Ree 
sere 
11,941 67,165 
10,449 71,939 
10,283 63,980 
10,063 66,756 
13,863 65,198 
13,417 65,485 
14,013 73,956 
11,294 73,192 
12,147 60,018 
11,631 65,294 
12,015 61,558 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat’ Barley Corn 
. Serre. 1,51 37 eee 
rrr rr 1,458 394 2,086 
eee 1,190 wee 1,938 
Cb sk 60509060048 1,323 357 1,792 
Serer 1,286 336 1,812 
1917 1,117 497 1,685 
439 1,740 
463 1,844 
398 1,889 
383 1,751 
378 1,692 
384 1,672 





SURVEY OF FOOD PRODUCTS CONCERNS IN NEW YORK 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A survey of establishments in New York City which handle 
food products has been made by the department of health. While the figures 
published cannot of course be 100 per cent accurate, still the department feels it is 
as accurate a census as can be obtained. 

The establishments, listed by boroughs, which handle flour, are as follows: 


Richmond Total 


Bakeries— Manhattan Brooklyn Bronx Queens 
SERED nde eevedeeceseesone 1,836 1,600 600 442 77 4,555 
WROLGRIO .ccceccccccscces 227 35 9 10 2 283 
Piowr MMe wccccescescccccccce 2 one eee 1 1 4 
Grocers—Retail .......-++++05. 6,900 7,500 1,400 2,122 610 18,532 
WROMGRRIS ccccccccessccees 595 50 18 2 1 666 
RestAurants ...ccccccccccccces 7,035 5,000 1,100 1,184 420 14,739 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Grain Futures—August Transactions 
Revised figures showing the daily volume of trading in grain futures during August, 
1924, as reported by the Grain Futures Administration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the figures listed representing sales, or only one side of the transaction, there 
being an equal volume of purchases (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Total 
Chicago Board of Trade .......... 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 ..... «ease 2,158,309 
Chicago Open Board ............. 32,276 15,585 1,422 oe s8aes 8 680ees 49,327 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 61,038 ..... 13,679 11,275 3,263 520 89,775 
Kansas City Board of Trade ...... 48,297 26,165 BB cheese sence sevee 74,508 
Duluth Board of Trade ........... OUR. TIG acces 8 § cvvece 8) ieee 1,791 25,313 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... 9,473 B.84T cece ceeee coves ceeve 12,820 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 1,145 2,103 1,324 ) ee a rr ee 4,823 
San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
TROTOO ccccccccccccccccccccccc® consee cece coves evece pt | rerees 187 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange ..... ss eee+ ceeee  ceeee  seeee | ae 17 
WOtals cc ccccccccccvesccevecece 1,300,274 740,110 265,770 103,147 3,467 2,311 2,415,079 


*Durum wheat. 

The total volume of trading for the month of August, all futures (all grains) combined, 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, was 2,158,309,000 bus. This is considerably larger than the 
August trading of the three preceding years, for which the figures are as follows: 1923, 
986,678,000 bus; 1922, 1,398,314,000; 1921, 1,582,163,000. The total volume for August has 
been exceeded but once since monthly records have been available, namely, March, 1922, 
with a total of 2,215,614,000 bus. However, the average daily volume for March, 1922, was 
82,060,000 bus, compared with a daily average of 83,011,000 bus in August, 1924. The largest 
average daily volume for a single month was in February, 1922, with 22 trading days, 
averaging 92,137,000 bus for all futures combined. 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 
cially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 





January ...... 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 1,758 
February ..... 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 
March ........ 1,426 1,430 §=1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 
April .......+. 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 1,472 
May .ccecseees 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 
JUNE 226-2000, 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 970 
TUF ccccceves 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
August ....... 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 
September .... eves 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 §=1,096 
October ....... 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
November .... cece 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 
December ..... eevee 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 

Totals .... *9,607 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 16,183 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 
reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 





January ...... 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 
February ..... 3,103 56,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 
March ........ 2,958 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 20,535 
April .....c00% 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 
MOY oocccccces 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 $53 11,359 14,670 14,215 
June ....+--.55 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 9,396 
TUY wocccecees 4,04 8,843 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 226 5,059 7,325 7,819 
August ....... 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 165,122 5,170 11,602 16,725 
September .... eee 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
October ...... eece 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 65,416 11,954 17,897 
November .... sees 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
December ..... 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,620 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 

Totals .... 42,890 98,524 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,683 34,119 149,831 173,274 259,643 
*Eight months. 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): Average 


of 

Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
CO, 103 #111 102 103 «108 8=106 109. 106 112 104 105 108 106 
° 100 98 102 99 99 106 111 120 124 130 6130 = 6 111 111 
98 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 93 111 108 # 101 





Average for 
months...... 139 134 134 131 138 140 141 145 151 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Sept. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
Year begin- 


ning— 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
September ... 456 698 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
October ..... 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
November ...1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 521 503 
December ...1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 
January ..... 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 6 868 615 719 393 426 390 
February ....1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 409 
March ......1,398 1,221 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 
April ........ 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 304 
May .-sceeee 1,057 645 617 618 102 975 753 648 642 472 310 340 
June ......+. 904 905 766 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 
July ..cceceee 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 236 314 382 
August ...... 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 

Totals.. 11,991 11,069 7,879 6,887 5,573 9,663 10,809 7,987 7,897 4,896 4,666 4,374 


Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
11,197 9,486 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 
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GOING UP 

The recent rise in prices for flour pre- 
sents a formidable result when the total 
since the movement began is taken into 
consideration. For instance, a year ago 
spring wheat export patents, in jute, 
were selling at $4.95 bbl, in bags, at 
Montreal and Atlantic ports, as against 
$7.40 on Oct. 4 of this year. Later the 
1923 price declined to $4.75, and it again 
reached that low level in April, 1924. 
At the beginning of June last the price 
had gone up to $5, and by the end of that 
month it reached $5.75. In July there 
was a rise of 75c, August brought a de- 
cline of 25c, and September an advance 
of 80c. So far October has seen a fur- 
ther advance of 25c bbl in the basic price 
for export. 

The total effect of this movement since 
April, 1924, when prices were at their 
lowest point, is an advance of $2.65 bbl. 
No such radical change in flour prices 
has been seen on this continent excepting 
in the war period. Canadian domestic 
prices have, of course, followed the ad- 
vance, but few buyers of flour in this 
country were astute enough to foresee 
the rise. 


TORONTO 

The extraordinary way in which flour 
prices have risen of late seems to have 
no effect on demand, as all Canadian 
mills of any consequence are busy and 
many are running to full capacity. 
Present conditions recall the early war 
period. Spring wheat flour prices ad- 
vanced 35c bbl in all last week. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 4: top patents $8.65 bbl, sec- 
onds $8.15, first clears $7.95, in 98-lb 
bags, jute, mixed car lots, 30-day terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. Cash buyers 
get a discount of 10c bbl. 

Ontario soft winters are not offered 
freely. Farmers are holding their wheat 
for higher prices. An advance of lic 
bbl was made during the week. Demand 
for this flour is quite good. Quotations, 
Oct. 4: 90 per cent winters, bulk, sea- 
board basis, $5.85 bbl, in buyers’ bags; 
in secondhand jutes, delivered basis, 
Montreal freights, $6. 

In spite of the rise in prices, mills are 
still selling considerable quantities of 
spring wheat flour, at full current fig- 
ures. Continental Europe is the heaviest 
buyer, but British importers are taking 
their share and all markets are operat- 
ing more or less freely. The whole 
amount of the rise in cable prices last 
week was equal to 3s sack. Most mills 
are fully sold for October, and are now 
booking for November. Quotations, Oct. 
4: export patent springs 49s 3d per 280 
Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, October or November 
seaboard loading, seven-day drafts; top 
patents, 3s over; Ontario soft winters, 
43s 3d@44s 6d, jute, October seaboard. 


WHEAT 


Ontario millers are not buying much 
western spring wheat at present. The 
market is too high and erratic. Sales of 
flour are covered as they are made, but 
the usual fall buying movement has not 
yet commenced. Prices for springs at 
Georgian Bay ports closed the week 
4%c higher than on the previous Satur- 
day, with No. 1 northern quoted at 
$1.643% bu, f.o.b., cars, and other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario farmers are holding their 
wheat for higher prices. Mills are now 
paying $1.25@1.30 bu, according to loca- 
tion, for No. 2 red or white in wagon 
lots, at their doors; car lots, 5c over 
street prices. 


CEREALS 
Some millers have withdrawn all prices 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, giving no- 





tice to customers that they will be with- 
held till the grain market settles. A 
nominal quotation for rolled oats would 
be $7.20@7.50 bbl, in 90-lb bags, mixed 
car lots, delivered, an advance of 10@ 
40c bbl over the previous week. Oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, is worth 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. For export these products 
are hardly quotable. Prices are too un- 
settled, and buyers will not take the risk. 
A tentative quotation for rolled oats to 
Glasgow would be 45s per 280 lbs, and 
for oatmeal 42s, c.i.f., Glasgow, October 
shipment. 

Oat hulls are worth $17.50 ton, Mont- 
real. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Coarse grains are advancing in price, 
and all grades show increases, Quota- 
tions, Oct. 4: No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 714%c bu, cif., Bay ports; No. 2 
yellow corn $1.30 bu, Toronto freights; 
No. 3 Ontario white oats 51@53c bu, car 
lots, on track, at country shipping points; 
malting barley, 82@85c bu; rye, 94@97c. 
Standard screenings are unchanged at 
$22.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour are un- 
changed for October, but for November- 
December shipment some advances are 
shown. October rates: London, Liver- 
pool and Manchester, 21c; Glasgow, 22c; 
Hull, 22c; Belfast and Dublin, 22c; Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam, 22c. Novem- 
ber-December rates: London, Liverpool 
and Manchester, 22c; Glasgow, 22c; Hull, 
23c; Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 22c. 


NOTES 

J. D. Stone, proprietor of Stone Lab- 
oratories, London, Ont., was in Toronto 
on Wednesday last to attend the con- 
vention of Canadian bakers. 

Charles Ritz, manager at Montreal for 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., called at 
this office during the week. He was in 
Toronto to attend the bakers’ convention. 

A. E. Copeland, president Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in 
Toronto for two or three days last week. 
He reported his mill busy, and sales of 
flour heavier than is usual this early in 
the crop year. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., will hold its annual meeting of 
shareholders in Toronto this week. Like 
all well-managed Canadian companies, 
this one is expected to present a 
statement for the year ending August, 
last. 

J. E. Weeks, sales manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, paid one 
of his infrequent visits to Toronto last 
week, coming here to attend the bakers’ 
convention. He is quite recovered from 
the illness of a year or two ago, and is 
now as active as ever in the pursuit of 
business for his company. 

A great many members of the baking 
machinery and allied trade of Ontario 
and Quebec were in Toronto for the pur- 
pose of joining in the proceedings and 
festivities of the Canadian bakers’ con- 
vention. As a matter of fact, the bak- 
ers themselves were rather lost in the 
crowd, It is a pity more bakers do not 
attend these annual gatherings, but one 
may suppose that the distances in Can- 
ada are so great as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of a thoroughly representative 

athering in either eastern or western 
anada. 


MONTREAL 
An all around mark-up of 35c bbl in 
spring wheat flour prices is the out- 
standing feature of last week’s trading 
on this market. The increased price is 
reported to be having a somewhat damp- 
ening effect on the export trade, but the 


home market is brisker and demand more 
active locally. 

Closing prices, Oct. 4: first patents 
$8.65 bbl, seconds $8.15, bakers $7.95, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour developed much 
greater strength at the end of the week, 
and resulted in all prices being raised 
10c, offerings being very dight and de- 
mand quite good in comparison. Clos- 
ing prices, Oct. 4: goud grades, $6.10@ 
6.20 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; 
broken lots, $6.30@6.40, ex-store. 

Corn flour continued to sell in mod- 
erate quantities at $7.50@7.60 bbl, jute, 


delivered. Rolled oats were selling 
rather freely at $3.55@3.65 per 90-lb 
bag. 


NEW ELEVATOR IN OPERATION 


The new grain elevator at Tarte Pier, 
Montreal, began operation Oct. 2, when 
the Dutch steamer Walcheren, 2,180 tons, 
started to load a full cargo of rye for 
The Hague, to be distributed from there 
throughout Europe. The elevator is not 
yet working to capacity, but it is hoped 
to have it in full swing by the end of 
this week. Grain is still being loaded 
from cars, but none has yet been taken 
on from lake ships. 

A. E. Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 

Flour prices in western Canada are 
again higher, millers here announcing an 
advance of 20c bbl on Oct. 2. The high- 
er levels appear to be stimulating do- 
mestic buying. Mills are active on local 
orders, and country points throughout 
the West are now purchasing freely. 
While there is no special feature in the 
present export trade, this branch is fairly 
active, and mills are booking a steady 
volume of sales to their usual markets. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top pat- 
ent springs were quoted, Oct. 4, at $8.40 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.80 and first clears 
at $6.20, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 10@30c 
over. Bakers purchasing their supplies 
in jute get special prices. 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is normal. Domestic sales are 
steady, and export business is of good 
volume. Prices have advanced. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 4: rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
$3.45, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per 
cent over rolled oats, delivered to the 
trade. 

The Winnipeg wheat market has regis- 
tered wide fluctuations, chiefly based on 
news of world crop conditions. Prices 
have made some sensational gains, and 
trading has been somewhat light. Re- 
ceipts of grain are becoming more lib- 
eral, and offerings have increased cor- 
respondingly. Export buying has been 
only fair. Millers are still good buyers 
of the higher grades. Prices for No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William: 





-—Futures 

Cash Oct. Dec. 
Sm  Beerereer $1.52% $1.48% $1.42% 
Ss GD csc qicces 1.53% 1.49% 1.43% 
ie odcoers van 1.54% 1.51 1.44% 
ES errr 1.58% 1.56% 1.49% 
Gat. DB cdcccssess 1.56% 1.55% 1.49% 
Get. © coscecsccs 1.64 1.62 1.54% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Oct. 2 averaged 
1,005 cars per day, compared with 593 
for the previous seven days, and 1,896 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 

This is still a car lot market for oats, 
with a light demand for the top grades, 
and a fair business being done in the 
lower. The cash trade in barley is fairly 
active at the higher quotations. Very 
little interest is being taken in the con- 
tract grades of rye, and large quanti- 








ties of this grain are daily going thrvugh 
the clearing house. Both United Stutes 
and Canadian crushing interests are 
showing eagerness to obtain supplic: of 
flaxseed, but offerings continue pricti- 
cally negligible. Quotations, Oct. 4: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 69%4¢ bu; !.ar- 
ley, 9944c; rye, $1.33; flaxseed, $2.40 


NOTES 


A. J. McMillan, manager Robin 1! .0d 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., who rece: tly 
returned from a trip to the Orient, jas 
been visiting in Winnipeg. 

N. J. Breen, western general man: ver 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lt: , is 
expected in Winnipeg Oct. 6 from Mi nt- 
real, where he has been attending the 
annual meeting of his company. 

Donald McRae, general manager 
katchewan Wheat Producers, Ltd., jas 
been appointed by the board of grain 
commissioners to represent Saskatch« \ an 
on the western grain standards boa 

Canada’s governor general, B..ron 
Byng, accompanied by Premier Brac en, 
of Manitoba, visited the Winnipeg (ain 
Exchange recently. The distingui ied 
visitor was introduced by the exch nge 
secretary, Dr. Robert Magill, and { -ad- 
ing was suspended while he was .cl- 
comed, 

The latest crop report issued by the 
Alberta department of agriculture s!: »ws 
that the advantages of irrigation |.ve 
this season been emphasized in the s« ith- 
ern districts of that province. Were 
irrigation was neglected, wheat yids 
have in many instances proved as low as 
five and six bushels to the acre, wiiile 
irrigated lands have given good returns. 

Three representatives of the Sco! (ish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, WT. 
Charter, London, J. Bradshaw, \un- 
chester, and A. H. Hobley, Liverjvol, 
have been making a tour of inspection 
through the wheat producing lands of 
western Canada, and were in Winnipeg 
recently. Contradictory reports of (an- 
ada’s wheat yield this year determ/ ied 
these gentlemen to make a personal ir 
vestigation of crop conditions in |! 
prairies. 

The annual meeting of the Lake S)ii 
pers’ Association was held at Winnijg, 
Sept. 30. Capel Tilt was re-elected prvsi- 
dent. Other officers are: H. T. Sw rt, 
vice president; A. K. Godfrey, tres- 
urer; S. T. Smith, secretary; C. C. Ficlds, 
F. J. Anderson and R. M. Wolvin, ‘i- 
rectors. Interesting figures regard ng 
grain handled by the association wre 
given in the president’s address. ‘lie 
total of grain loaded, lake-and-rail, \\ as 
373,568,910 bus, which exceeded the lo.- 
ings of the 1922-23 crop by 67,000,(\)0 
bus. G. Rock 


4 
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VANCOUVER 

Consequent to steadily advanciog 
wheat prices, flour again advanced : 
on Sept. 27, and an additional 20c O:' 
2, when fancy patents were quoted 
$8.70 bbl, jute, f.o.b., cars, Vancouv: 
The trade for the most part still pursu: 
a hand-to-mouth buying policy, and th 
higher prices go the more confident bu) 
ers are that substantial setbacks are in 
evitable. 

No sales of flour were recorded las 
week, as oriental buyers have conside' 
able stocks on hand and can afford t: 
watch for soft spots in the market be 
fore taking further supplies. Flour bid 
from the United Kingdom were far ou 
of line, and stiffening ocean freights pre 
cluded any possibility of business bein 
worked until there is some adjustmen 
in prices. 

With premiums on cash wheat in For 
William rapidly nearing October basi> 
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the premiums for shipment to Vancou- 
ver are also easier. No. 1 northern for 
October shipment is now available at 
91%4¢ over Winnipeg October, November 
shipment is quoted at 3c over November, 
and December shipment at 5c over De- 
cember. 

There is very little interest in October 
shipment, as exporters have already pur- 
chased heavily and cannot take on any 
more early shipment wheat, as they are 
unable to furnish railway permits, which 
are necessary before shipment to Van- 
couver can be made. Permits covering 
sufficient wheat for all near-by charters 
and parcel space have already been is- 
sued by railway companies, and until fur- 
ther October charters are arranged, no 
additiqnal permits can be secured. As 
no facilities other than those available 
las! year will be operating until Nov. 1, 
the railways are enforcing very strictly 
the permit arrangement. 

\o export sales were made during the 
wee to the Orient, as present prices are 
corsidered prohibitive. The United 
Kirvdom and the Continent were heavy 
purchasers, several full cargoes being 
booked, mostly November and December 
shi ment from Vancouver. The sharp 
ad: ince in prices has caused some re- 
sel ing, but these cargoes are readily ap- 
sored by foreign buyers. 

Ocean freight rates have advanced 
shorply. Parcel space for October, No- 
vei ber and December on regular liners 
is vell booked up, and any remaining is 
hel! at 40s. Charters for October- 
November loading have also been fixed 
a’ 40s, and 42s 6d is now asked for 
December-January loading. Bookings 
recorded up to Oct..2: October 113,000 
tons, November 120,700 and December 
23,000 to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, while oriental bookings for 
October-November total 8,000 tons. 

fixcellent business is reported in all 
classes of cereals. Prices are station- 
ary, but recent extraordinary advances 
in the price of oats convince the trade 


that a corresponding advance in the 
price of rolled oats and oatmeal is im- 
minent. 


Wheat screenings for October delivery 
were trading on Oct. 3 at $11.50@12 ton, 
November delivery $11, and December 
delivery $10, in store, Vancouver. A 
considerable quantity has been worked 
for future shipment to San Francisco 
and other Pacific Coast markets. 

H. M. Cameron. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
ili subject to confirmation, as quoted Thurs- 
day, Oct. 2, in cents per 100 lbs: 








cr From ‘ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
lo— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Antwerp - 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ..s.0. 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bristol ...... SB.00 .cce cose 83.00 aes 
Cardigy .scsss 22.00 22.00 
Bergen ..cces BU.00 scce cece 37.080 Tre 
Christiania .. 22.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cork iciseise 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 eee 
Dublin eee 22.00 22.00 
Dundee ‘ 32.00 32.00 32.00 eae 
Glasgow P 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eees 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 wee 
OE | eis cox 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 nae 
Hamburg .... 22.00 24.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 bans 
Havre ..i.... 27.50 27.50 27.50 eee 
Marseilles o BAND cece w0ss oses Same 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.60 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 Sane 
Mull ssceuedes 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eee5 
Leith icassces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 aes 
Liverpool - 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ...... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Londonderry.. 22.00 .... 22.00 .... eee 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Newcastle DED voce shen 080s seve 
Rotterdam + 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
eee, rr ae Sess 


Southampton.. 22.00 





Danzig ...... 28.00 30.00 

PITGhGe dawead 32.50 Stes 

Stettim .ccsce 30.00 eee 
Rye Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
924 rye acreage and production, compared 
with the final production figures for 1923 and 
the 1918-22 average (000’s omitted): 









Acres co Rushelse 

1924 1924 (1923 Av. 
Michigan ..... 364 5,438 6,538 9,149 
Wisconsin ..... 308 6,184 5,062 6,616 
Minnesota ..... 766 13,212 12,312 11,799 
N. Dakota. 966 11,167 10,046 17,039 
8. Dakota 8 3,838 3,496 5,878 


25 
1,675 23,622 25,569 27,931 
65,800 63,023 78,410 


Other states.... 





United States. 4,337 
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BANKER’S SURVEY SHOWS THAT 
MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT IS SMALL 


The Literary Digest of Aug. 16 pub- 
lishes the following interesting food cost 
survey, under the caption, “Minimizing 
the Middleman’s Margin”: 

The recent increase in the price of 
wheat, a corresponding rise in the costs 
of flour and the staff of life, together 
with the charge that the present costs of 
flour and bread are out of all propor- 
tion to what the farmer receives for his 
grain, have led the editor of the National 
City Bank’s bulletin to make an exhaus- 
tive survey of the cost of bread and 
other foodstuffs, and profits made by 
millers, middlemen, bakers, wholesale 
and retail grocers, packers and meat 
dealers. In general, his conclusion seems 
to be that the middleman’s margin of 
profit is small, and is diminishing with 
the constant improvement in_ business 
methods. 

In an analysis of the Department of 
Agriculture’s .figures on the retail cost 
of a 1-lb loaf of bread in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, New Orleans and San Francisco, 
ranging from 7.68c in New Orleans to 
9.73c in New York, we find the various 
costs distributed as follows in the New 
York retail price, moving backward from 
the retailer to the wheat grower: 








Cents Pct. of re- 
per lb tail price 
errr rere 1.49 15.39 
BOND. cceccdervecceeesees 5.62 57.74 
Freight on flour .......... 15 1.55 
BENEIOE ccccsccccessservcses 53 5.47 
Freight on wheat from 
local station .......cceres .37 3.76 
Elevator charges .......+. .07 .74 
POPUP. cccccepcsevisccves 1.50 15.35 
Retail selling price...... 9.73 100.00 


The writer for the New York bank 
then goes on to explain: 

“The shares of the retail price going to 
the several recipients as shown above are 
their gross receipts, out of which they 
must pay their expenses. Thus in the 
case of the baker the report says that 
it covers operating expenses and cost of 
other baking ingredients than flour. 

“We have not at hand any analysis by 
an official authority of the baker’s share 
in the cost of a pound of bread, but 
there are some good reasons for believ- 
ing that competition is regulating prices 
and profits in this business with about 
the same results as in milling and busi- 
ness generally, According to the census 
of 1921 there were in the United States 
93,625 establishments doing a commercial 
bakery business. The proprietors and 
firm members numbered 22,922 persons. 
It is safe to say without any other in- 
formation that there is no baking trust 
controlling the business. 

The Northwestern Miller, of Minne- 
apolis, makes the point from census re- 
turns that in 1921 the item of wages 
alone aggregated $196,938,825, or an av- 
erage of $1,326 for each employee, where- 
as in 1914 the average yearly wage for 
each employee was $620, or an increase 
in direct labor cost of over 100 per cent. 

“The American Institute of Baking, 
an organization maintained by the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association for research 
and educational purposes, has compiled 
figures recently showing that the cost of 
flour used by a large number of bakeries 
of different sizes constitutes only 39 per 
cent of the total cost of manufacturing 
and baking bread, with no allowance for 
profit. The Institute says that instead 
of making between 5c and 6c of average 
profit per pound, as some critics have 
stated, a correct subdivision of the bak- 
er’s margin would show less than .6 of Ic 
profit and the remaining 5ce divided be- 
tween raw materials and cost of produc- 
tion. 

“While the wholesale grocery business 
has little to do with the cost of bread, 
it is an important factor in the distri- 
bution of other foodstuffs, and an au- 
thentic statement of its costs and profits 
is of interest in this connection. The 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research, 
in its report for 1923, says in part: 

“The common figures for operating 
expenses in 1923 for the 501 firms whose 
reports were used in preparing this sum- 
mary indicate the average cost of doing 
business in 1923 was 10.6 per cent of net 
sales, the average gross margin 11.3 per 


cent and the average net profit 0.7 per 
cent; the average rate of stock turn 
was 5.9 times in 1923,’” 

A report of the Bureau’s inquiry into 
costs and profits in the retail grocery 
business, based on the operations of 471 
stores, is thus summarized: 

“In the typical retail grocery store, 
each time a dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise was sold at retail the expenses of 
store operation claimed on the average 
17.3c, and the proprietor realized a net 
profit of 1.8¢.” 

Next in line are the packing companies 
and retail meat dealers. Says the Na- 
tional City Bank’s analysis, quoting De- 
partment of Agriculture figures: 

“The summarized result is that the 
average successful retail meat dealer, 
according to data collected from 143 
Chicago, Cleveland, and New York 
stores, pays, out of each dollar received 
from sales, 76c for the goods sold, 19c 
for the expense of conducting his busi- 
ness, and realizes 5c profit. 

“An abundance of evidence is avail- 
able as to the margin upon which the 
meat packing business operates. The 
Bureau of the Census recently has pub- 
lished figures showing that the packer 
pays out for his raw material, princi- 
pally live stock, about 85 per cent of 
the selling value of his products, leaving 
to him about lic out of every dollar of 
his gross receipts to cover all operating 
expenses, including wages, taxes, inter- 
est, depreciation, etc. 

“The average profit realized by the 
four largest packing companies, to wit, 
Armour (including Morris), Swift, Wil- 
son and Cudahy, in 1923, was 1.56c on 
each dollar of sales. 

“This brief account of the conditions 
under which profits are made in the re- 
tail meat business, illustrates the condi- 
tions in all business. It shows the error 
of assuming that the profits of a pros- 
perous business arise from unreasonable 
charges. On the contrary, they are as 
a rule significant of good management 
by which the public is more economically 
and satisfactorily served than in the 
case of competing establishments which 
make smaller profits. The foregoing 
statement shows how the opportunity 
to gain profits induces efforts for the im- 
provement of business methods, and 
tends gradually to eliminate incompetent 
managers, to the advantage of the public. 
This is the service of the competitive 
system. 

“One thing is certain: the high cost of 
bread, meat and other common neces- 
saries in the cities is in only very small 
degree due to the charges of what is 
called ‘big business’—in other words, ag- 
gregations of capital. They are not the 
leading factors in baking or retail dis- 
tribution, and to the extent that they 
are engaged in these services their influ- 
ence has been to lower prices and im- 
prove service. 

“The largest employment of capital in 
the above-named services is in milling, 
wholesaling, transportation and meat 
packing. The gross charge for each of 
these is seen to be relatively very small, 
and if the profits realized by capital in 
these services were isolated they would 
be found to be insignificant. 

“Every large industry now has a re- 
search laboratory, with a staff of tech- 
nical experts devoted to the study of 


the branch of science to which the in-_ 


dustry is related, and every commercial 
business is studying the problems of 
distribution with a view to simplifying 
methods and cutting out unnecessary ex- 
penses. Furthermore, as soon as im- 
proved methods are demonstrated and 
generally adopted the benefits derived 
from them are passed on to the public. 
With all the improvements made in in- 
dustry in the past 25 years it is safe to 
say that the average percentage of profit 
on the volume of business done is lower 
than at the beginning of that period. 
“No part of this discussion is meant to 
convey the idea that there is no room 
for improvement in the methods of retail 
distribution. There is need for compre- 
hensive study of terminal and wholesale 
market facilities in the cities, and it may 
be possible to develop methods of buy- 
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ing and selling by groups. In such cases 
if the consumers organize to serve 
themselves they will expect to enjoy the 
benefits, and if the producers take over 
the middlemen’s services it will be for 
the same purpose. Meanwhile, among 
the middlemen thousands of bright minds, 
trained to the problem, are working on it 
all the time, prompted by the fact that 
every practical idea on the subject is 
worth a fortune to the possessor. The 
chain stores, mail order houses, ‘produc- 
er-to-consumer’ advertising, illustrate the 
efforts constantly being made to cut out 
unnecessary costs.” 





World’s Wheat Crop 
Wheat crops of the principal wheat pro- 
ducing countries of the world in 1924, 1923 




















and 1922, or 1923-24, 1922-23 and 1921-22 
for the southern hemisphere, according to 
the best available estimates, in bushels 
(0000's omitted): 

North America— 1924 1923 1922 
COMGES 2c cccescses 291,604 474,199 399,786 
Guatemala ........ 350 349 223 
OT eee 10,000 8,217 13,626 
United States ..... 836,754 785,741 867,598 

La. eee ee 1,138,708 1,268,506 1,281,233 

South America— 
aa 247,036 195,842 191,012 
PEE So News edegee 4,500 4,500 4,500 
CY ths obese oaeee 27,521 25,937 23,636 
, ere 3,000 2,800 2,800 
Uruguay ...... cae wane 5,152 9,944 

i... eee 294,550 234,231 231,892 

Europe— 

SE. 5 e588 0.6 <60% 9,042 8,889 
eee 12,612 13,376 
Perr 37,967 36,223 
Czechoslovakia ... 34,282 36,226 
Pee 7,600 8,855 
ee 700 737 
ae 673 472 
UN. 0400080600 290,000 275,569 
Germany ......... 93,328 106,448 
POOP. Sev evewenee 13,000 13,356 
Mungary ...s.: ‘ 50,440 67,705 
Italy ............+. 176,370 224,839 161,641 
Jugoslavia ........ 68,3438 61,069 44,472 
OO eee os 1,500 1,641 959 
Lithuania ......... 3,394 2,965 3,274 
Luxemburg ..... 316 540 173 
OS SE ae 200 248 258 
Netherlands .. 4,462 6,211 6,161 
Norway ...... re 587 587 643 
| Sere ++ 42,810 49,736 42,451 
eee 9,800 12,964 9,782 
Roumania a .. 71,000 101,000 92,008 
ae eer 375,000 400,000 350,000 
ee 136,340 157,112 125,469 
a, ECO 7,923 11,648 9,381 
Switzerland ..... 3,112 3,593 2,348 
United Kingdom— 
England and 

Wales ........ 50,503 54,872 62,492 

BOOCIGRE 2... ces 2,200 2,320 2,520 

a Peer 1,200 1,269 1,417 

(Ree 1,368,364 1,660,470 1,394,648 

Asia— 

Ce ve aweascoaedes 175,000 150,000 175,000 
CH: eave wenes - 10,605 8,599 9,922 
SD abe 064:00 00% 2,400 2,611 2,496 
DOPURGGR cccecce + 100 110 141 
eee er 364,149 369,152 366,987 
Eee eee 24,765 28,403 27,615 
Lebanon ec aveieta kos 1,000 1,396 782 
Manchuria ..... -» 25,000 15,000 35,000 
3,000 2,875 2,934 
ere 10,000 8,000 12,000 
Sn : ~¢:-04h +4e. baw 25,000 30,000 25,000 
WERE oi paccakees 10,000 12,000 12,000 

po. eee ---. 651,019 628,146 669,877 

Africa— 
pO eee ee 17,355 36,391 16,987 
Canary Islands .... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
, SOc 37,054 40,654 36,648 
BEOTOCCO ccccccicce 25,169 20,050 12,894 
South Africa ...... 7,000 6,027 6,059 
., Pre eTerTiere 4,409 9,921 3,674 

TOOL o:e5<:0-00 91,987 114,043 77,262 

Australasia— 

MUGRTOME 2 cccicics 125,544 109,261 129,089 
New Zealand ..... 4,250 8,395 10,565 
EE. 0445 6a sen 129,794 117,656 


139,654 





Grand totals .....3,674,422 4,023,052 3,794,566 

Summary of the world’s wheat crops for 
the past six years, crops of the southern 
hemisphere being included with the immedi- 
ately following crops of the northern (i. e., 














1923-24 included under 1924), in bushels 
(000,000's omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 
North America 1,135 1,265 1,285 
South America .... 295 235 230 
BED. cs dpeceaese 1,370 1,660 1,395 
pW ee 650 630 670 
MRT TEE TT 95 115 75 
Australasia ........ 130 120 140 
WED 2idsanecews 3,675 4,025 3,795 
1921 1920 1919 
North America .... 1,120 1,110 1,175 
South America .... 210 245 205 
Europe ........ -+- 1,565 1,350 1,375 
BEER seveces on bees 515 700 585 
MEE kav rcceesces 115 75 90 
Australasia ........ 155 50 85 
BOD .csccanceve 3,680 3,530 3,595 





Commercial feedstuffs have prover a 
source of unending success to numerous 
country elevator operators, and can be 
used as one of the elements of attracting 
patrons to the elevator who might other- 
wise drift to another competitor who is 
alive to his opportunity.—Co-operative 
Manager and Farmer. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR MILLING IN BELGIUM 


By Rosert J. SCOVELL 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Brussels 


A country which raises little more 
than 350,000 tons wheat per year and 
has an annual milling consumption of 
nearly 1,100,000 tons furnishes an as- 
sured, if not an important, market for 
the wheat exporting countries of the 
world. Belgium is not only a steady im- 
porter of wheat, but also a regular cus- 
tomer of the United States in this prod- 
uct; although the quantities of wheat 
now being purchased from the United 
States are very small, Belgium has been 
included in the group of five western 
European countries (Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and Holland) 
which, according to Trade Information 
Bulletin 177, took 86 per cent by value 
($63,000,000) of all the wheat and rye, 
including wheat and rye flour, exported 
from the United States to Europe dur- 
ing the period from 1910 to 1914, in- 
clusive. Considering the three years 1920 
to 1922 it is rer out that the propor- 
tion taken by these countries of our 
wheat and rye exports to Europe has 
fallen since the war to 66 per cent, but 
that the amount of money represented 
has increased to $345,000,000. Belgium, 
however, tends to lose its position. 

Belgium’s place in the group men- 
tioned—in fact the inclusion of the coun- 
try in the group—is due almost entirely 
to imports of wheat from the United 
States; rye is comparatively insignificant 
as an import from America, and as re- 
gards flour, Belgium has a production 
capacity considerably in excess of local 
needs. The relatively small amounts of 
flour entering the country from America 
or elsewhere are only transit goods or 
for immediate resale; the largest total 
flour import of Belgium since the war 
has been that for 1920 of 22,294 metric 
tons, followed in 1921 by about 2,300 
tons and in the next two years by 10,- 
496 and 20,045, respectively. Flour ex- 
ports, beginning with 1921, have been 
consistently larger than imports; the net 
exports of 1922 and 1923 were 11,022 
and 5,748 metric tons, respectively. 

The fact that Belgium is a steady im- 
porter of wheat is , primarily to the 
great insufficiency of the native crop as 
cover for the milling consumption of the 
country, but it must be further under- 
stood that the Belgian grain is a more 
or less soft white wheat, only suitable 
for flour milling when used with a large 
proportion of a stronger wheat. More- 
over, considerable quantities of the Bel- 
gian crop are used for poultry feeding. 
Native wheat is really unimportant when 
commercial milling is in question, as none 
of the larger mills use more than 10 to 15 
per cent of Belgian wheat in their mix- 
tures except under unusual conditions. 
It is only at times when relative prices 
are particularly favorable to native 
wheat that its proportion is increased in 
the commercial mills; even then many 
mills hesitate to take the trouble of re- 
ceiving this grain by carts and wagons 
in sacks, as would be necessary in most 
cases, when they can have foreign wheat 
delivered in bulk in any desired quantity 
by canal barge or freight car alongside 
their receiving bins. 

With the exception of a few large 
mills, which if situated in localities of 
a particularly abundant wheat crop 
might use the native product during the 
harvest season and shortly thereafter, 
the consumers of Belgian wheat are the 
numerous very small mills in country 
villages of the agricultural regions. 
These are often occupied in milling a 
definite lot of local wheat for a certain 
farm owner who is to receive the result- 
ing flour and bran. The country mills 
of Belgium naturally use at all times a 
very large proportion of native wheat, 
but are glad to include an amount of 
foreign grain whenever circumstances 
permit. The product of these small 
establishments using Belgian wheat is 
usually not well milled; it deteriorates 
readily and has poor bread making qual- 
ities. ‘“Peasants’ bread” is the name fre- 
quently given to the finished product. 

The wheat preference of Belgian mill- 
ers seems to have changed somewhat 
since the war, according to import sta- 
tistics, although it must be remembered 





that the lower proportion of imports 
from Roumania and Russia may be ex- 
plained partially from the standpoint of 
supply as well as from that of demand. 
Several important flour mill directors 
have stated that, whereas before the war 
Roumanian wheat was generally favored, 
now Manitoba, hard red winter, and two 
or three Argentine varieties are the 
most sought after. The proportion of 
Manitoba being used at present in Bel- 
gian commercial milling is as high as 
40 or 50 per cent, the rest of the mix- 
ture being composed in large measure 
of Baril, or Barusso and Rosafe. It 
is agreed, however, that Kansas and cer- 
tain other United States wheats are very 
desirable, and are used whenever market 
conditions permit. Argentine wheat 
holds a good position in Belgian trade; 
it is available in ample quantities, is 
very well thought of, and much of the 
time (particularly during the first six 
months of the year) has a slight price 
advantage over the North American 
product. 

The principal sources of Belgian wheat 
imports before the war are indicated by 
the import figures for 1912 and 1913. In 
1912, out of a total wheat import of 
1,936,682 metric tons, the total export 
being 451,142 tons, Belgium obtained her 
grain as follows: from Roumania, 561,- 
638 tons; Canada and the United States, 
464,998; Argentina, 405,225; British In- 
dia, 189,895; Bulgaria, 84,799; Nether- 
lands, 66,810; Russia, 59,729; Australia, 
59,496, 

The same three countries headed the 
list in 1913 also, but in different order. 
Imports were received in that year as 
follows: from Canada and the United 
States, 600,841 tons; Roumania, 401,735; 
Argentina, 335,263; Russia, 164,039; Brit- 
ish India, 119,747; Netherlands, 101,689; 
Australia, 60,081; Germany and Ham- 
burg, 57,841. The total import for 1913 
was 2,694,987 metric tons, and the ex- 
port 353,861. 

The war years and 1919 were so ab- 
normal as to make it undesirable to in- 
clude them in a study of Belgian wheat 
importing, but with 1920 the present- 
tendencies begin to show themselves. 
Since the war, Belgium has bought her 
wheat principally in the United States, 
Canada and the Argentine; Roumania no 
longer occupies an important place 
among the countries of origin, while 
British India and Australia show decid- 
ed decreases—except the latter in 1921. 
The source of Belgian wheat imports, as 
well as the destinations of her compara- 
tively unimportant exports, may be seen 
from the accompanying table. Figures 
are in metric tons, and data from official 
statistics. 

It is of importance to note that Bel- 
gian statistics of wheat imports do not 
present a true picture of the relative 
quantities coming from Canada and the 
United States. The government officials 
concerned with recording such imports 
have to rely on either bills of lading or 
the declarations made by the importer or 
his agent when the goods are received. 
Since Canadian wheat shipped from New 
York, for instance, may be under a bill 
of lading which contains no hint of the 
real origin of the goods, and as the re- 
ceiver of the grain rarely takes the 
trouble in such a case to declare more 
than “wheat from New York,” it is easi- 
ly possible for grave errors to appear 
in the government figures. 

That this possibility is actual fact can 
be realized at once if the statistics as 
given above be considered in the light 
of information from the principal wheat 
importers and millers in Belgium relat- 
ing to this question. As before men- 
tioned, Manitoba wheat is being used 
this year to a preponderant degree (40 
or 50 per cent) in the mixture of Bel- 
gian commercial mills, and only very 
small quantities appear of any other 
wheat from North America. These state- 
ments, as well as similar information 
about last year, come from three millers 
who together use about one third of all 
the wheat imported and are fully ac- 
quainted with other commercial milling 
enterprises. 





Moreover, several of the most impor- 
tant wheat importers of the country de- 
clare without hesitation that, so far this 
year, they have sold less than 500 tons 
of hard red winter or other wheat from 
the United States, compared with 20,000 
or 25,000 tons of Manitoba from Canada, 
and that last year presented a similar 
figure. It is consequently impossible that 
the United States should be the origin 
of 364,216 tons of Belgian’s wheat im- 
port last year, with Canada furnishing 
232,711, and that during the first four 
months of this year Belgium should have 
purchased 116,800 tons from the United 
States and only 67,055 from Canada. 

It is considered by those in closest 
contact with wheat importing that the 
statistics in question show in North 
American wheat figures greater errors 
for 1923 and 1924 than for previous 
years, but since the possibility of error, 
as outlined above, has always been pres- 
ent, no reliance can be placed on the 
data for any year. These reservations, 
of course, apply only to the separation 
of United States and Canadian grain; 
if the imports from both countries be 
gathered under one head, a comparison 
of this “North American” amount with 
the quantity from Argentina, Roumania, 
or any other country would be reason- 
ably sound. 

The post-war mixtures of different 
wheats in Belgian commercial milling, 
with their higher proportion of Mani- 
toba and lower proportion of Roumanian 
wheat, are reported as giving a better 
yield of flour than the former mixtures. 
The present mixture in general weighs 
around 60 lbs per bu, while the former 
usually came to about 58 lbs. Manitoba 
No. 1, and also No. 2, are used in con- 
siderable quantities by Belgian flour 
mills, but No. 3 probably to a greater 
extent. A prominent flour producer ex- 
plains that a Belgian mill with good 
equipment and careful operation can 
very successfully work up Manitoba No. 
3 and obtain a flour of somewhat better 
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keep four or five different wheats in his 
mixture. 

The total possible consumption of 
wheat by Belgian mills in a 24-hour day 
is about 210,000 bus, but since this would 
give a flour production much in excess 
of present needs the actual consumption 
is kept down to nearer 110,000 to 125,000 
bus per working day, and the week cut 
to five working days. The five-day week 
arrangement, in force since the spring of 
1922, was entered into voluntarily by 
the commercial mills of the country. [¢ 
is said that at times those of medium 
capacity find difficulty in operating with 
profit even five days per week, and are 
forced to curtail production still further, 

The principal mills of Belgium, with 
their approximate possible wheat -on- 
sumptions are listed below; and also a 
statement of Belgium’s total capacity by 
provinces, both in metric tons: 


Ss 


CAPACITY OF FLOUR MILLS 
Wheat grvund 


Name and location— per day 
Meunerie Bruxelleise—Avenue de Vi! 
vorde, Brussels (second district) ..... 450 
Moulins Remy—Louvain .............. 400 
Société des Moulins des Trois Fontaines 
SUPUEUUNIED 5 0 0.0 065 0:0b:065:606605.00000 0. 350 
Moulins de Deynze et des Flandres— 
PED 6 66¥eb000ceudsieewsseesceecs 300 
Sec. Anon. Anversoise des Moulins—- 
Merxem (Anvers) .........ee.e0+05:: 235 


Nouveaux Moulins “Gand & Bruges’’— 
Boulevard du Gazometre, Gand...... 250 
Moulins ‘‘Hungaria’’—Louvain 


Moulins de Beez—Neez (Namur)...... 160 
Moulins Ricquier—Quai des Usines, Brus 
SUED 600ed dbS69 0's ThE 66 4ENE6440 060000 170 
Meunerie Herkens—Merxem (Anvers)... 170 
Moulins “‘La Vignette’’—Louvain ...... 15 
La Royale, Soc. Anon. des Moulins A 


Vapeur—Chatelineau (Hainaut)...... 120 
Moulins Brizaek—Marcinelle .......... 120 
Moulins a Vapeur de Marchienne-au- 


Pont—Marchienne-au-Pont ........... 120 
Moulins Lefévre—Tournai ............ 110 
Moulins Rypens—Boom .............. 100 


In addition to the mills mentioned, 
there are 26 with capacities ranging 
from 50 to 100 tons per day, and 34 with 
capacities lower than 50. 


DAILY CAPACITY BY PROVINCE: 





bread making qualities than that from Capacity 
the other two grades. More flour by Individ- 
weight is obtained from No. 1 and No. 2, a ty ual — 
but a stronger flour from No. 3. |" iene adden "9 020 
Baril, Barusso, and Rosafe are the Brussels and Vilvorde.... 6 1,100 
Plate wheats most commonly found in Louvain and Wygmael ... 4 810 
the Belgian mixtures at present, with ere SS mua... © 220 5 
g Pp a The two Flanders .......... 895 
Rosafe in the lead. The comparatively Ghent and environs ...... 5 520 
small proportion of imported soft wheat — of East Flan- — te 
is composed principally of Pacific and = pruges 222202772 222252. 2 age 
Karachi. Were hard red winter more Remainder of West Flan- 
plentiful, it would probably not crowd GETS +... eee ee eee eens 2 = =108 . 
: % as EE. 0.34,9¢:440-404deenda ce 14 D 
out ‘any of the Argentine varieties nor re- ete 18 77 
place a corresponding amount of Mani- Namur .................... 4 60 
toba, but would doubtless be used in Luxemburg ................ 2 40 
place of a certain proportion of each of PI™PUTE ---- +--+ ++ eee eee es “9 * 
these, as the Belgian miller desires to OS ae UE RR 78 758 
BELGIUM’S WHEAT EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
Jan.-April 
1920 1921 **1922 1923 1924 
Total wheat imports ...............+. 896,070 1,074,591 1,018,900 1,106,694 370,156 
... gl rere rere eT re 6,257 95,095 34,380 28,267 6,047 
ee ee $89,813 979,496 984,520 1,078,427 364,109 
Imports from— 
EE 65 oa yanend sage te anew 396,346 622,889 269,023 364,218 116.500 
EE aan oy fa hwedssebaceesives es 183,930 147,147 212,271 232,711 67,055 
SPORES Sa ie ne eerie 504,677 153,315 435,425 407,632 130,880 
CE oto ak Garet Lens 1,282 77,059 16,107 770 1.765 
in eva yangeieiemt ea, tae ea 22,934 ; ; 
CE vce ce seeScnas Settenesseesed' wens 11,091 20,312 13,875 12 22 


Russia 


*The division of wheat imports from North America into “United States” and “Cana 
is entirely misleading; Canadian wheat is far in excess of that from the United States, as is 


explained in the text. 


**The grand duchy of Luxemburg is included in 1922 (entire) a1 


subsequent years; its trade in wheat is comparatively small, however, and the four years 


given are easily comparable. 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY USED 
IN ESTIMATING RICE CROP 


New Orveans, La.—Aérial photogra- 
phy will soon join the comptometer and 
adding machine in the calculation of 
agricultural possibilities, according to L. 
L. Janes, federal statistician, who has 
announced that that method of obtaining 
an estimate of the rice acreage in Louisi- 
ana will be introduced during October. 
A government airplane has been ordered 
to Lake Charles, La. : 

An observer will accompany the pilot. 
His task will be to take pictures of 
Louisiana lands dedicated to the produc- 
tion of rice. Mr. Janes explained that 
three exposures to the mile will be made. 
When the plane is at a given altitude a 
mathematical formula is followed which 
makes it possible to read figures into 
photographic prints. Results are ob- 
tained, he said, by computing the altitude 
of the machine, and the length and width 
of the fields. 


Mr. Janes has been working out <i 
tails of the plan for several months 
the government experiment station 
Tallulah, La., where aérial pictures © 
various kinds of crops in cultivation ha‘. 
been taken and studied. The result of 
those experiments is believed to have 
paved the way for a new and accurat: 
method of obtaining crop estimates whic!) 
will also have the advantage of saving 
much time that is now being spent in 
waiting for reports from the representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture 

After completing his work in Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Janes plans to continue his 
crop aérial photography in Texas, Ar- 
kansas and California. It is said the 
new method may also be applied to the 
calculation of other crops. 

H. G. Chalkley, president American 
Rice Growers’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Lake Charles, La., says the 
1924 rice crop will be approximately 1,- 
600,000 bbls less than that of 1923. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 
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NORTH DAKOTA SPRING WHEAT 
QUALITY 


(Continued from page 130.) 
tity, but this lack of quantity was offset by high 
quality. 

A good baking flour must contain a good percentage 
of gluten, but apparently extremely high gluten con- 
tent is neither necessary nor desirable. Flours con- 
taining 11 per cent or more gluten, providing the gluten 
is of good quality, usually give good baking results, 
but it is true that when the gluten content drops much 
below 11 per cent, the baking quality of the flour is 
usually low. 

Data obtained by the North Dakota experiment 
station shows that the baking quality of hard spring 
wheat, as measured by loaf volume, is not subject to 
as great seasonal variation as the gluten or protein 
content of wheat. Marquis wheat grown at different 
points in North Dakota in three seasons shows relative- 
ly small variation in baking strength as measured by 
loat volume, but the protein or gluten content shows 
considerable. The data shows that baking strength is 
not dependent solely on the quantity of gluten present 
in ‘he flour. Marquis wheat grown at Dickinson in 
1922 and 1928 had approximately the same protein 
content, but the 1922 wheat made a larger loaf of 
bread, due evidently to the better quality of the gluten. 

ihe baking strength of spring wheat appears to 
remain fairly uniform, in spite of considerable varia- 
tio. in protein content from season to season. Evi- 
dently those climatic conditions which tend to produce 
low gluten wheat also tend to produce gluten of rela- 
tively high quality. Extreme heat during the growing 
season may produce high gluten wheat, but gluten of 
highest quality is probably not formed under such 
conditions. Black stem rust is a factor which has not 
been mentioned, but our observations indicate that 
rust lowers both quantity and quality of gluten. 

The protein or gluten content of flour is, within 
limits, an index of baking quality, provided the gluten 
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is of good quality. The spring wheat miller at the 
present time is skeptical regarding the use of protein 
content as the principal basis of quality, since he has 
found by experience that high protein wheat does not 
necessarily insure good baking quality in flour. The 
gluten of hard spring wheat evidently varies in qual- 
ity, as well as in quantity, and until we are able to 
designate definitely the quality as well as quantity of 
gluten present, the protein test will have only a limited 
value as an index of quality. 


THE 1924 WHEAT CROP 

A survey of the 1924 North Dakota wheat crop has 
just been completed. The average protein content and 
test weight by counties is shown in the appended table, 
with average protein contents of the 1922 and 1923 
crops for comparison. 

The 1924 crop will average better than 60 lbs test 
weight, and in this respect is an unusual crop. Yields 
have also been higher than usual. The protein or 
yluten content of the 1924 crop is low, and the crop 
shows an unusual distribution of gluten content as 
compared to 1922 and 1923. The western counties 
usually average higher than those in the Red River 
valley, but this year the western counties, with one or 
two exceptions, are quite low in gluten. The Red 
River valley counties compare very favorably with 
previous years in gluten content. Adams, Pierce, 
Grand Forks, Golden Valley, and Wells counties av- 
erage above 12 per cent protein. 

Abnormally cool seasons appear to be a cause of 
low gluten content. This has been previously dis- 
cussed, and the 1924 crop is in line with conclusions 
drawn from previous data. In connection with the 
1924 survey, some interesting data has been secured on 
the effect of sweet clover as a preceding crop, and 
this data indicates that sweet clover tends to raise the 
protein content of the following wheat crop. It is 
hoped that further study of this problem may enable 
the experiment station to recommend cropping systems 
which will insure high gluten wheat every year, in 
spite of varying climatic conditions. 
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At this date the North Dakota station has only a 
limited amount of baking data on the 1924 crop, but 
the results to date indicate that the 1924 crop has good 
baking quality, considering the protein content. The 
baking tests indicate that the gluten of the 1924 crop 
is of high quality, although lacking in quantity. 


RESULTS OF NORTH DAKOTA PROTEIN SURVEY 


Average No. of 

test sam- 

Average protein content weight, ples, 
1922 


County— 1923 1924 1924 1924 
BEE. 6.6 co 00:0 00000 13.33 12.43 13.18 58.3 3 
BUELL eee 11.34 13.94 11.43 62.9 7 
TRORBOM nic ccccecccs 11.46 12.50 12.15 60.6 6 
Bottineau .........-. 12.30 11.54 11.03 60.6 3 
Bowman ........... 11.63 ones 10.53 63.5 2 
WBE. ccc cccccccses 11.63 12.86 9.75 60.5 3 
WMarteigh «2... cccsees 12.43 nee 10.69 61.5 1 
GOED ccccveccesersee 11.35 12.83 11.41 62.3 44 
oo eee 15.33 13.07 10.95 57.7 7 
BE gcccceceseeds 13.74 13.22 11.35 62.6 3 
DIVIGO ccccccccecvees 11.55 12.36 10.68 59.5 1 
DORR cccicovescvece 11.03 cece eos eee oe 
Emmons ......-++++ 14.80 ehee 11.30 61.8 9 
WEEE cocuacccaccon 11.96 13.40 10.52 61.2 10 
Golden Valley ...... 13.88 13.39 12.27 60.6 9 
Grand Forks ....... 11,19 12.94 12.43 61.4 14 
GRORE ccccssccccses 11.63 12.09 10,14 60.5 1 
GHD ccccccccvenee eee eeee 11.44 62.5 2 
Hettinger .......... 12.07 cece 10.31 63.0 4 
BIGGOP 2. ncccccccese 11.23 13.29 11.51 60.9 10 
Lae Meure .....sceee 11.99 12.99 11.49 68.0 5 
BME ccccevccvcsee 11.97 woes 11.54 61.5 3 
BDEGHIOREY .cccccesce 12.83 14.61 er eee ee 
McKenzie .......... 11.80 13.58 10.25 62.5 4 
MICLGGM oc cccccccese 12.67 13.80 10.12 60.7 10 
MerceF ......ccccece 11.51 sae 10.72 63.0 1 
Morton ..cccccccces 12.90 rr 11.32 60.9 11 
Mountraill .......+- 11.54 13.27 10.59 eee 6 
P| Pee 12.77 14.17 11.80 62.0 2 
POMMDERR occ ccccee 11.74 12.99 10.79 60.4 10 
PEOFOR ccccccccecece 13.92 14.30 12.65 59.2 12 
RAMABOY cccscccccece 11.05 14.00 11.24 60.9 7 
ROMGOM oc cccccccess eee eese 11.46 62.6 3 
RROMVEIO .nccccccses 13.07 11.68 9.82 68.5 q 
Richland .......es0. 9.56 12.31 11.35 60.7 14 
SL - sasec¥eneaneens ane rrr 12.28 62.5 1 
GORD so ccades ceeeees 12.03 13.70 11.69 62.1 4 
BOAT cccccccvscoces 11.74 13.04 10.67 58.4 8 
Bteele ....scecccccces 12.54 e008 11.85 62.5 3 
Stutsman ....c.cces re shee 11.20 61.3 6 
TOWMOEP ccccccsccccs 12.37 13.38 12.00 58.2 6 
SHO cccccccccceves 12.43 eeee 11.52 60.9 7 
WME. cdcvecccesees 12.03 14.99 11.21 61.0 12 
WORSE cccccccccveses 11.72 13.93 10.59 60.2 9 
WED co rcccvccccese 9.70 14.33 12.18 60.1 14 
TF USNOROND:. 0 0.0000 000% 12.27 12.81 10.52 60.1 14 
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AUSTRALIA MAY RETURN 
TO COMPULSORY POOLING 


Mersourne, Vicrorta.—As indicated in 
a previous letter, it is well within the 
bounds of possibility that there shortly 
will be a return to the system of compul- 
sory wheat pooling in Australia, more or 
less on the lines adopted during the pe- 
riod of the war. 

Steps are being taken in that direction 
in Victoria, but there is some doubt 
whether the Labor government will be 
allowed to carry its proposals into ef- 
fect. The decision will rest mainly with 
the members of the country party,—the 
Farmers’ party, as it is otherwise desig- 
nated,—who hold the balance of power. 

The premier (Mr. Prendergast) has 
intimated that the details of the pool 
have not yet been considered by the cabi- 
net, but he has explained that it neces- 
sarily will undertake the shipping to and 
selling of the wheat in the nearest mar- 
ket. The policy of the government will 
be to encourage the use of the outer 
ports so far as may be possible. 

Replying to questions in the House of 
Representatives, the prime minister (Mr. 
Bruce) said he understood that it was 
probable that wheat pools would be 
formed in the four principal wheat grow- 
ing states, and that government guaran- 
ties would be given. The federal govern- 
ment enpected a request for assistance, 
to which special consideration would be 
given, particularly in view of the fact 
that two vital and essential matters had 
been arranged. One was that there 
would be only one marketing authority 
abroad, and only one chartering author- 
ity to arrange freight. 

The minister for agriculture in West- 
ern Australia (Mr. Troy) announced 
last week that the government had de- 
cided to submit to the federal govern- 
ment a proposal for a guaranty of 3s 
bu, net, at railway sidings, to growers 
who placed their wheat in a voluntary 
pool during the coming harvest. 

The federal government, he added, had 
intimated its willingness favorably to 
consider offers from the states on a £1 
to £1 basis, so that if the proposal of 
the state were acceptable the common- 


wealth would contribute half of the 
guaranty. 

A telegram from New South Wales 
announces that the government in that 
state has indicated its willingness to 
join the commonwealth government in 
giving the proposed guaranty to a bank- 
ing institution on the following condi- 
tions: “(a) That all growers shall, as 
far as practicable, be represented in the 
management of the pool in this state; 
(b) that arrangements shall be made to 
provide for local requirements and the 
protection of local consumers.” It is un- 
derstood that the state’s portion of the 
guaranty will be about £250,000. 

At a meeting of the Farmers’ and 
Settlers’ Association, in Sydney, recent- 
ly, a proposal in favor of a compulsory 
wheat pool was defeated after a stormy 
discussion. The chairman of the volun- 
tary pool committee said be objected to 
compulsion on principle. He was satis- 
fied, however, that if they could get the 
millers behind them they could force the 
growers into the pool. 

There was another method open, in the 
event of failure to get the millers in. 
That was to establish co-operative mills 
of their own. The New South Wales 


- millers, he continued, had been offered 


better conditions than had been accepted 
by the Victorian millers. 

A resolution supporting a voluntary 
pool, and suggesting an agreement with 
the millers to supply the mills with 
wheat, was agreed to. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





SALES OF RICE IN 1923-24 

Sales of rice through the American 
Rice Growers’ Association, Lake Charles, 
La., amounted to 845,556 bbls for the 
1923-24 season, at an average price of 
$4.0134 bbl, or a total of $3,393,554. Six 
districts in Texas contributed 426,584 
bbls, which brought an average price of 
$4.1769, and seven Louisiana districts 
sold 418,972 bbls at $3.8468. During the 
1921-22 season the association handled 
1,992,133 bbls rough rice, which sold for 
$7,282,134; the following year it han- 
dled 1,430,639 bbls, which sold for $4,704,- 
830, or an average price per bbl of 
$3.3305. The association has a member- 
ship in excess of 1,400. 


SPAIN’S AGITATION OVER 
BREAD HURTS MILLING 


Barcetona, Spain.—Bread is being 
made into a national bugaboo. There is 
no real bread problem, yet the authori- 
ties, national and local, persist in manu- 
facturing one. 

Owing to the drouth in Spain this year 
there is a short crop of wheat, though 
there will be plenty, it is thought, for 
domestic consumption. Prices, however, 
will be held up to a point well above the 
world market, owing to the nation’s pol- 
icy of prohibiting imports of wheat and 
flour. This policy is aimed at assisting 
the farmer, whose generally antiquated 
methods of cultivation make it impos- 
sible for him to compete in the world 
wheat market. 

These circumstances naturally form 
the basis for increased prices of flour 
and bread. The military directorate, in 
fact, has announced its general approval 
of a slight increase in the price of bread, 
recognizing this as an economic necessity, 
both in the interest of keeping wheat 
prices up to a profitable level and in giv- 
ing the miller and baker their due profit. 

There are other officials, however, who 
are less reasonable. In Barcelona they 
have declined to permit an increase in 
bread prices, and have fixed the price at 
which flour may be sold. The fixed price 
is 60 pesetas ~~ 100 kilos, which works 
out at around $7.10 bbl. With wheat 
ranging $1.50@1.70 bu, it is evident that 
the miller, at this figure for his product, 
must be the loser. 

Naturally, both milling and flour trad- 
ing are at a standstill. The authorities 
have been active in enforcing their de- 
cree, and several flour dealers have had 
their licenses suspended. Some of the 
mills are still grinding, but they have 
withdrawn all price lists, and have ceased 
to purchase further supplies of grain. 

Affairs, naturally, cannot go on in- 
definitely in this condition. The authori- 
ties undoubtedly will be forced to change 
their front. They are, however, as the 
world knows, definitely socialistic in their 
theories, and it is difficult to get them 
to view such a basic economy as bread in 
its natural and proper light. They do 


not appear to understand that starving 
the miller and baker will do no good to 
the farmer or workman. 

The question of the price of bread has 
always been a scarecrow which the gov- 
—— element in Spain has used both 
in offense and defense. Fortunately, 
however, the time when an increase of 
“un quartillo,” which is approximately a 
cent a loaf, could throw the country into 
a chaos of mutiny and revolution, is past. 
Today laborers and the middle classes 
have far larger wages and salaries than 
ever before, and even though the cost of 
living is higher, they are well able to 
afford an increase of what amounts to 
less than half a cent per pound loaf. 

It is quite likely that most of the talk 
about bread in the newspapers and in 
government circles is for political effect, 
and in the main it is hypocritical and 
unintelligent. It declines to admit the 
reasonableness of a very small increase 
in the price of bread, while at the same 
time tolerating exorbitant increases in 
the price of meat. Clothing, without any 
good reason whatsoever, has advanced 
100 per cent since 1914, and the cost of 
food in general has exceeded all reason- 
able limits. Spain today is afflicted by 
the worst rent law that was ever put on 
the statutes. 

As has been said before, there is really 
no bread problem in Spain, outside the 
problem of educating the public to a 
proper appreciation of the natural laws 
that should govern prices. Instead of 
keeping bread before the public as a 
major problem of economics in which is 
bound up the whole welfare and happi- 
ness of the people, there should be an 
intelligent campaign to establish the fact 
that the bread problem can safely be 
trusted to the fixed law of supply and 
demand, subject, of course, to reasonable 
government supervision. 

The grain crops have been harvested; 
and the drouth continues. This indicates 
danger to the wine and olive crops, and 
an unfortunate year in genéral for Span- 
ish agriculture. 

Fepertco Montacup CastTeLtano. 





India’s jute crop for 1924-25 is esti- 
mated at 8,044,892 bales, compared with 
6,996,000 last year, according to a cable. 
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A SELLER’S MARKET 

There have been a number of things 
from the very beginning of the crop year 
in July which seemed to indicate the de- 
velopment of a seller’s market. Stocks 
of flour were low and well depleted at 
the close of the last crop. With an un- 
sound piece of legislation like the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill pending in Congress. 
and with a prospect of its passage, no- 
body would be foolish enough either to 
buy or sell for distant delivery. So no 
provision had been, or could be, made 
for the replenishment of these stocks of 
flour at some future time, 

Then came a series of bullish crop re- 
ports and prices of both wheat and corn 
advanced so fast that they left every- 
body in the lurch, with still no provision 
for future requirements. The volume of 
hand-to-mouth buying from many quar- 
ters signified an urgency for flour and 
that stocks were low as had been predict- 
ed; later, when prices gave way some- 
what, the buying became more aggressive 
and confident and was extended to at 
least a partial provision for the trade’s 
future needs. 

What took place last week seems still 
further confirmatory of a seller’s mar- 
ket. Wheat was up 24%c for the May 
future at Chicago, rye was up 291%4c, Liv- 
erpool October wheat 17c, and Winnipeg 
20c, or thereabouts, over the previous 
week. The advance was caused by the 
covering of shorts and exporters, but 
back of that by crop and world condi- 
tions, by the statistical position of wheat, 
by export demand and movement, and 
not by manipulation. Europe wants 
wheat, and has been taking it because 
it will be needed. 

There is one aspect about the market- 
ing of grain which does not obtain in all 
other commodities. A system of trading 
in it has been built up, surrounded by a 
news service, which reflects almost im- 
mediately, overnight, any material 
change in crop or world conditions, and 
a revised trade opinion based upon them. 
So the complexion of the entire trade in 
wheat and flour, for example, is subject 
to these changes and adjustments, as 
they become known. 

The application and working out of 
the Dawes plan is contributing to the 
restoration of Europe and its buying 
power. Even allowing for some reduc- 

‘tion in import takings, owing to the high- 

er cost, there yet remains not much sur- 
plus, if any, over probable minimum con- 
sumptive requirements. The last govern- 
ment estimate of available wheat ex- 
ports for 1924-25 varies from a minimum 
of 600,000,000 bus to a maximum of 685,- 
000,000, and gives the import require- 
ments from a minimum of 460,000,000 
to a maximum of 564,000,000. There has 
been a heavy export demand, regardless 
of price. 

In certain sections of this country and 
in Canada there has been material im- 
pairment in the quality of the crop, due 
to weather conditions, and this fact is 
not allowed for in the above figures. 
Now that the early movement is over in 
this country, there is more of a disposi- 
tion to hold back wheat. And this is now 
finding reflection in the cash wheat situa- 
tion. Some soft wheat millers are not 
finding it any too easy to secure sup- 
plies, and the better grades in the North- 
west are selling at premiums. 

Millers who have shown a tendency to 

t wabbly and weak-kneed in their 
our prices should give this situation 
their serious consideration. Many of 
the big buyers have not provided for 
their requirements. They are not find- 
ing it so easy as formerly to work one 
miller against another, and to buy at dis- 
tress prices; indeed, in some cases they 
are showing signs of distress them- 
selves, and anxiety about their flour re- 


uirements. The volume of this consoli- 
ated and concentrated buying has now 
become so large that it is not quite so 
easy to arrange for it through the ex- 
ploitation of the mills. There is no 
reason or justification for giving flour 
away. The miller who can’t exhibit a 
little intelligence and backbone under 
these conditions should retire from the 
industry, and seek an asylum. That’s 
where he belongs. 


TOLEDO 

Sensational advances in wheat have had 
a tendency to slow down new bookings 
of flour. Wheat passed the $1.50 mark 
at Chicago last week, rather sooner than 
had been anticipated. In spite of the 
advance, some flour is being sold, and one 
miller goes so far as to report an excep- 
tionally good business at the top of the 
market and at full prices, The steady 
rise in prices has tended to terminate 
delays and jockeying to get in at lower 
levels. Counter offers have been met by 
further advances, so the buyer is forced 
to decide quickly whether he will get in 
or stay out. 

Although there has been a considerable 
volume of buying in the aggregate, the 
suspicion exists that many buyers have 
missed out in getting into the market at 
the right time for a substantial part of 
their supplies for any long period. It 
has been a bit demoralizing to the morale 
of buyers, and some of them are feeling 
rather sore about having missed the mar- 
ket. They are inclined to take it out on 
most anything and anybody, rather than 
themselves. 

The soft wheat movement is not free 
or plentiful, and those who did not an- 
ticipate their wants when they had the 
opportunity are now in an unenviable 
position. Furthermore, much of the 
wheat now offering, particularly from 
Michigan, is very high in moisture; some 
of it is sprouted, and some will turn 
musty. If salable at all, it will be at 
heavy discounts. Farmers made a mis- 
take in not leaving their wheat in shock 
to dry out, or in stacking it. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted, Oct. 3, at $6.90@7.30 bbl, local 
springs $7.70@8.20, local hard winters 
$7.45, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted at $27.75@29 
ton, mixed feed $31.25@31.75, and mid- 
= $33.60@33.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.41% bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Oct. 3. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
SS Oe averevre eee re 47,000 98 
PUOVIGGS WOE 6c iccccecess 47,000 98 
. £ Pe 40,200 84 
ee OD 6c ns scavecss 35,500 74 
Three years ago ........... 25,700 53% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at To- 

ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4. 25 156,840 116,190 74 
Previous week. 24 141,960 118,320 83 
Year ago ...... 16 99,300 81,225 82 
Two years ago. 23 147,960 82,793 56 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Sept. 28-Oct. 4, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 263,000 480,000 63,000 18,000 

Corn, bus.... 106,000 20,000 ..... 4,000 

Oats, bus.... 137,000 123,000 93,000 49,000 
NOTES 


E. N. Fairchild, Fairchild Milling Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was on ’change Oct. 3. 





Francis B. Miller is now representing 
the King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
in southern Ohio, with headquarters at 
Columbus. 


Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in Dayton, 
Ohio, last week and attended the inter- 
national air races, 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Elevator A, 
which has not been in operation for two 
years, will be torn down. This is one 
of the oldest elevators there, and had a 
capacity of 450,000 bus. 

The Tri-State Baking Co., ins 
plants at Flint and Detroit, Mich., an 
Toledo, Ohio, will build a new plant on 
Curtis Street, Toledo. This will be 
thoroughly modern and up to date in 
every respect, 

The headquarters of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
this territory, is now at Cleveland, Ohio, 
having been moved there from Detroit, 
Mich., recently. C. S. Jeffries, who has 
been manager of this branch for many 
years, is in charge, with an office at 523 
Guardian Building. 

Edward D. Evans, president Evans 
Milling Co., corn millers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has bought the plant of the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co., Decatur, IIl., at a re- 
ported price of $216,000. This plant has 
a capacity of 1,500 bbls flour and 8,000 
bus corn. The flour plant was built only 
a few years ago, and is modern. 

Toledo men who will attend the con- 
vention of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion at Chicago, Oct. 8-9, include David 
Anderson, National Milling Co., Cyrus 
S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., J. D. Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., and W. H. Wiggin, The North- 
western Miller. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has opened a buying office in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at 211 West South Street, 
and will buy for 183 stores at present 
and as many more as are put in the 
state. The company took 125 stores 
from the Cincinnati district, and Indiana 
is to be considered a district in itself, 
with T. H. George, formerly manager of 
the Cincinnati district, in charge. 

The following appointments have been 
announced in the resale organization of 
the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
for central states territory: J. C. Herron, 
formerly with the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., is working out of 
Columbus, and L, O. Lemaster and C. 
W. Gibbs out of Huntington, W. Va., 
but all under the direction of the district 
sales office at Columbus, Ohio, in charge 
of W. S. Neiswonger, manager. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Flour output figures last week fell un- 
der 10,000 bbls, against 12,000 the pre- 
vious week and 13,000 the week before 
that. The advance in the price of wheat 
has been too swift for the trade to keep 
abreast of much more than current 
needs. 

With wheat at $1.50 bu there is little 
likelihood that dealers or consumers will 
speculate in flour. Bakers and retailers 
are practically forced to do some buying 
at this time, but to lay in large stocks 
for the future is impossible. illers do 
not feel there is any permanency in the 
wheat rise. A few weeks ago they said‘ 
the prospect was for a lively fall trade, 
and they still cling to that statement. 
The Indianapolis correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller talked to a number 
of large grocery concerns and bakeries 
in this territory, and each said his stock 
was not large and that he could well buy 
in much larger quantities were prices 
on a more favorable basis. Each indi- 
cated that his future buying was. being 
held down to the lowest possible point. 
To prevent overloading stock room, mill- 
ers are operating on a lighter production 
basis, but they are selling all that is 
being milled. 

Prices have been advanced about 50c, 
with the following quoted on Oct. 4: soft 
winter wheat patents, $6.70@8.50; Kan- 
sas or hard wheat patents, $7.10@8; 
spring wheat patents, $7.50@8.50. Wheat 
feeds have been unchanged for some 
time. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Oct. 4: wheat, 
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No. 2 red $1.45@1.47, No. 2 hard $1.37 
@1.39; corn, No. 2 white $1.08@ 1.10, 
No. 3 white $1.07@1.09, No. 2 yellow 
$1.08@1.10, No. 3 yellow $1.07@1.09, No, 
2 mixed $1.05@1.07, No. 3 mixed $1.04@ 
1.06; oats, No. 2 white 51@52c, No, 3 
white 50@5lc. 

Output of flour by mills in Indi inap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,0 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § a tivity 

9,611 48 


48 


Bett, BB+Bak.. © ccacsscccves 
Previous week ... 
Year ago ° 
Two years @fO ......+++... 
Grain inspections for the week eiding 
Oct. 4, in bushels: wheat, 58,500 in, 9,000 
out; corn, 368,000 in, 91,000 out; oats, 
156,000 in, 130,000 out; rye, 6,000 i) 
Stocks in store, Oct. 4, with compari- 
sons: wheat, 785,500 bus as against 77 ?,500 
on Oct. 6, 1923; corn, 272,700 as ay iinst 
132,000; oats, 562,700 as against 34 ,000. 


NOTES 

Mills are paying $1.40 bu for No. ° red 
wheat, delivered at the mills. 

Millers are prominent among In. ian- 
apolis manufacturers who are exhil) ting 
products at the Indianapolis Indu:'rial 
Show being held at the Indiana : tate 
Fairground. They have private exh bits, 
and prominent among these are shov ings 
of products made from Indiana ¢g own 
wheat. : 





Curis O. Axpi vy. 


EVANSVILLE 

The milling business last week |.\t a 
new high mark. The advancing priv of 
wheat brought flour orders almost in a 
flood, and millers spent a busy week zet- 
ting out the business. Not only wa. the 
domestic demand full fledged, but export 
inquiry with the teeth removed came 
rushing in with the tide, with the conse- 
quence that many sales were made ai the 
market. Millers here advanced the wheat 
price to $1.40 bu at mills and $1.57 at 
stations. Fluctuations in the wheat price 
at Chicago were not reflected in the St. 
Louis market, local millers asserted 

“We are in need of wheat,” a promi- 
nent miller said, “and we find ours:lves 
willing to pay the best price quoted.” 
He said that his mill has been on a 
24-hour basis for the past four months, 
and he has been disposing of a good part 
of his output. 

Local farmers who have wheat siocks 
left are holding on to them, in the be- 
lief that the grain will go much hiyher, 
predicting figures around $1.75 bu before 
the first of the year. There is consid- 
erable old corn held by farmers here, who 
also are waiting for the advance |\iey 
are expecting. 

Flour quotations show a considerable 
advance in prices, the closing, Oct. 4, 
based Evansville, 98-Ib sacks, car! ad 
lots, being: best patent, $8.25@8.50; ‘irst 
patent, $7.85; straights, $7@7.35; | an- 
sas, $8; spring, $8.75; clears in j:\'es, 
first $5.75@6, second $5.50. 


NOTES 

The Indiana Farm Bureau Federa‘ion 
and its affiliated organizations report | hat 
business handled during the past scar 
amounted in value to $26,968,001. 

Incorporation papers have been fied 
at Mount Vernon, Ind., for the Mount 
Vernon Milling Co., with a capital stick 
of $125,000. The directors are Jos ph 
E. Kelley, William H. Gonnerman 4 
Robert E. Stinson, all of whom are c:;'i- 
talists in Posey County. The new » |! 
to be operated is almost completed, °' 4 
will manufacture flour, meal and cere’! 


products. 
W. W. Ross 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade is extremely dull an‘ 
narrow, but prices have advanced 30@6(’ 
bbl on soft and hard wheat patents, du- 
to the advance in the future market 
that was caused by unfavorable crop 
poe. Mills are offering freely, bu 

uyers are slow to acquire more thai 
week end requirements. 

Hominy feed has advanced in pric. 
but movement is rather light. Stocks ar 
nominal. : 

Cottonseed meal is being held steady i» 
response to the export trade for cake an‘! 
the shutting down of mills in the South- 
east on account of lack of seed for crush- 
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ing. The two weeks’ rain in September 
retarded the movement, causing a num- 
ber of oil mills to stop temporarily. Seed, 
on Oct. 4, was bringing around $35 at 
the wagon, and meal was quoted, Georgia 
common points, at $36. 

Hay receipts are steady to about nor- 
mal. Movement very good on steady de- 
mand. The better grades are slightly 
higher. Stocks are generally small. 

Collections are improving with the 
marketing of cotton and other crops. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





NASHVILLE 

With wheat advancing at a rapid rate, 
flour trade in the Southeast is fairly 
active. The upward trend of wheat has 
doubtless resulted in caution on the part 
of many buyers, but they are becoming 
more friendly to the high market, and 
more confidence is prevailing. Buy- 
ing continues in fair volume, and is some 
larger than at the corresponding time 
last year. Most of the purchases are in 
lots of one or two carloads, but there 
have been some sales of 1,000 bbls. Gen- 
eral reports indicate prosperous condi- 
tions in the South. 

According to A. B. Genung, economist 
of te United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, general sentiment in this region 
is distinctly optimistic. Prospect for a 
$1,:00,000,000 cotton crop is the out- 
standing feature in Mr. Genung’s state- 
mei', but other crops are in good condi- 
tion 

Fiour prices have been tending upward 
with wheat. Quotations, Oct. 4, were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.., Ohio River points, $8.35@8.75; 
standard or regular patent, $7.85@8.25; 
straight patent, $7.40@7.75; first clears, 
$5.75@6.25. 

Rehandlers report seasonable demand. 
Prices, Oct. 4: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8 
@8.59; hard winter short patent, $7.25 
@7.75. 

Wheat has been soaring. No. 2 red, 
witl: bill, was quoted Oct. 4 at $1.68@ 
1.69 bu, Nashville. Notwithstanding the 
high prices, mills continue to make pur- 
chases to cover shipments of flour. 

Demand for corn meal remains quiet. 
Prices, Oct. 4: bolted, in sacks, cwt, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $3@3.10; un- 
bolted, $2.90@3. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 20-37 ...0e 139,020 104,673 75.2 
Previous week ... 146,220 105,327 72.0 
Fear aG@ icvivccos 205,320 145,011 70.6 
Two years ago... 193,980 124,204 64.2 
Three years ago.. 206,130 123,128 59.7 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 27 Oct. 4 
Flour, bbls 25,700 24,200 
Wheat, bus . 415,000 416,000 
Gorn, WE savcwniesesets 61,500 65,000 
Gate, WOH cvncswaaa doesn 510,000 519,000 





NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 105 cars. 

John Reis, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, was a recent visitor to 
Nashville, 

G. A. Breaux, vice president Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, has returned 
from California. 

Joun Leiper. 


PITTSBURGH 
Conditions in the flour market here 
show an improvement, with more of an 
inclination by consumers to buy. While 
there has been a hesitancy by some of 
the bakers to come into the market, the 
recent activity in the wheat market, 


coupled ‘With the firmness of flour, has 
given th the idea that flour prices 
will be shigher. There were a number 
of 5 orders placed during the week. 


Mills have held their prices quite firm 
and declined overtures from bakers who 
were eager to buy flour at lower quota- 
tions than the mills have fixed. The re- 
cent advance in wheat stimulated the 
flour market here to a marked degree, 
although the bulk of the sales was for 
prompt shipment. Some of the bakers 
still anticipate a decline in values, due 
to the pressure of spring wheat on the 
market, despite the fact that reports 
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from abroad indicate a rather serious 
shortage in bread grains, and that wheat 
and rye brokers are very bullish. 

Practically all of the larger bakers 
here have ample supplies of flour on 
hand, some sufficient to carry them into 
February and March. The smaller ones 
are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis, as 
are also the retail grocers who have a 
trade in flour. 

Flour men as a rule are very optimis- 
tic, and anticipate that their sales will 
be larger as the winter approaches. 
They are practically in accord on the 
proposition that lower priced flour is 


offerings. Quotations, Oct. 4: No. 2 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.24@1.26 bu; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.23@1.25. 

Oats were in fair demand, with prices 
firm. Quotations: No. 2 white, 59@60c; 
No. 3 white, 58@59c. 

NOTES 

Elmer A. Croll, aged 60, who for a 
number of years was engaged in the 
milling business, died at his home in Top- 
ton, Pa., Sept. 29. 

State inspectors at work under the 
food and drugs act have been especially 
active in prosecuting millers who are 





proud. 


chief inspector in 1884. 


5, 1776. 





New York’s ‘Flour Inspector 


HEN a business organization or any part of it has to its credit 
such achievements as the flour inspection department of the New 
York Produce Exchange it is worthy of more than passing note, 
and in all probability no judge of any court can point to a like record, 
namely, that no decision during a period of 12 years has been reversed, 
a record of which the present New York flour inspector may feel justly 


The inspection of flour at New York was actually begun about a 
century ago, but did not take on any substantial proportions until some 
time thereafter. Originally it was a private enterprise controlled by 
Thomas Shields, Thomas Dougherty and one or two others, but about 1874 
it was taken over by the Produce Exchange, and Dougherty was made its 
He served for 10 years, and was succeeded at his 





after luncheon the present inspector may be found for a time ensconced 
in a comfortable chair, from which position he amiably acknowledges the 
salutes of his many friends in the trade, the financial position of the 
department may be said to be extremely sound. 

The offices of the inspection department are located in the new portion 
of the building, and are not only equipped with every facility for the 
proper and expeditious handling of its business, but are replete with old 
records and pictures of the early days of the flour business in New York. 
Not the least interesting of these is an invoice of 102 bbls flour sold by one 
Jacob Remsen to John Morris, amounting to £156 8s 4d, and dated June 


The exceedingly fine record made by Mr. Bedell and his assistant in- 
spectors has not been the result of luck, but simply that of long, hard and 
conscientious work, for which his department is entitled to the highest 
tribute, and is one that will probably never be surpassed. 

Gus, as he is familiarly known, is not a giant in stature, but every 
inch is composed entirely of that quality which goes to make up a sub- 
stantial, conscientious, and likable man. 


death by William A. Burns, 
who filled the position up to his 
death in 1912, when A. C. Be- 
dell, the present incumbent, 
was appointed. 

There is probably no man in 
the flour business in the United 
States today who has a wider 
experience than Mr. Bedell. 
He has been directly and ac- 
tively connected with the trade 
since 1873, and is one of the 
oldest continuous subscribers 
to The Northwestern Miller. 

During the war period, Mr. 
Bedell and his assistants did a 
prodigious amount. of. work, 
the actual volume of which can 
perhaps be realized by the fact 
that while the inspection 
charges are but lec per sack, 
during that period the reserve 
fund accruing from _ these 
charges rose to $220,000, and 
though now reduced to some- 
thing over $100,000 by reason 
of the exchange drawing from 
this fund sufficient to build the 
structure now partly used by 
the Produce Exchange Lunch- 
eon Club, where every day 








uncertain, at least in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

It is reported that a fair volume of 
Kansas flour was marketed last week at 
prices in keeping with the policy of the 
mill bought from. Considerable soft 
winter wheat flour was bought, and de- 
mand for rye flour also showed an in- 


crease, with prices of both showing ad- 
“vancing tendencies. 


Flour quotations, Oct. 4: spring wheat 
first patent $8@8.50, standard patent 
$7.50@8; hard winter short patent $7.50 
@8.25, standard patent $7.25@7.75, 
clears $6.50@7,—all cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $6@6.50, bulk; pure 
white rye $7.25@7.75, pure medium rye 
$6.50@7, pure dark rye $5.50@6, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Demand for corn is slack, with fair 


misbranding or short-weighing flour. A 
number of suits have been instituted. 

H. W. Bostwick, manager Venango 
Flour Mills, Franklin, Pa., has retired, 
and Johnson & Co., the owners, have sold 
the mill to Peters & Wood. E.‘N. Brook- 
houser will be manager of the mill. The 
mills were built in 1857. 


Another link in the chain of stores op- 
erated in western Pennsylvania by the 
Union Supply Co. has been opened at 
Muse, a mining town near Canonsburg. 
The store cost $45,000, and has a large 
department devoted to the sale of flour, 
feed and groceries. The company op- 
erates 68 stores in 10 counties. 

The J. E. Masters Grocery Co., Charle- 
roi, Pa., for the past 19 years conducted 
by J. E. Masters, has been sold to Lee 
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Honaker and Nelson McKenna. Mr. 
Masters retired, due to the fact that 
since being elected treasurer of Wash- 
ington County, he found it impossible to 
devote any time to the grocery and flour 
business. 

Two of the largest wholesale grocery 
concerns in central Pennsylvania were 
consolidated at Huntingdon, Pa., when 
Reeves, Parvin & Co. purchased from the 
receivers of the Bayer Grocery Co. its 
building, warehouse and stock. The of- 
ficers of the combined concerns are as 
follows: President, Francis B. Reeves, 
Jr; vice presidents, George Lippincott 
and John White; secretary, Urban Doo- 
little; treasurer, H. R. Boynton. 

C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 

In the words of the perpetually cheer- 
ful, who advocate optimism under all cir- 
cumstances, the market here is not so 
bad as might be expected. In spite of 
continual recent advances it is active. 
With $1.50 wheat a reality the consumer 
in this section is preparing to be resigned 
to permanently higher prices. The price 
cutter is temporarily debarred from 
practice. Mill quotations have kept pace 
with the grain market, and all grades of 
flour are held firmly. Quotations, Oct. 4: 
spring patents $8.70@8.90, advertised 
brands $9.25@9.50; Kansas top grades 
$8.10@8.50, bakers patents $7.60@7.90; 
soft winter patents from central states 
$7.55@7.75, standard patents $7.25@7.50. 


NOTES 


The first shipment of oats to the Nor- 
folk municipal grain elevator, 15 cars 
from Chicago, has arrived. Hitherto the 
elevator has been engaged largely in the 
movement of corn, barley and wheat. 

Chain stores are selling the 14-oz loaf 
of bread for 5c, while the 16-oz one 
ranges all the way up to 9c at grocery 
stores for certain grades. No price ad- 
vances have been announced by bakers 
as yet, —- several members of the 
trade have declared that an increase 
might be expected shortly. 

JosepH A. Lesuir. 





Oate Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Sept, 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 
average (000’s omitted): 





Acres -————Bushels . 

1924 1924 1923 Av. 
New York... 915 31,444 32,747 34,964 
Pennsylvania 1,018 37,396 33,930 41,180 
OREO cccccecs 1,531 62,541 62,302 53,236 
Indiana .... 1,774 69,623 48,692 59,088 
Illinois ..... 4,092 162,064 135,100 146,005 
Michigan ... 1,513 58,825 48,896 48,407 
Wisconsin... 2,590 103,704 92,166 92,526 
Minnesota... 4,266 173,498 153,254 122,868 
TOWS .cccces 5,639 234,865 203,004 209,956 
Missouri - 1,618 41,897 34,500 42,189 
N. Dakota... 2,746 88,105 54,924 57,139 
S. Dakota... 2,442 89,084 78,336 69,005 
Nebraska ... 2,456 78,911 81,048 67,070 
Kansas .... 1,539 40,398 34,922 45,334 
BOBRR occ. 1,441 48,994 47,040 40,052 
Oklahoma... 1,380 37,337 24,000 40,257 
Montana ... 720 24,710 22,209 14,310 
Other states. 4,045 103,016 122,753 118,930 





U. States. 41,625 1,486,412 1,299,823 1,302,510 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 corn production, based on condition 
Sept. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 average, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 Av. 
Pennsylvania ..... 61,454 61,640 69,794 
North Carolina ... 40,625 58,568 53,429 
GeOPGIA ccccsccese 49,215 64,158 
ee 159,859 155,102 
pC See 192,616 177,513 
BRUM scccccccces 337,312 317,273 
Wisconsin 83,361 87,702 
Minnesota ... 154,692 128,469 
Iowa ........ 430,240 427,555 
Missouri ..... oa 196,860 173,702 
South Dakota ..... 106,814 145,176 108,856 
Nebraska ........ 209,529 272,052 190,586 
TEOMGRS. ccscccccces 148,131 122,149 87,001 
Kentucky ......... 73,378 87,866 89,159 
Tennessee ......... 65,820 73,941 83,241 
BIGBOTAR cocccssce 43,652 48,988 56,568 
eee 80,420 96,440 125,928 
Oklahoma ........ 73,440 37,536 59,880 





United States . .2,512,888 3,046,387 2,899,428 





“Clean Your Wheat on the Farm” is 
the slogan adopted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the grain 
cleaning and grading campaign being 
carried on in the spring wheat states. 
Posters, 28x10 in in size, bearing this 
slogan and pertinent facts regarding the 
value of marketing only clean wheat, have 
been prepared by the department. 
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EIPRODERINTIB] 


Of all the tangible remains of arts and 
crafts that one sees today in Pompeii 
none are more interesting than those of 
the miller. Certainly it is hard to imag- 
ine machinery in greater contrast with 
that of the present. Two decades ago 
more than 20 houses had already been 
excavated in which there were groups 
of three or four mills. 

It is, however, no longer necessary to 
go to Pompeii in order to see an ancient 
Roman mill, for one in a state of per- 
fect preservation is now included in the 
collection of classical antiquities of the 
University of Michigan. It was present- 
ed to the University by the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association and G. Frank 
Allmendinger, of the Michigan Milling 
Co., Ann Arbor. It was found between 
Pompeii and Mount Vesuvius, only a 
few minutes’ walk from the famous villa 
of Boscoreale, about one and one half 
miles north of the city, by Professor 
Francis W. Kelsey, and it took nearly 
four years to bring the stones over, there 
being many legal delays, the owners of 
the stones having died, and the matter 
being thrown into the courts, which are 
slow of action. , 

The following article, descriptive of 
the mill, is by Eugene S. McCartney, 
editor of scholarly publications, Uni- 
versity of Michigan: 

“In the destruction which overwhelmed 
the city of Pompeii in 79 A. D. Vesuvius 
pronounced the requiem upon the useful 
but monotonous existence of this mill. 
Like Pompeii, it was buried, not by a 
flow of lava, but by a rain of pumice 
stone and ashes. Its resting place was 
not disturbed until a few years ago, 
when it was found at a depth of 15 or 
2) ft below the surface. 

“Under certain conditions of the at- 
mosphere, carbonic acid gas gathered in 
the excavation and killed birds which 
flew into the hollow early in the morning. 
As soon as the wind would arise, the air 
in the excavation would become safe, 
but the danger was so great in general 
that the site had to be filled in and 
vineyards are now growing about it. 


“Since the miller and the baker, like 























Roughly Sketched Relief, in the 
Vatican, Showing Roman Mill 
in Operation 


the barber and the surgeon of later days, 
combined two offices in one, an oven is 
regularly found in the same establish- 
ment. Doubtless many calories were 
wasted in the ancient oven, but it got 
results. There are carbonized loaves of 
bread now on exhibition in the displa 
cases of the Naples Museum. ‘Although 
they were flattened by the weight of 
the falling ashes and still show the forms 
of the molds in which they were shaped, 
they look very much like our round 
loaves. Strange to say, charred grains 





of wheat have likewise survived the ca- 
tastrophe. 

“The approximate measurements of 
this mill are as follows: greatest diam- 
eter, 25 inches; inside diameter at neck, 
7 inches; height of cylindrical portion of 
base, 22 inches; total height of base, 35 
inches; depth of upper stone, 24 inches; 
total height of mill, 47 inches. It has 
been estimated that the mill was capable 
of supplying the owners and slaves of 
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ANCIENT MILL FROM 
POMPEII GIFT TO 
MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY 


trolled by using a higher or lower stand- 
ard in the nether millstone, a method 
that gave more or less play td the upper 
stone. Grooves running up and down or 
else slanting are clearly represented on 
some of the ancient reliefs. The slant- 
ing channels running down obliquely in 
the direction in which the mill was turned 
would seem to be the most efficient 
means of carrying off the ground grain. 
The floyr was collected in a trough 
made in a narrow ring of masonry that 
had been built up around the base of 
the lower stone. Readers who have seen 
D’Annunzio’s screen story, Cabiria, will 
find most of this description superfluous. 
“The motive power for such a mill 
might be provided by either man or 
beast. In Roman comedy, masters fre- 
quently threaten slaves with a turn at 
the mill. If horses or asses were em- 
ployed, they were geared to a more 
elaborate framework. Blinders were 
used, and also a kind of check to keep 
them from the flour. A relief in the 
Vatican Museum shows these devices. 
“Of course the millstones wore away. 
The portions that were powdered simply 
added to the mineral ingredients of the 
flour and shared the same lot. Bread 
made in a mill of poor quality was 














Roman Mill, with Reconstructed Framework and Levers Ready for Operation 


a farm establishment of perhaps 30 or 
40 persons. 

“From the photographs of the mill the 
structure and method of operation can 
be readily understood. It is made in two 
parts. The base, which was stationary, 
is a cylinder tapering off above in a 
cone. In the apex of this cone is a hole 
approximately three inches square for 
the reception of a wooden standard, 
which was capped by an iron pivot. The 
upper millstone, picturesquely called 
‘runner’ by the Germans, is shaped like 
two truncated cones. From the inside, 
however, the lines closely resemble those 
of an hourglass. In order to provide a 
handy means of operation, sockets for 
the insertion of bars or levers were cut 
into the shoulders that had been left in 
the center. They were bolted in through 
the holes in the sides. 

“If the full weight of the upper stone 
had been ‘allowed to rest on the sloping 
sides of the lower one, it would have 
been impossible to operate the mill effi- 
ciently. To obviate this difficulty a 
framework was rigged up on the upper 
half of the top stone. By means of the 
hole in its center the horizontal beam 
was pivoted on the standard, and the 
weight of the upper stone was shifted 
from the sides of the lower one. This 
caused a slight oscillation, so that only 
limited portions of the grinding sur- 
faces were in actual contact at any giv- 
en time. 

“Sometimes a hopper was added, but 
the eye half of the top stone usually 
served this purpose. The flow of grain 
could be regulated by a perforated iron 
disk at the neck of the runner. In it 
there was one large hole for the insertion 
of the round stem of the standard, while 
four smaller ones served for the grain. 

“The grade of the flour could be con- 


gritty. Horace, in his well-known de- 
scription of a journey to Brundisium, 
complains that the bread at Canusium 
was lapidosus (rocky). 

“First class stones were quarried on 
the slopes of Vesuvius and Etna. The 
advantages of hard porous stones can 
be readily seen. They were practically 
self-sharpening. The abrasion of a crys- 
tal in its matrix of basalt simply pro- 
vided a new cutting edge. In Greece, 
where there were no volcanoes, ‘mill 





Two Parte of the Roman Mill. 





Upper Stone (Left). 
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sharpeners’ seem to have been in com. 
mon demand. 

“The Latin word for mill is mola 
(grinder), which is the same as our 
word molar. This type of mill is eyij- 
dently a development from the primitive 
method of grinding grain between two 
flat stones. The © ae was a pistor 
(pounder), a word that seems to recall 
the use of the pestle. In Greek the 
upper millstone is fittingly called ‘grind- 
ing ass.’ 

“A rough scratching upon a wall in 
Rome shows an ass engaged in turning 
a mill. The accompanying inscription 
reads: ‘Work, little donkey, as I have 
worked, and it will do you good.’ Some 
archeologists think that the sketch was 
made by a schoolboy. It would add a 
touch of, humor if we might suppose 
that the picture of the ass is a carica- 
ture upon a dullard named Ascllus 
(Ass). One scholar with a wild imagina- 
tion infers from this rough drawing that 
the Roman boy looked upon school as a 
grind. 

“If one may judge from an inscription 
upon a Pompeian wall, a person who 
performed conscientiously his dutie: as 
a miller-baker might look for poliiical 
preferment. The writer begs that C. 
Julius Polybius may be made aedile on 
the ground that he carries good bread.” 





TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
AMERICA AND AUSTRALIA 


MELsourNE, Vicrorta.—There is a cefi- 
nite and notable movement among the 
leading men of Australia to strengthen 
the business and other ties between the 
commonwealth and the United States of 
America, 

It is realized that, as a nation, 
tralia has much to gain by such a devel- 
opment, not only commercially, but also 
politically and educationally. As Amer- 
ica is one of the oldest, and certainly the 
greatest, of truly democratic countries, 
Australia is perhaps the youngest, but 
by no means the least progressive. 

All of the most important business 
establishments of the commonwealth 
which have dealings with enterprises in 
the United States make it a practice 
now of sending their representatives reg- 
ularly across the Pacific, and there is a 
rapidly increasing stream of visitors— 
commercial, industrial and_ scientific— 
from America to Australia, where, it is 
acknowledged, a remarkably wide and 
interesting field awaits exploitation. 

Again and again Americans and \us- 
tralians who have extensively toured the 
respective countries have emphasized the 
kinship of the two peoples, and the simi- 
larity of their snthele and aspirations. 
On numerous occasions, in recent times 
particularly, representative public guath- 
erings in Australia have unanimously 
voiced the view that the future peace, 
progress and happiness of the world lie 
very largely in the keeping of America. 

A plea for a better understanding be- 
tween the people of the British Empire 
and the United States of America was 
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Lower Stone (Right). 
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made by the speaker of the House of 
Representatives (Mr. Watt) at a recent 
meeting of the English-speaking Union 
in Victoria. i 

The minister for home and territories 
(Senator Pearce) said his experiences 
while at the Washington Disarmament 
Conference had assured him that a large 
proportion of the people of America de- 
sired to see the formation of a bond 
with the British Empire. 

The ex-prime minister of Australia 
(Mr. W. M. Hughes), who has just re- 
turned from an extended lecturing tour 
of the United States, has given in press 
interviews some interesting and flatter- 
ing opinions regarding institutions and 
the enterprise of the people. 

Referring to university life and the 
hivher educational system generally, he 
said, “Everything is on a grand scale, 
so vast as to be a little staggering.” 
With regard to the differences between 


the political systems of the two coun- 
tries he pointed out that “these are very 
striking.” 


Continuing, Mr. Hughes said: “Re- 
spousible government as we know it in 
Australia is unknown in America. The 
system of balancing and checking and 
counter checking there is carried on to 
a) oint which renders government almost 
in ossible. If our system be right, then 
the American system should not work. 
Rut it does, and though no doubt the 
iiichinery creaks a good deal as it turns 

id, still the great outstanding feature 

of the American political system is that 

forms an instrument of government 

for over 110,000,000 people. There. are 

ots on the sun. Everything is not 

rfect, but, like ours, it is a system of 
ree government.” 

Mr. Hughes has come back a vigorous 
advocate of the spending of at least 
£10,000 per annum on Australian pub- 

city in the United States. “Let us get 
an idea of what America means to us,” 
le proceeds. “Here is this mighty nation 
ot 110,000,000 people with a population 
increasing, and a country amazingly rich. 
It offers a much wider field for Aus- 
tralian trade than is now carried on. 
Publicity is essential if we are to in- 
crease that trade. Publicity is one of 
the steps toward increasing demand for 
\ustralian commodities.” 

Mr. Hughes admits that the Australian 
office in New York is doing excellent 
work, “but there is no propaganda being 
carried on.” He was much impressed 
with the work of some of the univer- 
sities in the sphere of commercial psy- 
chology, especially that feature of it di- 
rected to salesmanship. 

Hundreds of newspapers throughout 
\ustralia published in full or the main 
text of the interview with Mr. Hughes, 
and a number of them also gave promi- 
nence to the observations made by a 
leading business man who last week re- 
turned from the United States. He was 
forcefully struck by the personal note in 
American trade, and added, “This in- 
dividuality results in excellent service.” 

This man forecasts a big development 
of trade between America and Australia, 
but laments the want of a wider knowl- 
edge in America of the conditions in 
Australia and the potentialities of the 
country. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 


USE OF SOFT WINTER 
FLOUR IN BREAD MAKING 


\t the recent convention of the Penn- 
Sylvania State Millers’ Association, in 
Muncy, Pa, W. G. Goodenow, of the 
City Flouring Mills, Muncy, speaking on 
“How Pennsylvania Mills Can Produce 
a Better Bread Flour,” said, in part: 

“There are those who now claim that 
soft winter wheat flours can be used ex- 
clusively by the commercial baker, but 
I do not think the time is right for this 
as yet. But having seen thousands of 
barrels of flours of similar character 
used by commercial bakers in the pro- 
duction of bread which will compare 
very favorably with any bread produced 
In any section of the country, I do not 
hesitate to say that flours milled from 
the proper quality of soft winter wheats 
can be used successfully along with other 
types of flour by the commercial baker, 
and in many cases with no variation in 
the methods of handling. We some- 
times hear the argument that two flours 
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Papyrus Letter Uncovers a Wheat Deal of 256 B. C. 








tC OSOS to Zeno, greeting: 








“I received your letter in which you wrote me to retain one hundred artabas of the wheat that was in the ship, 
but to dispose of the rest at the best possible price. 


“However, with regard to keeping the grain, know that it is no longer possible. 


For, while we were still unaware 


that you would want it, we sold all the wheat in the port of Aphroditopolis through Ptolemaeus, the agent of Archibiades, 
the epistates, for a talent in gold, 241 artabas. 


“Poicharmus directed us to give Pyrrichus money to buy wineskins at Heracleopolis. 
have not enough money to raise the amount necessary for Pyrrichus. 


Know therefore that we 


For money is still due me in Ptolemais from the sale 


price of the grain, in regard to which I am sending you a letter of agreement to remit 288 drachmas on Mecheir 10th., and 
I have on hand 400 drachmas. You would do well to write me where I should get the money to complete the amount for 


him, and whether we should send storax* with him, to take advantage of the prices. 


confidence in such matters. 


“We have also shipped all the wine that was in store in Ptolemais. 
“Further, inform me where I am to get grain, and how much I am to give to Ammonius the miller, to prepare 


fine flour. 


“We have also given Pyrrichus ten drachmas for travel money. 


“Farewell. 
“The 29th year, Mecheir 5.” 
*A kind of gum. 


For we know that he is worthy of 








of different fermenting character cannot 
be used in the same blend. For instance, 
some will say that when a long ferment- 
ing flour and a short fermenting flour 
are blended, if the resulting dough is 
fermented according to the requirements 
of the shorter working flour, the parti- 
cles of the stronger flour will be under- 
fermented, or vice versa. 

“This argument is used very often by 
those who handle one type of flour only. 
But how can it be reconciled with the 
fact that all flour is made from various 
lots of wheat composed of kernels of 
wheat which no one will: claim to be ex- 
actly alike? The character of a blend 
of flours is the resultant of the separate 
characteristics of the individual flours. 
It has been my experience in commercial 
bakeries that it is possible to produce a 
satisfactory loaf from any blend which 
consists of flours each of which when 
handled according to the proper method 
for this flour produces a standard loaf. 
There is no question that the baker can 
use soft winter wheat flour in bread 
making. 

“It must be admitted, however, that 
there is a very strong prejudice among 
our bakers against its use, due largely 
to their never having had any experience 
with this type of bread flour. How, 
then, can the Pennsylvania miller intro- 
duce flour from this type of wheat into 
the commercial bakery. There are two 


ways: (1) He can mill a flour from this 
type of wheat exclusively and depend 
upon his ability as a salesman or demon- 
strator, perhaps, to overcome the preju- 
dice against it and persuade the baker 
to try it. This method has been tried 
no doubt by some of our millers, and 
quite likely with little success; or, (2) 
he can mill a blend of wheats which will 
produce a flour of the same or more de- 
sirable characteristics than those of 
flours with which the baker is familiar. 
I believe this method is the better, and 
affords an easier entrance into the bak- 
ery. It is the one which has been adopt- 
ed by our company.” 





STANDARDS FOR GRAIN SORGHUMS 

An order promulgating official grain 
standards of the United States for grain 
sorghums, to become effective Dec. 1, 
1924, has been issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture issued 
in 1922 a circular containing grades for 
grain sorghums which were recommend- 
ed for use by the grain trade and in- 
spection departments, but were not made 
official under the grain standards act. 
Since that time these recommended 
standards have been adopted by state 
grain inspection departments as well as 
by commercial inspection departments, 
and have worked out satisfactorily. Re- 
peated requests have been received by 


the department that the standards be 
made official in order that interested par- 
ties may have the benefit of supervision 
and appeal under the act. 

In making the standards official no 
change was made in the grades or re- 
quirements as set forth in the recom- 
mended grades, for the reason that they 
have been in satisfactory commercial op- 
eration for the past two years. 





MILLING CONDITIONS IN MANCHURIA 

The Manchurian Flour Mill Co., Ltd., 
Mukden, was established by Japanese 
financiers in 1906, at a time when no 
large mills existed for producing flour. 
The capital amounted to 1,000,000 yen 
(a yen is equal to about 2s English 
money), and was subsequently raised to 
3,000,000 in 1918. In 1920 the company 
united with other mills, the most impor- 
tant being the North Manchurian Mills 
Co., Ltd., the Corean Mills Co., Ltd., and 
the Continental Mills, Mukden. The to- 
tal capital then amounted to 5,750,000 
yen, besides loans of 4,500,000. The, 
dividends were substantially increased by 
the merger, and interest amounting to 
50 per cent was paid in 1919-20. In the 
subsequent two years a crop failure was 
followed by a rise of wheat prices, which 
enabled American flour to compete. The 
company’s output was reduced, and last 
year a ioss was incurred of about 1,000,- 
000 yen. —Die Miihle. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Although demand for flour was very 
slow the early part of last week, largely 
on account of the advancing market at 
that time, inquiries are much more nu- 
merous now, and considerable flour is 
being sold in a scattered way. Heavy 
buying is not consolidated at any one 
point, but the aggregate of the one and 
two car lot orders is quite satisfactory. 

Values are strong and higher in sym- 
pathy with the wheat market, and for the 
most part mills are holding up their 
prices very well, although a few seem to 
delight in seeing which can do the best 
job of giving away their flour. 

Domestic trade in soft wheat flours in 
the South is showing some improvement, 
and shipping instructions on old book- 
ings are being given more freely, Stocks 
have not been built up to a large volume, 
and mills doing business in that territory 
anticipate a steady and even volume of 
trade during the remainder of the year. 

Lack of cargo space to Germany con- 
tinues to be the feature of the export 
trade in this market. Demand from that 
country is active, and were shipping 
space available undoubtedly a much larg- 
er volume of business would be done. 
With possibly one or two exceptions, 
sales are on the basis of sight draft at 
New York with the ocean bill of lading, 
payment in American funds. Consider- 
able flour is being sold to Holland firms, 
and it is thought that a large percentage 
of this is also moving into Germany. 
Generally speaking, European demand, 
which is largely for hard winter straights 
and clears, is showing a marked im- 
provement. 

Latin America is also showing in- 
creased activity, and some satisfactory 
sales of hard and soft wheat flours have 
lately been reported to markets in that 
section. Buyers in both Europe and 
Latin America are gradually becoming 
reconciled to the advancing market. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 4: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.75@7.30, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $6.20@6.60, 
first clear $5.35@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@7.10, straight $6.10@6.50, 
first clear $5.25@5.75; spring first pat- 
ent $7.50@8, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.60, first clear $6@6.40. 


WHEAT 


There was a steady advance in the 
wheat market, and prices showed a ma- 
terial increase at the close of the week. 
Soft wheat of good quality was in urgent 
demand, and while the demand for or- 
dinary milling qualities and garlicky de- 
scriptions was just fair, offerings cleaned 
up finally. The demand came principally 
from outside mills. Receipts were 497 
cars, against 551 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red winter $1.52@ 
1.58%, No. 3 red $1.47@1.55, No. 4 red 
$1.43@1.46; No. 3 hard $1.43, No. 4 hard 
$1.42. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Oct. 4, by 
St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.65@2.75 cwt, and cream meal 
$2.90@3. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $6.90@7, standard 
patent $6.75@6.85, medium $6.60@6.70, 
straight $6.50@6.60, dark $4.75@4.85, rye 
meal $5.60@5.70. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The upturn in wheat had a stimulating 
influence on the corn market. There was 
a noticeable improvement in the cash 
demand at advancing prices. With ag- 
gressive buying of futures by strong 
commission houses, and with the bullish 
advices from the seaboard regarding 
prospective export demand, the advance 
in oats was easily attained. 

Receipts of corn were 340 cars, against 
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177 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn, $1.12; No. 2 yellow $1.15, No. 
3 yellow $1.14; No. 2 white $1.16@1.16%, 
No. 3 white $1.14@1.14%, No. 4 white 
$1.11@1.12, No. 5 white $1.10.'. Oats re- 
ceipts, 293 cars, again 180. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 55@55%c; No. 3 oats, 544@ 
5444c; No. 4 oats, 584%@54c; No. 2 
white, 53c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 4, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, -Shipmerts— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis.. 140,130 106,660 108,830 115,318 

Wheat, bus.1,043,180 677,387 1,244,024 531,110 

Corn, bus... 274,060 535,600 625,800 291,950 

Oats, bus... 455,650 996,000 734,000 619,110 

Rye, bus.... 7,070 12,100 9,100 12,090 

Barley, bus. 9,010 561,200 41,600 7,610 
Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks 60,370  ..... 25,690 ..... 
Mixed feed, 
GROMD ..cc BEGBBO cccce sk. Baer 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
a eer ee 29,800 46 
PUOCVIOGS WOO 2c nccccssess Bee 46 
WD otends vdik0 ea Cd654 46,600 92 
TO FES OOO x cccwcwsctss 32,300 64 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ee, Bet © 6isvesseeees 58,300 67 
Previous week ............ 58,100 67 
i ere .. 50,600 65 
-, Fk errr 47300 61 


FORMER EXCHANGE PRESIDENT DEAD 

Word has been received here of the 
recent death in Chicago of Charles E. 
Slayback, who 40 years ago was promi- 
nent in the St. Louis grain industry. He 
was almost 83 years old, and death was 
due to the infirmities of age. Mr. Slay- 
back first engaged in the grain business 
in New Orleans, but came to St. Louis 
in the early 70's. His first business was 
operated under the firm name of C. E. 
Slayback & Bro. Later the firm was 
changed to Slayback, Smyth & Co., and 
in 1882 he was elected president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Slayback moved 
to Chicago and for a time engaged in the 
grain brokerage business, but he virtually 
retired 20 years ago. In addition to his 
business activities he was quite promi- 
nent in the civic and social life of the 
city. He was buried at Lexington, Mo., 
where he was born. 

NOTES 

H. B. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, has returned from a 
European trip. 

H. T. Felgenhaur, of the Felgenhaur 
Flour Co., St. Louis, has been in the 
East on a business trip. 

Samuel Plant, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was on a hunting 
trip in Nebraska last week. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, called 
on the trade in St. Louis last week. 

The membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, of H. C. Stifel, of the 
Stifel, Nicolaus Investment Co., has 
been posted for purchase and cancella- 
tion. 

Ernest E. McLemore, Jr., City Mill 
& Grain Co., Columbia, Tenn., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange on transfer of certificate from 
F. C. Brockmeier. 

T. G. Hendison has been engaged to 
represent the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Hendison has traveled in 
this territory before, and is well known 
to the trade. 


The annual East St. Louis Pure Food 
Show was held last week in the building 
of the Tri-City Packing Co., with 36 ex- 
hibitors representing national foods dis- 
playing their wares. 

Rowland J. Clark, head of the re- 
search department of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, recently 
spent several days calling on the baking 
trade in this territory. 

C. B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, stopped 
in St. Louis on his way home from at- 
tending the meeting of the American 
Bakers’ Association in Atlantic City. 

The monthly survey of the eighth fed- 
eral reserve district, made public last 
week, shows a further improvement in 
business conditions. The report stated 
that “abundant supplies of good milling 
wheat were available.” 


According to figures recently an- 
nounced by T. L. Gaukel, in charge of 
the St. Louis office of the Bureau of 
Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the 
Department of Agriculture, exports of 
wheat flour from Missouri during the 
half year ending June 30 last totaled 
$2,284,462, 

According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
30,947 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during September. Stocks of 
flour on hand Oct. 1 totaled 71,650 bbls, 
compared with 69,400 on Sept. 1, and 79,- 
912 on Oct. 1, 1923. 

Word has been received here that a 
suspension order has been obtained from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holding up proposed increased railroad 
freight rates in southern Missouri. The 
Missouri State Public Service Commis- 
sion recently suspended the rate, so far 
as intrastate application was concerned. 


Three United States government 
barges, under lease to Edward F. Goltra 
and which have been tied up for some 
time by legal litigation, were loaded 
with 166,500 bus wheat last week from 
the Missouri Pacific elevator, St. Louis, 
and will be taken to New Orleans by the 
towboat Illinois. Other barges of the 
fleet will be loaded with grain at Cairo, 
Ill., and taken to New Orleans. This in- 
dicates that Goltra intends to comply 
with an order of the federal court in- 
structing him to place the fleet in opera- 
tion, and if this is done it will greatly 
relieve the congestion of export grain 
in St. Louis elevators. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions in the flour market are very 
unsettled, due chiefly to the rapid rise 
in wheat prices and the wide variance in 
quotations from mills of 50@75c bbl on 
the same grades. Most of the trade is 
protected with stocks and contracts for 
30 to 60 days, while a few of the larger 
users are said to have enough to last 
until Jan. 1. 

Movement to the interior has shown 
further improvement, hel by the re- 
duction of outstanding accounts and job- 
bers’ willingness to accept business from 
some people who have been unable to 
buy what they wanted. The movement 
of cotton is increasing and selling is be- 
ing done at a higher price level, which 
stimulates optimism, but the excited con- 
dition of the grain market has checked 
buying. The notion still prevails that 
the wheat market will not be sustained, 
although some of the best-posted people 
in the trade here believe that prices are 
up to stay indefinitely. 

Reports from the baking trade are 
cheerful, and the fact that all bakers are 
fully employed is taken to indicate that 
business is satisfactory. One large dis- 
tributor of hard winter wheat flour says 
that shipping instructions are coming 
forward nicely, contracts showing hand- 
some profits, but that several large users 
say they will not buy any more until 
after election. 

Quotations are difficult to make, but 
a fairly accurate range, Oct. 2, for best 
short soft winter patents was $8.50@9.25 
bbl, basis cotton 98’s. The same day 
hard winter short patents were quoted 
as high as $7.95, and standard patents 
$7.05@7.30. 

Corn meal failed to show the expected 
improvement, but distributors expect the 
sharp rise in flour to stimulate its use, 
as the difference in price has widened 
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so much. Cream meal sold early in the 
week as low as $5.50@5.60, but at the 
same time most mills were asking $5.75, 
basis 24’s, and it was expected on Oct 
2 that higher prices would be announced, 
The local corn market continues quiet, 
and because of the limited demand prices 
did not follow the speculative markets, 
cash No. 3 white being quoted Oct. 9 
at $1.19 bu. 


NOTES 


The firm of J. E. Tate & Co., de alers 
in grain and feed, 102 North I'ront 
Street, is being liquidated. Mr. Tate 
was killed several months ago in an auto 
accident. 

The Bernet, Craft & Kauffman M illing 
Co., St. Louis, has changed its loca! con- 
nection, and in future Fly & Ho')son, 
wholesale grocers and controllers o/ the 
Bowers system of over 60 chain stores, 
will be distributors. Four specialty men 
are now pushing the Sweet Rose binds 
in this territory, and one of them, \\. R. 
Potts, will be permanent in the traci-. 

Gerorce WIittiaMs:y, 


NEW ORLEANS 

During the past 60 days wheat ex vorts 
have gained until they form one 0. the 
most important of the cargoes that \-ave 
this port. Bookings as October op, ned, 
and car already assembled, vere 
taken as an indication that this ty) of 
freight will continue to gain in in.por- 
tance. The flour demand in Europe con- 
tinues good, while that in Latin Am:rica 
struck a new high note as Ociober 
opened. The only weak spot in the ‘our 
trade seems to be in the domestic trade, 
and this, authorities say, is small only 
when compared with the tremendou- ex- 
port business, as it is much greater ‘han 
for two months. 

Credit conditions are described as 00d 
in the states that are regarded \ ‘thin 
the trade zone of New Orleans, and flour 
handlers here are expressing optimisin as 
cool weather arrives. 

Elevators have on hand 2,083,000 bus 
wheat, 354,000 bus corn, 248,000 bus vats 
and 36,000 bus rye. S. P. Fears, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster for the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, rep: rted 
having inspected 4,949,000 bus wlhieat 
during September. 

The movement of flour to Latin Amer- 
ica last week, as reported by six o! the 
leading steamship lines that serve the 
tropics, totaled 39,341 bags, as follows: 

New Orleans & South America St.am- 
ship Co: to Fort de France, 6,362 |\12s; 
Bridgetown, 650; Port au Prince, ‘.:)40; 
Pointe-a-Pitre, 1,101; Paramaribo, 2°). 

United Fruit Co: Santiago, 1,200; Ha- 
vana, 4,500; La Guayra, 500; Kiny-ton, 
1,725; Panama City, 1,600; Limon, 3.500; 
Belize, 807; Guayaquil, 3,400; Puert:: Co- 
lombia, 700; Puerto Barrios, 500; (ela, 
750. 

Munson Line: Tampico, 500; Havana, 


Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cie fue- 
gos, 650; Bluefields, 500. ‘ 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 1,187; Vera Cruz, 5,637; Havana, 
2,550 


Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship .crv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 2,000; Puerto Cvrtez, 
1,200; Bluefields, 250, 

Mills’ prices to dealers on Oct. 2, »asis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orlea.s: 


r—Wint) — 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.50 $6.60 8.50 

95 per cent ....... 7.95 6.40 7.90 

100 per cent ...... 7.40 6.20 7.10 

CR. ssseecesec oo GFF 6.00 6.80 
First clear : 





: 5.90 3.20 
Second clear ...... vex 5.10 15 

Semolina, 5c Ib. 

The situation with regard to the ate 
war being waged by certain lines ope: at- 
ing between New Orleans and Hav ina 
remains unchanged. 

The local rice market was unchanged. 
but rough rice was reported stronger in 
the country, where farmers were said to 
be holding off for $5 for No. 1 and Ne ? 
blue rose. It is said if the effort to 
make the price of fancy and choice 
bbl is successful, clean will advance 214 
the whole market will be stronger. 
Rough, Clean, 

ks 


~ 


Receipts— sac pockets 
Season to Oct. 2 ......... 338,588 $2,.35 
Same period, 1923 ........ 153,338 46,94 

Sales— 

Season to Oct. 3 ......... 33,800 147,!2! 
Same period, 1923 ........ 706,227 101,°37 


R. A. SuLiivan 
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BUSINESS TIMIDITY 

Business has been feeling some con- 
cern during the past few days over dis- 
cussion of the possibility of the election 
of « president going to Congress. In- 
quiries reaching the national capital in- 
dicate uneasiness and a disposition in 
sore business and financial circles to 
he: ‘ate until there is some certainty as 
to {he political outcome. 

jt appears to be the sense of spokes- 
mei: for business interests that the next 
wo. t thing to the election of a socialist 
prc ident would be failure of the voters 
to iccide the national contest and throw 
the choice into Congress, It would be 
we is and perhaps months before Con- 
gress could act, and a spell of uncertain- 
ty ould hang over the nation doubtless 
un ‘| after the opening of the new year. 
T:« effect would be to cause all lines 
o! business to proceed cautiously in 
n..ing contracts for 1925. The un- 
e.iness mentioned, it is interesting to 
noie, exists not only among those who 
hve consistently opposed radicalism but 
is reflected among some individuals who 
early in the campaign got enjoyment out 
of encouraging the red flag candidates. 

The most recent flurry in the stock 
markets was due to nothing else than elec- 
tion misgivings. Information is said to 
heve gone the rounds that some three or 
four establishments doing business wide- 
ly were about to suspend the making 
of new contracts and to slow down op- 
eralions pending positive assurance as 
to what would happen at the general 
election. 

While there is no cause for fearing 
the election of a radical president, it is 
acknowledged that genuine cause exists 
for alarm over the possibility of failure 
to elect on Nov. 4 A realization of 
this fact, however, is likely to strike the 
minds of the mass of conservative voters 
in time to save the situation from the 
chaos so much feared. 

In fact, the nervousness that is now 
felt may be expected to pass over be- 
fore there is any upset of the business 
structure and allow the upswing going 
on for the last two weeks to resume its 
course. Wheat, corn, rye, hogs and al- 
most everything the farmer has to sell 
have been plunging forward lately. It 
is to be wondered what those who charge 
that better prices for the farmers’ wheat 
and corn are the result of a political con- 
spiracy are going to say about $1.62 
wheat at Winnipeg. ’ 

Certainly Canada is not involved in 
our election conflict. Canada’s wheat is 
supposedly shut out of this country by 
a 42c tariff wall, and the dominion wheat 
grower has little chance to take advan- 
tage of an alleged plot to put prices up 
in the United States for campaign pur- 
poses. But all this must be expected as 
a part of the nonsense in which all par- 
ties indulge at one time or another in 
the course of an American political cam- 
paign. 

FOREIGN BUSINESS IN SIGHT 

Government commercial experts see 
good times ahead if nothing happens to 
interfere with the economic machinery of 
the nation. There is plenty of business 
in all parts of the globe as the world 
begins to show signs of recovering from 
the war. Foreign markets are opening 
up surprisingly to American products of 
farm and factory. While there is some 
talk of tariff duties being restored in a 
few countries and of trade arran 
ments between others which might 
disquieting, this country cannot be over- 
looked, because here is where the best 
of almost everything is to be had. 

There has been some discussion of the 
reciprocal tariff between Canada and 
Australia applying largely to foodstuffs, 
but an examination of the list of articles 
included shows that it is limited. As 
Canada and Australia are both export- 
ers of wheat, that grain and its p cts 


are not in the list of things on which 
concessions are made. If they were it 
would matter nothing to either the pro- 
ducer of wheat or the manufacturer of 
flour in this country. 

Commerce reports show, anyway, that 
the American flour miller is able to mar- 
ket his product in every country where 
civilization exists. The reason for that 
is the quality. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The country may be fortunate in hav- 
ing a third party in the contest, because 
thereby it has been made possible for the 
electorate to pass on the question of 
government ownership. The issue has 
been stressed of late to a point where 
citizens must give it due consideration 
in casting their votes. There has been 
a most favorable reaction to the utter- 
ances of Secretary of Commerce Hoo- 
ver on that subject. The masses of the 
people have always believed in Mr. Hoo- 
ver, and when his masterly speech was 
broadcast a few nights ago there were 
hundreds of thousands of listeners. Mes- 
sages have come from every direction 
to prove conclusively the interest he 
awakened. Secretary Hoover is always 
effective, because it is his nature to 
eschew partisanship in the discussion of 
questions which affect the whole people. 


GRAIN TRADE INVESTIGATION 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
started another investigation. Again it 
is the grain trade, or one particular sec- 
tion of it, which is to be inquired into. 
The profits of the grain middleman are 
to be examined. Investigators starting 
at Chicago are to visit all of the prin- 
cipal grain exchanges of the country. It 
will require a year or more to gather the 
information, but if there is not some 
change of heart within the commission it 
is not difficult to forecast the substance 
of the report. 

This latest investigation is either the 
third or fourth inquisition now under 
way affecting either the grain trade, the 
flour milling industry or the bakers. 
Several volumes of the report of one of 
these investigations have been issued, but 
others are yet to come. 

FATE OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 

As time approaches for Congress to 
reconvene it would do no harm for the 
average American business man to in- 
terest himself in what the Shipping 
Board is doing and trying to do. The 
next year may settle the question of 
whether America is to have a merchant 
marine. The board can be helped by get- 
ting the cargo which exporters or im- 
porters have to offer. 

Those who have nothing to ship can 
help by urging that Congress be fair to 
the Shipping Board. Members of Con- 

ress rail at the board for not imme- 
Siately establishing the merchant marine 
on a sound and profitable basis, and then 
turn about to hamper the shipping ad- 
ministration by niggardly appropria- 
tions. While a lot of people are writing 
to Congress about almost everything else, 
why not have a few people ask their 
representatives to be fair to the Ship- 
ping Board and thereby to the merchant 
marine? 

AND BASEBALL 

Away from the serious things of life, 
attention should be called to the fact 
that Washington has staged the opening 
sere of this year’s world baseball series. 

resident Coolidge almost forgot that 
he was head of the nation, and Mrs. 
Coolidge abandoned her knitting tem- 
porarily, first to participate in the rous- 
ing welcome to the returning players and 
again to see the game. 

Washington has been in league ball 
for many years, but this was the first 
time the nationals ever got in hailing 
distance of a pennant. For several days 
the nation’s capital has been in the hands 
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of baseball fans, and really they do not 
look so different from the multitudes 
who come to Washington quadrennially 
to attend an inauguration. 





SUFFICIENCY OF CONTRACT 

In a case passed upon by the Minne- 
sota supreme court (Union Hay Co. vs. 
Des Moines Flour & Feed Co., 198 N.W. 
312), the decisive question was whether 
there was a sufficient memorandum of 
an agreement for a sale of flour to con- 
stitute a valid contract under the statute 
of frauds, which requires certain unper- 
formed contracts to be in writing in or- 
der to be enforceable. Plaintiff estab- 
lished the validity of the agreement, and 
hence right to recover damages for de- 
fendant’s refusal to accept delivery. In 
holding that there was a sufficient memo- 
randum of the transaction to bind the 


buyer, the supreme court said: 
“It is generally held that the 


memo- 
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randum is not the contract, but only the 
written evidence of it which the statute 
requires. . . . Formerly the statute de- 
clared that, unless its provisions were 
complied with, the contract should be 
void. . . . The uniform sales act declares 
that the contract shall not be enforceable 
unless the requirements of the statute 
have been observed. There is a 
difference between a contract in writing 
and a memorandum in writing of an oral 
contract. The subject of the statute is 
oral contracts for the sale of goods, The 
requirement of a memorandum presup- 
poses the existence of such a contract. 
The memorandum must contain a state- 
ment of the terms of the contract. It 
need not consist of a single paper. It 
is sufficient if the terms of the contract 
can be gathered from other writings, if 
their connection is obvious, without re- 
sort to parol evidence. 
A. L. H. Street. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


The figures for July are revised to include reports 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,026 mills reporting in August (38 of which were idle) produced 84 per 
cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 
The 1,066 mills reporting in July produced 85 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 

The wheat ground averaged 276.9 lbs per bbl of flour in August, 278.4 lbs in 
July, 279.3 lbs in June, 278.8 lbs in May, 278.7 lbs in April and March, 278.8 lbs in 


February, and 279.8 lbs in Janua 


ry. 


The offal reported amounted ‘to 17.6 lbs per bu of wheat in August, 17.7 lbs 
in July, 18 lbs in June, May, April, March and February, and 17.8 lbs in January. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








vom Production—————,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1923— reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
GUY coccccees 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
pO ree 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 58.8 
December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
1924—. 
January ...... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
BEATOR .csccce 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
, ieee 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
CO” ee 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
BD i005 5: 66.9% 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
.. Sa 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
August ....... 1,026 44,744,872 9,695,863 787,152,847 637,930 58.5 
STATEMENT FOR 955 MILLS WHICH REPORTED BACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
o- Production———, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1923— ground, bus bbis offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbis operated 
July...... 35,249,314 7,672,207 621,702,007 275.7 17.6 626,893 49.0 
August... 43,246,102 9,428,127 755,612,157 275.2 17.5 627,003 55.7 
September 43,774,924 9,503,546 775,837,484 276.4 17.7 626,648 63.2 
October.. 49,354,193 10,673,040 881,632,668 277.5 17.9 625,998 63.1 
November 42,052,590 9,074,998 755,102,927 278.0 18.0 627,066 60.3 
December. 36,679,630 7,898,044 658,430,840 278.6 18.0 625,854 50.5 
1924— 
January.. 40,103,257 8,605,113 713,463,474 279.6 17.8 625,417 52.9 
February. 37,574,394 8,090,362 675,936,899 278.7 18.0 622,920 54.1 
March.... 37,399,325 8,052,708 673,714,029 278.7 18.0 622,508 49.8 
April..... 34,474,269 7,428,346 620,771,926 278.5 18.0 625,999 45.6 
May...... 35,375,733 7,615,143 636,731,796 278.7 18.0 621,252 47.1 
JUNE... 35,179,693 7,559,162 631,050,401 279.2 17.9 625,405 48.3 
July...... 38,101,801 8,211,498 676,284,569 278.4 17.7 622,082 50.8 


*These mills produced approximately 82 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1921. 





Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 31, 1924, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 











To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Totals 
Belgium .....ccccesevece ee ee 1 oe 1 re 1 ae 1 ‘ss 8 
Tree 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 20 
British Guiana ......... 9 16 14 19 16 12 16 6 14 19 17 10 167 
British South Africa..... 3 1 6 6 ee 7 9 10 3 18 11 9 83 
British West Indies...... 45 69 66 76 57 36 61 46 69 60 53 42 680 
CE hb sdvrecovertcoess 12 24 21 31 28 19 33 16 13 14 16 15 242 
TOPRERENTE cc ccccccvcceses 6 19 62 31 47 15 39 13 11 29 16 6 294 
|. rere 5 17 26 21 27 16 32 29 23 28 16 9 249 
Da ceteweedsas on 52 226 271 216 178 244 340 211 252 71 52 94 2,207 
CD gncsanevrsrveccduss 19 71 49 72 4 os 13 70 34 27 365 
RENN ccccscaceueess 28 19 18 27 40 110 44 8 11 6 38 18 367 
BEE weeds tte vesevease 8 8 14 5 6 3 8 3 2 2 3 62 
Netherlands ............. 5 13 18 36 25 59 62 14 41 18 5 5 301 
Newfoundland ee 25 71 64 47 16 9 21 11 20 50 16 29 379 
MRE sccccecccese 1 20 17 24 29 13 4 13 7 7 7 146 
CHORE. ca ccwevecces 24 42 33 23 54 90 1652 111 58 61 46 15 699 
French West Indies es 1 1 2 1 1 1 oe 3 1 11 
Metheie .ccccvcvecsccecs 4 2 6 1 3 2 3 oe 1 22 
EMSVEN 6.0 8.0.0 59000 4660000 oe 8 9 oe 1 ee oe or 18 
PE cdeecsveneesKurknes oe 2 3 3 4 2 3 | 1 1 20 
a , SPERRERERESTULIELE. 6 1 12 10 35 32 36 21 4 9 166 
MOPWOS 2. cscecvsscveses 41 25 82 45 35 60 43 23 2 12 16 384 
BOGOR cecsccccvcccsesus 4 17 19 19 13 7 15 10 6 9 7 4 130 
TONED. scccsacceiereises 5 2 4 ee 2 ee oe 17 
United Kingdom ........ 173 394 545 516 381 326 375 268 393 392 220 271 4,254 
United States ........... 13 25 19 22 14 16 31 9 12 12 8 2 184 
VO@MOBEOIR cctceccccscoes 8 13 7 22 14 8 15 8 12 9 12 12 140 
SUMOMIOVER sicccicvecsces 2 os 2 ee 2 oe ee oe 5 3 ee 1 15 
DE Seb bees saesicueedes 3 s 12 15 5 1 5 10 13 3 1 1 77 
DUE sedecctvedoeeensade oe 5 12 29 16 10 11 4 7 6 1 4 105 
PD c.ceseseesescesvs 1 1 3 3 2 ee 2 ee 3 3 3 1 22 
San Domingo ........... es 3 1 3 2 1 4 2 2 3 1 2 24 
Philippine Islands ...... 1 os 1 ae 1 se 1 or 1 ee eo 1 6 
BMORICO cccccccccccccccce 1 4 1 6 1 1 3 2 2 os ee oe 21 
TVOEE ccc ccvcccccescecce om 1 4 8 9 ee 6 2 1 1 3 2 37 
British West Africa ..... se 1 2 ee 1 1 oe oe 1 2 1 1 10 
St. Pierre, etc. .........+- 1 1 1 ee 1 oe 1 os oe 1 oe 6 
Portuguese Africa ...... ee oe 1 1 ee 1 1 1 1 2 2 10 
British Honduras . 1 oo ae 1 1 ee 1 1 1 6 
Costa Rica .. 2 ee 1 1 2 3 1 2 es ee 10 
DMB. Soc 06's bee's 088 00 ° 1 se 1 1 1 ie 1 os ‘a 5 
ND Rie e0ns o002 6000s . 1 ° 2 4 3 3 7 20 

WEE shesccvdsovece 456 1,155 1,3571,390 1,0521,092 1,398 8901,057 903 613 626 11,989 
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NEW YORK 

Another week of uncertainty has been 
brought about by rapidly fluctuating 
wheat markets, which kept buyers of 
anything beyond urgent needs out of 
the market, Wheat prices on Oct. 2 
reached a new high level for the crop 
year. Some sellers thought the wheat 
market would continue upward, but 
others were inclined not to follow closely 
the advances, and so did not clearly re- 
flect them in flour prices. However, gen- 
erally speaking, the latter advanced about 
40@50c bbl, with possible further in- 
creases, 

Buyers are firm in their stand that, 
when the present flurry is over, prices 
will sag back, and are out of the market 
for anything other than very pressing 
requirements. Regardless of this, the 
general volume of domestic business 
seems to be fair and export business ex- 
cellent. Most of the latter, however, is 
being done direct by the mills. Stocks 
on spot are a trifle heavier than the 
preceding week, but at no time during 
the past 10 days has there been more 
than enough to supply this market for 
more than two weeks. Export clear- 
ances on previous sales are still large, 
the exact figures being unobtainable. 

It has been said that when doctors dis- 
agree the patient has about a 50-50 
chance of either dying or getting well. 
This was exemplified recently by an in- 
terview with two representatives of large 
grain interests whose ideas were so 
diametrically opposed as to be quite 
startling. One made the statement that, 
owing to the world’s wheat situation, 
wheat would in all probability reach the 
$2 mark on this crop, while the other 
stated that Europe was rapidly filling up 
its bins and was cabling for its various 
representatives here to cease buying. 
This shows how widely opinions of men 
supposed to know may differ. 

Flour buyers realize that they missed 
an opportunity of stocking up with 
cheap flour, and rather than take any 
chances with big stocks purchased at 
present levels they are curtailing their 
possible volume of business and holding 
it down to a point where they can re- 
plenish from day to day the stocks they 
have on hand. The general impression 
is that this character of buying will con- 
tinue throughout most of the crop year. 

Quotations based upon such a hectic 
market as obtains are not of much value, 
nor do they give much guide to flour buy- 
ers, but such as could be had on Oct. 4 
were: spring first patent $8.75@9.40, 
standard patents $7.85@8.35, first clears 
$6.75@7.25; soft winter straights, $6.75 
@7; hard winter straights $7.25@7.75, 
patents $7.75@8.25, clears $6@6.75; rye, 
$7.25@7.85,—all in jute. Receipts, 311,- 
476 bbls; exports, 192,600. 


WHEAT 
The wheat market on Oct. 2 had an 
extremely strong undertone. Nobody 


seems to know what was the cause of the 
sudden and_ substantial advances in 
prices, but it was stated in some quar- 
ters that short interests were covering. 
Quotations, Oct. 4: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.624; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.71%; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.60%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, in bond, f.o.b., export, $1.76% ; 


No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.60%. Receipts, 2,203,400 bus; exports, 
1,412,600. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn is influenced largely by the up- 
ward movement of wheat and, while buy- 
ing is not heavy, the situation is firm. 
Quotations, Oct. 4: No. 2 yellow, $1.35%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.33%. Receipts, 16,000 
bus; exports, 360, 

Oats continue to move upward, and 
have touched new high prices. There are 


good stocks on hand, receipts are fairly 
large, and demand moderate. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 4: No. 2 white, 64c; No. 3 
white, 63c; No. 4 white, 62c; ordinary 
white, clipped, 63@64%c; fancy white, 
clipped, 67@69c. Receipts, 807,000 bus; 
exports, 794,029. 


ASKS POSTPONEMENT OF RATE HEARING 


Application for a postponement for 
30 days of the opening of the port dif- 
ferential inquiry before the Shipping 
Board, has been made by J. P. Magill, 
chairman of the joint committee of 
North Atlantic ports, in a letter ad- 
dressed to T. V. O’Connor, chairman of 
the board. It was stated in support of 
the application that recent developments 
had made it necessary to give more time 
to preparation of data in support of the 
existing scale of differentials. Opening 
of the hearings had been fixed for Oct. 7. 

Intervention by the Port of New York 
Authority with a suggestion for equali- 
zation of rail and ocean rates with a 
view to putting all the ports on a fair 
competitive basis has introduced a spirit 
of discord among the members of the 
North Atlantic group, says the Journal 
of Commerce of New York, as it has 
been interpreted as a direct thrust at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, which have 
enjoyed advantages in rail rates not 
shared by New York or Boston. At the 
same time many shipping men have ex- 
pressed the belief that the equalization 
plan would be injurious to New York 
unless the rates were based on distances, 
so that one port would not draw traffic 
from territory contiguous to another. 


NEW OCEAN RATES EFFECTIVE 


New flour rates have become effective 
to United Kingdom ports. From now 
until the end of October the rate to Lon- 
don will be 2le ewt; from Nov. 1 to 
April 30, 22c. To Hull, Newcastle and 
Leith the October rate will be the same 
as to London, but will increase to 23c 
ewt for the period Nov. 1 to April 30. 
To Dundee and Aberdeen the October 
rate is 22c, and for November-April pe- 
riod it will be 24c on-conference ships, 


J. A. SIM PROMOTED 


The many friends of John A, Sim, who 
has been for the past 11 years manager 
for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
and Hecker Cereal Co., were highly 
pleased when it was announced recently 
that he had been elected to the vice presi- 
dency of both concerns. Mr. Sim is a 
hard worker, and is deservedly popular 
in the trade. 


ERIE’S PERFECT DAY 


A new high record for a single day’s 
movement of freight was set by the Erie 
Railroad on Sept. 20, when it handled 
33,163 cars, of which 21,967 were loaded. 
There were 24 trains of 1,807 cars east- 
ward, and 26 trains of 1,751 cars west- 
ward on the New York division, and 20 
trains with 1,722 cars eastward and 19 
trains with 1,738 cars westward on the 
Susquehanna division. 

NOTES 

E. G. Broenniman, president Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., exporter, and A. P. Walk- 
er, president Standard Milling Co., left 
recently for Minneapolis, where H. P. 
Gallaher, vice president Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., will join them 
for the regular annual duck destroying 
expedition. 

On Nov. 20 the Department of Agri- 
culture will show at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Philadelphia, motion picture 
films of dust explosions made by the 
dust explosion laboratory. These _pic- 
tures should be of much interest to all 
manufacturers in lines where, by the na- 
ture of the product, dust explosions are 


possible. 


The permanent quarters of the Bak- 
ers’ Club at 17 East Forty-first Street 
are undergoing renovation, and tem- 
porarily this organization is ‘holding 
forth at 15 East Forty-first Street. The 
regular quarters will be ready about Nov. 
1, and in the meantime it is requested 
that all correspondence be sent to the 
temporary address. 

D. E. Bergren, of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., was the guest of hon- 
or at a testimonial Juncheon given Thurs- 
day afternoon, Oct. 2, in the Whitehall 
Club by a group of steamship and rail- 
road men who wished to congratulate 
and felicitate him on the occasion of his 
contemplated tour of Europe. He sailed 
Oct. 4 on the Royal Mail liner Orca. 

Frank R. Prina, of New York, is one 
of the principals in the development of 
the Millbourne Flour Mills, Philadelphia, 
which recently was incorporated to take 
over the property formerly operated as 
the Millbourne Mills. The original Mill- 
bourne concern is one of the oldest in 
this country, dating back to about 1760, 
and the property on which it stands was 
a grant to William Penn, 


E, S. Trosdal, of Trosdal, Plant & 
Lafonta, will return from a_ business 
trip to Europe on the Aquitania, due 
Oct. 10. Mr. Trosdal is president of 
the United Gulf Steamship Co., recently 
organized as a merger of Trosdale, 
Plant & Lafonta and S. Sgitcovich & Co. 
to operate the consolidated Shipping 
Board services from the Gulf to United 
Kingdom and Mediterranean ports. 


The three biggest ships, Majestic, Le- 
viathan and Berengaria, are now com- 
pelled to follow a revenue cutter to pick 
the only spot in the Hudson River where 
the great liners can pass the mound 
thrown up in the river bed by the shields 
driving the New York and New Jersey 
vehicular tunnel. At present there is a 
channel of only 500 feet, and the width 
of each of the three liners named is 
about 100 feet. 





BALTIMORE 

Flour continues to be marked up with 
wheat, but, aside from good sales daily 
of near-by soft winter straights for ex- 
port, there is practically no demand for 
or trading in any direction. The situa- 
tion therefore is about as stale, flat and 
unprofitable as is usually the case when 
prices are on the toboggan instead of 
mounting with eagle wings. 

Local buyers say they are doing no 
business, and will certainly do no buying 
at this level until they can at least see 
a possibility of reselling at somewhere 
near cost. They think the advance is due 
more to speculation and politics than 
scarcity of stuff, and that the higher 
prices go now the greater will be their 
fall later on, and are apparently quite 
willing to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all winter. They overlook the fact 
that, regardless of anybody’s or every- 
body’s opinion, the people have got to 
eat if they want to live, whether prices 
are high or low. Still their little stocks, 
like the old woman’s cruse of oil, seem 
never to run out. 

On the other hand, most mills are look- 
ing out for number one by keeping step 
with wheat, and those doing an export 
business are in clover and enjoying the 
experience greatly. The near-by mills 
are sold up for October if not well into 
November, but some of them are not as 
careful with the quality of their low- 
priced shipments as they should be, and 
are having trouble. Springs and hard 
winters are up in the clouds posing as 
luxuries, for which there is no scram- 
bling in these parts as yet. 

Closing prices, Oct. 4, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@1l5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.25@ 
8.50, standard patent $7.75@8; hard win- 
ter short patent $8@8.25, straight $7.50 
@7.75; soft winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.50, straight (near-by) $6.50@6.75; rye 
flour, white $7.50@7.75, dark $6. 25@6.50. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$9.15; winter patent, $8.20; winter 
straight, $7.70, 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
53,942 bbls, 24,708 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 13,854 
bbls. 

City mills ran full time and capacity, 
and reported trade good, domestic and 
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export. They advanced their flour, s; pring 
and winter, 20c bbl, but made no change 
in feed. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 9114 
@91'%c higher than a week ago, with 
exporters the principal buyers daily 
Closing prices, Oct. 4: spot No. 2 req 
winter, $1.58; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.51%; October, $1.51%: new 
southern on grade: No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.50%; No. 3, $1.47%; No, 4, 
$1.43%; No. 5, $1.39%; range for week 
of new southern by sample, $1.40@ | 50%, 

Of the 164,767 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 4, 1(\|,667, 
mostly domestic, went to export cleya- 
tors. Exports were 351,945 bus, 27/i,000 
domestic and 75,945 Canadian.  S!ocks 
are 1,656,139 bus, 1,443,713 domesti- and 
212,426, Canadian. Receipts of new 
southern wheat from July 3 to 0+, 4, 
1,026,482 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Oct. 4: corn do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.30; vats, 
No. 2 white domestic 614%4@62c, >» o, 3 
white domestic 60%@6le; rye, »». 2 
spot $1.43. 

NOTES 

Germany evidently appreciates rye 
bread much more than America do . * 

A full cargo of barley wills!) rtly 
figure in the clearances from this j ort. 

Baltimore received in September /00,- 
618 bbls flour, against 153,160 last « ear, 
and exported 131,404 bbls, against 7+. 149. 

The new motor ship Konigsbiry. of 
the North German Lloyd, is due t: ar- 
rive here from Bremen on her m: den 


trip. 
Latest insurance rates on grai: in 
Baltimore export elevators: Can: lian 


wheat, $2 bu; 
corn, $1.50; rye, 
oats, 75c. 

Recent visitors to this market inc/iided 
Charles Y. Hayward and his son Ro ert 
C. Hayward, of Procter, Garrait & 
Marston, grain importers, Liverjool, 
Eng., and A. W. Clark, vice president 
Cleveland (Ohio) Grain & Milling (o 

New applicants for membership i) the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce are 
William O. Smith, of the W. O. sinith 
Co., Ine., freights and forwarding, New 
York, and Charles A. Anderton. of 
Charles A. Anderton & Co., steamship 
agents and brokers of this city. 

Here is something encouraging for the 
bears in corn from the Baltimore Sun 
of Oct. 1: “Captain Charles A. Sout))ird, 
who gave up the sea and took up f:irin- 
ing near Rock Hall, Md., is sendin» his 
friends ears of corn which weigh one 
and a half pounds. He claims to |ave 
made a record for Kent County.” 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jun. 
1 to Oct, 1, 1,095,204 bbls; same |ime 
last year, 1,017,813. Flour exports ‘rom 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 464,611 bbls; same time 
last year, 444,507. Grain receipts ‘rom 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 19,708,610 bus; ~me 
time last year, 35,729,716. Grain ex- 
ports from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 17,20-/,141 
bus; same time last year, 36,764,209. 

The first full cargo of grain to «lear 
from here for gpme mgnths was shi) ped 
last week in the British steamer Do sira 
by the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc. It :om- 
prised 290,559 bus—120,000 wheat, |35,- 
845 oats and 31,714 rye—for Rotter ‘am. 
Holland. Several more full cargoes ‘\ave 
been sold to go out from here in Oct: er, 
and will include wheat, rye, oats, \\r- 
ley and malt. 


domestic wheat, ~!.70; 
$1.60; barley, > 


Cuartes H. Dors:y. 


BOSTON 

The sharp advance in prices last \ «ek 
curtailed demand for flour locally. °s 
well as throughout New England. n- 
other reason for the dullness is i «t 
some of the large bakers and distri 
tors bought freely when prices were ‘0 
the recent low level. 
seem to be any use in advancing fl ir 
prices, so some of the salesmen for t ¢ 
big Minneapolis mills state, for it si 
ply checks the consumptive movem: 
and causes buyers to withdraw from t ¢ 
market. 

Local stocks of flour are moderai’ 
and similar conditions are reported «t 
other New England distributing poin‘- 
Receipts in Boston have been fairs 
heavy, but a large part of the arrivé 
were for export account and are 1 at 
available in this market for domestic 
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use. In fact the flour coming here for 
export is not the grade that is wanted by 
the Boston trade. 

Flour prices, Oct. 4: spring patents, 
special short $9.10@9.50, standard pat- 
ents $8@9.10, first clears $6.75@7.85; 
hard winter patents, $7@8.25; soft win- 
ter patents $7@8.15, straight $6.75@7.15, 
clear $5.85@6.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Oct. 4, with com- 
parisons: . 


7~Receipts— -—-Stocks—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 31,175 22,475  ....+ seees 
Wheat, bus...102,225 76,950 207,328 74,890 
( BER ccce paees SS Beer 9,979 
Oats, bus..... 30,450 38,325 7,487 24,449 
Rs ie nee hake  eehee. weeee 1,316 
B y, bus BL.00G cecse coves ecveccc 
Millfeed, toms. ....-. |) ree ae re ee 
Oatmeal, cases 2,594 Eee | éeeee. , e600 


The stock of unsold flour held by job- 
bers and other distributors on Oct. 1, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
was 37,538 bbls, compared with 35,017 on 
Sept. 1 and 40,382 a year ago. 

Corn meal is quiet, with no material 
change in prices. Granulated yellow was 
quoted, Oct. 4, at $3.25, bolted yellow 
$3.20, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.55, all in 100’s. Oatmeal was firmly 
held at $3.35 for rolled and $3.68 for 
cul and ground, in 90-lb sacks. Rye 
flour much higher, with better demand. 
Choice white patent was quoted, Oct. 4, 
at $7.25@7.40 bbl, in sacks, and stand- 
ard patent at $7@7.30. 


NOTES 


J. B. Smith, general manager and 
treasurer Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
C., Salina, Kansas, was in Boston re- 
cently as the guest of James T. Knowles. 

\rrivals of Pacific Coast flour via the 
Panama Canal are increasing. Two 
steamers last week brought 8,210 sacks in 
cotton 98’s. During September, arrivals 
amounted to 14,910 98-lb sacks. 

ixports from Boston during the seven 
days ending Oct. 4 were 88,404 bus do- 
mestie wheat and 24,990 domestic barley 
to Liverpool, and 24,978 bus domestic 
barley to Antwerp. Also 54,783 sacks 
bonded flour to Hamburg. 

George E, Hincke, vice president Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Jay B. M. Wil- 
cox, of the same company, Alfred Sow- 
den, of the New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, and Martin Luther, 
of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., 
were recent visitors in Boston and at- 
tended the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation convention in Swampscott, last 
week. They were accompanied by Harry 
Leviston, of this city. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Flour buyers are in an exceedingly 
belligerent frame of mind, and appar- 
ently are determined not to place orders 
if they possibly can help it. The present 
situation in this district is summarized 
by the declaration of one of the largest 
local buyers of spring wheat grades. “I 
would rather pay $10 bbl for flour next 
January than pay $8.50 now,” he de- 
clared, when quoted a fancy patent at 
this price. “All the talk in the world 
would not convince me that present 
prices are justified, and as a matter of 
principle, if for no other reason, I am 
not going to buy on this market.” 

While all views may not be as ex- 
treme as this one, there remains no 
doubt that a conviction that there is a 
colored gentleman in the cordwood pre- 
vails in this district. The result is that 
domestic sales have fallen to a low ebb. 
Directions on old contracts account for 
the increased production of Buffalo 
mills, together with the export business 
that is being done daily. 

Spring patents advanced 10@20c last 
week and held their strength up to the 
close of the trading of that period, while 
family patents from southwestern mills 
were practically unchanged and bakers 
grades up 5@10c. 

A big advance has taken place in sem- 
olinas, which now are quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk, Buffalo. Macaroni manufacturers 
already have increased the wholesale 
price of their product to 7c Ib, and may 
go to 8c. The ruinous price competition 
of macaroni makers seems to have been 
shelved in the mutual hour of low stocks 
and high cost of replenishment, and 
there seems to be more willingness to 
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buy at the present market than when 
offers 1c lower could be confirmed. 

Buffalo men who attended the Atlantic 
City convention report not much big 
business is in early prospect, but think 
reports of bakers’ purchases have been 
overestimated and look for some buying 
later. 

Rye scored a sensational advance last 
week, going to the record figure of $7.25 
for white. Week end reports were re- 
ceived here that Germany was in the 
market for 75,000,000 bus rye. 

Buffalo quotations, Oct. 4: spring pat- 
ents, fancy $8.50@8.70, standard $8@ 
8.25, first clear $6.75@7; southwestern 
patents, fancy $7.50@7.80, standard $7.25 
@7.50; rye, pure white $7.25, dark $6.70; 
semolina, 4%c lb, bulk, Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to the Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4... 223,500 194,026 87 
Previous week ... 223,500 190,149 86 
VFOOP OBO cccccece 166,500 118,920 71 
Two years ago... 166,500 115,650 69 


While grain receipts at this port again 
passed the 8,000,000-bu mark in the week 
ending Oct. 3, there is no such congestion 
here or in prospect as that which has 
taken place at upper lake ports. Grain 
is moving to seaboard about as fast as 
it is coming in, and it looks as if there 
would be a speedy movement of late sea- 
son cargoes. 

Receipts for the period mentioned, by 
lake: wheat, 4,709,782 bus; rye, 791,500; 
corn, 344,205; barley, 1,295,464; oats, 
896,125. During the same period 755,- 
300 bus wheat were loaded for Montreal. 
Rail receipts in the same period: wheat, 
51 cars; corn, 115; barley, 18; oats, 82. 

Receipts to Oct. 1 are estimated at 
130,000,000 bus, or nearly double those 
of the corresponding period of 1923. 
Some big steamers were chartered last 
week at 2c bu, from both Duluth and 
South Chicago, to Buffalo, prompt load- 
ing. Shippers offer 5c for steamers to 
load in October and hold here, and 2%c 
is offered for late November tonnage. 

There already is a storage cargo of 
oats in port. Grain held here in eleva- 
tors and afloat: wheat, American 4,004,- 
332 bus, Canadian 88,057; corn, Ameri- 
can, 736,343; oats, American 3,172,022, 
Canadian 541,216; barley, American 363,- 
368, Canadian 104,875; rye, American, 
1,149,963. 

There was much activity here last 
week, a buyer paying the high price of 
the crop for No. 2 red wheat, which sold 
on Oct. 3 for $1.55%, and more could 
have been placed if offered. No. 2 white 
corn sold on the same day at $1.2544, and 
No. 3 le under. No. 2 white oats were 
quoted at 6014%,@6lc, with sales at both 
prices. 

From agricultural regions of this sec- 
tion come reports that both oats and 
buckwheat will suffer heavy if not total 
loss from heavy rains. 


ROCHESTER QUOTATIONS 


Rochester quotations on flour and feed, 
Oct. 4, for city delivery: spring patents, 
$9.10@9.30; white winter pastry, $8.20@ 
8.30; rye, $7.25@7.40; graham, $7.90@8. 

Feed prices: corn meal, $57@58 ton; 
middlings, sacked, $36@37; bran, $33 
@3A. 

NOTES 


M. J. Ginnane has sold his interest in 
the South Corning (N. Y.) Mills to John 
Riesbeck. 

Movement of grain by canal has been 
delayed by heavy rains followed by 
floods in the Mohawk valley. 

G. S. Forsythe, of the Chippewa Feed 
& Grain Co., has been admitted. to mem- 
bership in the Buffalo Flour Club. 

Federal authorities are holding 48 
sacks of cottonseed meal from Victoria, 
Texas, on charges of misbranding and 
excess fiber. 

Buffalo men seen at the Atlantic City 
convention included Dwight Yerxa, T. S. 
Banks, W. S. Preyer, H. L. McLeod and 
J. A. Walter. 

The tug Rochester and the barge Bul- 
lock were damaged in a collision at the 
Evans elevator last week, the barge be- 
ing beached before she sank. 

Charles Diebold, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Western Savings Bank 
to succeed the late Albert J. Wheeler, 
president Wheeler-Monarch Elevator Co. 


Conrad E. Wettlaufer has purchased 
the old National Biscuit Co.’s Oak Street 
bakery property for $100,000, but he has 
not announced the use to which it will 
be put. 

Headed by E. W. Holmes and Benja- 
min Cowles, a large party of insurance 
underwriters and marine brokers made 
an inspection of the barge canal from 
here to Waterford. 


A farewell dinner was given Oct. 7 to 
John T, Cavanagh, federal grain super- 
visor here since 1917, who is leaving to 
direct a newly organized station at Nor- 
folk, Va. Mr. Cavanagh’s successor is 
W. B. Combs, a graduate of Cornell and 
the grain grading class of the University 
of Buffalo. 

David J. Price, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, and members of 
the dust explosion hazards committee of 
the National Fire Protection, held a 
conference in Buffalo last week and 
worked on the report which they will 
submit to the association at its meeting 
in San Francisco next year. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market rules firm and about 
25¢ bbl higher, in sympathy with the up- 
ward movement of wheat, but buyers are 
reluctant to follow the rising views of 
manufacturers and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted during the past week was 
only moderate. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and bakers are small, but pur- 
chases are generally confined to the sat- 
isfaction of current needs. There is a 
fair export demand, but bids in most 
cases are below a workable basis. There 
was a sharp advance in rye flour, due to 
the strength of raw material, resulting 
chiefly from the demand from abroad. 
Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Oct. 4 were 11,116,611 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 4,750 sacks to Belfast, 3,599 to 
Rotterdam, 2,080 to Hamburg and 1,000 
to Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 4: spring first 
patents $8.35@8.65, standard patent $7.85 
@8.25, first clear $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.75@8.25, straight $7.25 
@7.75; soft winter straight, $6.50@7.25; 
rye flour, $7.50@7.75. 

With stronger outside advices based 
on unfavorable crop advices and a good 
export demand, the wheat market rules 
very firm, and prices during the week 
have advanced 10%c. Receipts, 755,123 
bus; exports, 953,978; stock, 1,238,668. 
Closing quotations, Oct. 4: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.5644@1.57%; No. 3 red winter, 
$1.5314@1.5444; No. 4 red winter, $1.514% 
@1.52%; No. 5 red winter, $1.484%@ 
1.4914; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.50% 
@1.51%. 

Coarse grain prices on Oct. 4: corn, 
No. 2 yellow, $1.33@1.34; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.31@1.32; oats, No. 2 white 634%@ 
6444c, No. 3 624%4@63%c. 

Corn goods rule firm and 10c higher, 
in sympathy with the strength of raw 
material. Offerings are light, and there 
is a moderate jobbing demand. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 4, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $3.45@3.55; yellow and white table 
meal, fancy, $3.45@3.55; pearl hominy 
and grits, $3.45@3.55. Oatmeal rules 
firm, in sympathy with the upward 
movement of oats. Demand is fair, with 
prices on Oct. 4 at $3.60@3.70 per 100-lb 
sack for ground. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and 
corn in September were as follows, with 
comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
September, 1924.. 249,118 2,560,715 35,270 
August, 1924..... 197,238 1,694,050 25,197 
September, 1923.. 248,960 875,298 33,351 
September, 1922.. 283,938 3,325,924 310,549 
Exports— 
September, 1924.. 49,920 2,068,535 ...... 
August, 1924..... oe (aS! 
September, 1923.. 69,298 1,184,504 ...... 
September, 1922.. 54,023 2,440,409 229,380 
NOTES 


Charles E. Davis, of Gailey, Davis & 
Co., has returned from six weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the West. 

The stock of flour in public ware- 
houses on Oct. 1 was 110,466 bbls, against 
99,571 a month ago and 135,474 on Oct. 
1, 1923. 
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C. B. Warkentin, president Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., was a 
recent visitor on ‘change. 

Harvey C., Morris F. and Roy L. 
Miller have returned from Ocean City, 
N. J., where they spent the summer. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., beginning 
with the departure of the steamship 
Valemore on Oct. 26, will increase its 
Liverpool service from sailings every 
fortnight to sailings every 10 days. Five 
ships will be used in the new schedule. 

Germany’s need for grain was recently 
emphasized by E. C. Squire, of Ham- 
burg, who conferred with representatives 
of flour and grain dealers of the Com- 
mercial Exchange on the possibilities of 
opening export business with the coun- 
try. The meeting took place in the office 
of Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
exchange. 

Due to superior facilities offered at 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal for 
ocean commerce, ships in the South 
American trade operated by the Inter- 
national Freighting Corporation will use 
that pier, beginning with the West Keene, 
due here early next week. The ships 
heretofore docked at the Girard Point 
terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

H. DeWitt Irwin, of the Barnes-Irwin 
Co., which ships through this port more 
than 1,000,000 bus grain annually, has 
complained to the executive committee 
of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traf- 
fic Bureau that New York rates on grain 
are lower than those from Philadelphia. 
He said if grain rates are lower, it is 
possible and probable that rates on gen- 
eral cargo are also lower. The charge 
will be investigated by the Bureau. 

SamuEt S. Daniers. 





Canada—August Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
August, 1924, as officially reported: 








Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom .......... 227,339 6,001,060 
Wetted BtAtes 20. cccccvses 2,361 48 
BUNTON cceeesecevccepecaces 1,071 52,266 
Newfoundland ............ 555 8 sees 
POO 06 66562 eccewceee 55) eee 
DOMMOEOR. 6 ccderscestesesees 8,680 ..ecc 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 13.3387 cecse 
Other British W. Indies... 15,711  ..... 
British South Africa....... 9,105 43,075 
British West Africa ...... i, |) re 
re ee eee eee L.jee 8 8=—_ thoes 
British Honduras ......... | JC 
po eS! eee O80T = aevvs 
ee yee ee Seen 80s s uh wa'es 
Pere ee eee 0 wewae 
TIRE SS DAD 6.6964 000000908 tS Aare 
Comte PMs csc ciccscevacs — 8 86aewe 
EP ere Tee eee Ce ee 
PERE bb cbdeccssenereees . 40a 417,100 
Brasil .ceces * _ee 
| PPR eee eee 6,083 48,000 
Danish West Indies ....... . eves 
Duteh Guiana .rscesscsece rere 
MEE. $0.6 064606 4 Conseo eve Tee 8 8=—s 4.8 6 a 
rT Terre re Sees sever 
DEE cece seeSeberenrsase keane 53,000 
French West Indies ....... aaa 
WEOMGR BETCOE cccscccvecese verve 8,500 
CE She eta ves evades @ 94,311 120,315 
Tee GIOGEE. becscesecccacne | =e 
EP Terre 26,925 535,446 
TPUBEOTRRIE cc cccccecs cb aeee . ror 
BAPTA eee .. aoe 
DE REGRETS SHE NC6 REO ORS 3,549 561,888 
righ Pree State ..... 00.00. 43,211 24,000 
DOE sb esseearcccccuceves eenee 35,000 
SD. 46.6 50:40:606 640.606 errr 
MELEE ELE Ce - } errr 
OS err rriy rae eee 
BEOPOCES co cecsccsese re are 
Netherlands ‘eo 4,958 201,895 
POEL 6.600466 00 bb eseivencee aoe 
CPOE ceweseccccececcoesve Cs. eee 
WED cicscrrrrccisccoses . far 
Philippine Islands ......... —— 0s Waewee 
Te Cer eee aa. ssnee 
Portuguese Africa ......... | are 
GR BOIS: cicvccceseves SS Zier 
BISTTR TORE 6 ccccccccsscce — sens 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ... oe 8 86-08 94 
BWHOGOR ceccccvccssevccecss 3,769 82,320 
WOO 6.660600 becedecee SS. reer 

TORN cccceccesccssvvece 626,213 8,183,913 





r———100 Ibs 
Bran, Oatmeal, 





shorts, rolled 

To— middlings oats 
United Kingdom .......... 21,865 96,697 
ep ae - 167,121 600 
| AS Pre rer errr ee 2,050 26 
British Guiana ........... 402 169 
British South Africa ...... ees 3,423 
WRSMRSES 2 cccscccccccevces 25 218 
GED, . 4 0-0.6 6.4.6'9.6.069.0.0.0,0 25 23 
Other British West Indies. 27 91 
PN 6 665060 0002 vébCe ese 95 
Newfoundland ...........+. 2,911 1,219 
Irish Free State .......... ou 10,138 
SEE” WSC bec de dees ctees ate 1,840 
BPOMTMBET, ccccesceccvccsece eee 568 
Netherlands ove 1,993 
PimtamG ...--2.0- 660 
Lettomia ........ 182 
PL. £ Sips. 00 snes ee 08 89% eve 660 
BEOTOR sc cccdrrccedecsecee eee 18 
Pe PIONS 6g cece ce tienss en's 700 
TO ks6 cect eeiirescr 184,426 119,320 
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‘THE MILLFEED MARKET 
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The situation in the millfeed market 
has had no close parallel for years. With 
wheat feed prices $3@6 ton lower than 
a year ago, whereas feeding grains are 
$10@15 ton higher, demand is still rela- 
tively light, owing largely to the con- 
tinuance of warm weather. Millfeed 
production is by no means heavy, and a 
normal domestic demand for this season 
would almost without question put prices 
up sharply, and yet buyers continue to 
hold off. 

What is still more significant, the 
startling advance in Canadian wheat 
prices, bringing Winnipeg October wheat 
to $1.63, has put Canadian millfeed above 
the United States level for the first time 
in years. Bran at Toronto and Montreal 
is quoted around $28 ton, compared with 
$26.50 at Buffalo. This means that, even 
with the low import duty, Canadian mills 
cannot for the present meet United 
States price competition on any large 
scale in the eastern markets, and also 
that millfeed from the United States is 
at last on an export basis. Buffalo has 
already reported considerable export in- 
quiry, with some sales actually made. 

It is quite possible that the millfeed 
market may be materially influenced by 
the European situation, as bad weather 
has unquestionably damaged the feeding 
grain crops in most parts of western 
Europe to an exceptional degree. Even 
with heavy imports of wheat, flaxseed, 
corn and other grains, it is unlikely that 
the European production of byproduct 
feeds will be sufficient to offset the defi- 
ciency in the home crops, and at present 
the demand from farmers in western 
and central Europe for imported feeds 
is very active. 

* * 

Last week found the feed market con- 
siderably stronger, with prices moving 
up $2@2.50 ton from the low points 
earlier in the week. The upward move- 
ment began on Wednesday, as there were 
rapid advances in coarse grains and ex- 
treme briskness in the grain trade as a 
whole. The feed advances, however, were 
not brought about by demand from the 
consuming trade, which is still lifeless. 
It is difficult to understand just why 
there should be such indifference, espe- 
cially when there is such a wide range 
hetween grain and feed prices. 

A comparison of feed and grain prices 
on Oct. 4 with those of a year ago shows 
that: 

December wheat was 40c bu higher, or 
$13.50 ton. May wheat was 42c bu high- 
er, or $14 ton. 

December oats were 14c bu higher, or 
$9.50 ton. May oats were 16c bu higher, 
or $10 ton. 

December corn was 36%c bu higher, 
or $13 ton. May corn was 39¢c bu higher, 
or $14 ton. 

Barley was 30¢ bu higher, or $12.50 
ton. 

December rye was 62%c bu higher, or 
$22.25 ton. 

Bran was $5.50 ton lower than a year 
ago. Middlings were $3 ton lower. Oil 
meal was $3.50 ton lower. Gluten feed 
was $4.45 ton lower. 

In comparing these figures, one would 
think that a consumer would not hesitate 
to place his orders for future require- 
ments at present prices. However, the 
consuming demand is very light, due to 
the fact that all sections of the country 
east of the Mississippi River continue 
to have June pastures in October, with 
weather so favorable that farmers are 
not obliged to keep cattle in barns over- 
night. Farmers, therefore, do not find 
it necessary to feed at the present time. 
For this reason dealers are backward in 
placing their orders. 

In the West the situation is somewhat 
different, as the drouth situation on the 
coast, including California, has become 
acute, and thus the coast is drawing feed 
from east of the Rocky Mountains at 
the present time. 

Dealers in the Southeast are taking a 
little feed from the southwestern ter- 
ritory from day to day, but not in large 


quantities. Flour buyers are backing 
away, due to the advance in wheat, which 
is causing mills to decrease production. 

The East continues to be supplied from 
Buffalo and Canadian mills, although late 
in the week offerings by the latter were 
limited. Canada claims it is exporting 
some of its feed to Europe. 

The Southwest reports a better de- 
mand than the Northwest for middlings, 
which are maintaining a spread of about 
$7 over bran. Brown and gray shorts 
are selling very close together, with in 
some instances a difference of only 50c 
@$1 ton. 

Oil meal crushers advanced their prices 
the last half of the week fully $8 ton, 
due to an improvement in the export 
demand, and the rapidly increasing price 
of flaxseed at both Winnipeg and Duluth. 

Gluten feed prices remain unchanged 
from the previous week, as the consum- 
ing demand continues light in the dairy- 
ing section, and feed manufacturers are 
well supplied for the present. 

J. W. Jouno. 


* * 


CHICAGO 


There has been quite a flurry in the 
feed market, and prices have advanced 
around $1.. Demand is much improved 
over the dull period the last part of Sep- 
tember. Reports of increased buying by 
the country trade are numerous, but mix- 
ers are entering the market only in a 
small way as yet. Eastern inquiry is 
negligible, as Canadian feed is being of- 
fered there at $1.50@2 under local prices. 
Very few western mills are offering feed 
in this market, most of them reporting 
that they are well sold up. 

Spring bran was quoted Oct. 4 at 
$26.50@27 ton, hard winter bran $27@ 
27.50, standard middlings $28@29, flour 
middlings $33@33.50, and red dog $38 
@. 

MILWAUKEE 


Bran and middlings are $1 higher as 
the result of the sharp advance in wheat 
prices. The market has not otherwise 
improved, demand being slow, but offer- 
ings are light, with mills not able to hit 
their accustomed fall stride because of 
slack shipping directions and a decline 
in flour sales. The advance in feed, 
therefore, is largely nominal. Flour mid- 
dlings are unchangéd to $1 higher, and 
red dog is firm but unchanged. 

Rye and hominy feeds are nominally 
unchanged, but very firmly held in view 
of the high price of the grains. Gluten 
feed is in comparatively liberal supply, 
considering the demand, but prices are 
well sustained. The call for hominy feed 
is hardly sufficient to absorb all offerings. 
Consumer demand is disappointingly 
light and the big buyers are doing little, 
awaiting developments. 

Closing quotations, Oct. 4: spring bran 
$26@27 ton, winter bran $26.20@27, 
standard fine middlings $28@28.50, flour 
middlings $32.50@33, red dog $88@39, 
rye feed $27@27.50, hominy feed $38.75 
@40, reground oat feed $12@12.50, cot- 
tonseed meal $43@49, and gluten feed 
$40.80 (30 days), in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


MIN NEAPOLIS 


The main feature of the millfeed mar- 
ket at present is the scarcity of offerings. 
With Minneapolis mills operating at 
about half capacity, they are unable to 
supply the demand, and are confining 
their attention to the mixed car trade. 
For this reason offerings are far out of 
proportion to what they ordinarily are 
during the fall months. Mills are behind 
on deliveries, and in fact some are buy- 
ing feed to help supply their mixed car 
trade. 

Consumptive demand last week was 
light. Inquiry, however, picked up Oct. 
6. Dealers throughout the country are 
beginning to show more interest as win- 
ter approaches, but as yet are not satis- 
fied to pay asking prices. On the other 
hand, small mixers in out-of-the-way ter- 
ritories ordinarily supplied by soft win- 


ter wheat mills are buying flour mid- 
dlings in Minneapolis. 

Jobbers are satisfied that the trade has 

not as yet sensed the situation. Mill- 
feed has not responded to the sharp ad- 
vances in grain, and some say that the 
full effect of the strength will not be 
apparent until well toward spring. Mix- 
ers and big distributors have bought all 
the millfeed they could get, and it is 
understood that ‘they are now bidding 
substantially over spot for winter ship- 
ment. They are not, however, meeting 
with much success in getting mill offer- 
ings. 
It is believed that, with the advent of 
colder weather, the trade will be forced 
into the market, which should result in 
sharply advanced prices. Bran is the 
cheapest item on the feed list today. 
Buyers cannot secure substitutes at any- 
where near bran prices. Sentiment is 
bullish, although jobbers, as a rule, re- 
calling their unfortunate experiences of 
a year ago, are inclined to hold back. It 
is believed that the rank and file of job- 
bers, both in the West and in the East, 
have not as yet anticipated their winter 
needs. Neither have country dealers, 
speaking generally. Consequently, should 
the trade as a whole come into the mar- 
ket at anywhere near the same time, 
prices would unquestionably advance to 
a point more in keeping with coarse 
grains. 

It has been reported within the last 
day or two that Canadian mills have 
withdrawn quotations from eastern mar- 
kets, and that they and Buffalo mills are 
now on an export basis for feed. This, 
of course, is an added bullish argument. 
Notwithstanding this, inquiry is far from 
normal and, with a few exceptions, job- 
bers report inquiry light. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $24@ 
24.50 ton, standard middlings $26@26.50, 
flour middlings $31@32, red dog $37@38, 
wheat mixed feed $29@30, and rye mid- 
dlings $25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Oct. 7 Year ago 
BOG cckndeccacsers $24.00@25.00 $29.00@29.50 
Stand, middlings.. 26.00@26.50 29.00@29.50 


29.00@31.00 30.00@31.00 


Flour middlings... 
33.50 @35.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@39.00 
DULUTH 


Demand for millfeed holds compara- 
tively steady under light inquiry. One 
mill here is selling its output as fast as 
made and not much ahead, and the other 
is sold ahead and out of the market, 
grinding and delivering on contracts. 


KANSAS CITY 


Millfeed continues to display strong 
sympathy with the markets for corn and 
other feed grains, following the rise ex- 
perienced by the latter recently. Bran, 
in the face of a somewhat narrow de- 
mand, has advanced 50c@$1 ton within 
the last week, in some instances going 
even higher. Shorts have gained in 
about the same proportion. Deferred 
deliveries are also strong. 

Mixers and the larger distributors are 
sporadic buyers in the Southwest, usually 
entering the market at recessions. Sin- 
gle and mixed car lot buying is the most 
consistent support of the market, with 
demand from the South, Southwest and 
West also providing a fair outlet for 
mills. Some accumulation of feeds for 
the winter months is under way, al- 
though it is not large. 

Spot bran sold at the close of last 
week at $23.50@24, Kansas City basis. 
October bran, mill option, sold at $23.50 
@24, with most mills holding offerings 
at the latter figure. Last half of Oc- 
tober shipment commanded about 50c ton 
more. Pure bran, November shipment, 
sold at $25. Brown shorts are quoted at 
$28@29, and gray shorts at $80@31. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Feed is finding a ready demand, and 
shorts are selling for $30 ton, while bran 
is bringing $23@23.50, Missouri River 
basis. 

DENVER 

Although there is no change in prices 
asked for millfeed in the local market, 
demand is excellent, and this, together 
with a strong inquiry from outside mar- 
kets, has placed this bran market in a 
firm position. Manufacturers are look- 
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ing for higher prices in the near future 
Bran sold on Oct. 4 at $26 ton, f.o)), 
Denver, and $28, f.o.b., Colorado com 
mon points. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 


Millfeed demand continues good, wit) 
bran on Oct. 4, basis Kansas City, 824@ 
25, mill-run $27@28, and shorts $3). |), 
straight car lots sales were made as fo). 
lows: bran $24.50, mill-run $25, and 
shorts $82. 

SALINA, KANSAS 


The feed market continues active, with 
prices slightly advanced. Quotations, 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.15@1.20 per cwt; mill-run, $1304 
1.45; gray shorts, $1.50@1.55. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Millfeed quotations, Oct. 4: straight 
bran $1.30 cwt, mill-run bran 1.40, 
shorts $1.60, corn chop $2.40; corn ea), 
in 25-lb bags, 80c. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 

Feed prices, Oct. 4, were unch: iged 

from those of the previous week e1::!, as 


follows: bran $29 ton, standard nid- 
dlings $31, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car |ots. 


SEATTLE 


There has been a good deman« for 
millfeed in north Pacific Coast ma kets 
and a strong call from California. \\ ish- 
ington mill-run was quoted at $33 tv, in 
straight cars, at the close of last \ cek. 
Montana mills are not quoting for (c- 
tober shipment, and are asking $3:) ton 
for mixed feeds, November shipme: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A firmer tendency prevails in the \jill- 
feed market. Eastern red bran and jill- 
run were quoted Oct. 2 at $34@3. ton, 
Washington and Oregon standard })ran 
and mill-run $86, choice white $38. low 
grade $44@45,—delivered, San Fran. isco. 


LOS ANGELES 


Millfeed demand is good, but ‘here 
are very few arrivals. A rise of s«:eral 
dollars in price is noted during the past 


10 days. Scarcely any shipments {rom 
the north Pacific Coast are being sade 
to local concerns, due to prevailing high 
prices at points of origin. Quota! ions: 
red dog, prompt shipment, $41“ 49; 


Idaho-Utah 80's, 
blended $85@38. 


ST. LOUIS 
A much better general feeling « xists 
in the local millfeed market. Deinand 
is more active and prices show « ten- 
dency toward strength, something that 
has been lacking for several weeks. The 
bulk of the demand is from jobber. and 
mixers, although the consuming tri ‘ce is 
showing more interest than of late. Of- 
ferings are about the same. Soft » inter 
bran was quoted, Oct. 4, at $26 26.50 
ton, hard winter bran $25.50@26. and 
gray shorts $32@338. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Demand for millfeed is slow, an: the 
cooler weather has so far failed to -tim- 
ulate it as expected. Wheat bran sold 
early last week as low as $25.50@ 'i.50 
ton, but nothing was offered the |. tter 
part of the week under $27, and -ome 
mills are not offering anything. (ray 
shorts sold early as low as $32.5() 33, 
but later nothing was offering Ww ‘le 
$33.50@34. Quotations from all «i «c- 
tions were firm. 


$33.25:435, 


prompt, 


NEW ORLEANS 


Mills on Oct. 2 quoted wheat bra: «t 
$1.50 cwt, sacked. Feedingstuffs, °i!! 
quotations: oats, No. 2 white 63%4c, 0 
3 white 62%4c; corn, No. 2 yellow $i 3. 
No. 3 yellow $1.32; hay, alfalfa, No. ! 
$27, No. 2 $25.50; hay, timothy, No |! 
$23, No. 2 $22. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Millfeed is very active at, advanci! 
prices. Closing quotations, Oct. 4, bas«' 
Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload lo! 
were: bran, $28.50@29 ton; mixed fee 
$32@83; shorts, $34@35. 


TOLEDO 


The feed situation is well sustain: 
and prices are holding firm, with son’ 
improvement in the demand for mii 
dlings. The opinion among millers 
that millfeeds are entirely too chea 
compared with other feeds. It is pr 


dicted that they will advance shortly ‘» 
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BUFFALO REPORTS 
EXPORT FEED SALES 


First Large Export Millfeed Sales for Years 
Made—Inquiry for Further Busi- 
ness at Higher Prices 


Burra, N. Y., Oct. 7.—(Special 
Yelegram)—Upward of 10,000 tons 
of bran and middlings have been sold 
here for export to Rotterdam and 
the United Kingdom. 
ranged $25@26 ton for bran, f.o.b., 
mill, and $26@27.50 for middlings. 
There is new inquiry for additional 
tonnage at $1@1.50 over these prices. 
Most of the tonnage comes from 


Prices paid 


Canadian mills for shipment via 
Montreal, but Buffalo mills and 
western producers also are negotiat- 
ine with exporters for new business. 
\ sale of 2,600 tons of reground oat 
f od is also reported for delivery to 
ktotterdam. It is eight or nine years 

‘e any millfeed tonnage of conse- 
4 ence has been sold in this market 
fur export shipment. 


P. D. FaHNEsTOCK. 








a ce more comparable, gauged by 
value, to these other feeds. One miller 
predicts an advance of $10 ton. 


PITTSBURGH 

\i feed is in good demand, and prices 
have (aken an upward trend. It is stat- 
ed tht there were more prospective buy- 
ers tniking inquiries last week than for 
some time. Quotations, Oct. 4: standard 
middiings $31.50@32.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $36@38, spring wheat bran $29.50 
@31 50, red dog $43@45; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent. protein $49.20, 41 per 
cent protein $47.20, 36 per cent protein 


43.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$45.91(¢ 46.90, 16 per cent protein $36.90 
(037.90; dried beet pulp, $37.30. 


NASHVILLE 


Millfeed continues in good demand, 
with supplies moderate and mills able to 
sell output at steady values. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $28@30 ton; standard 
middlings or shorts, $833@35. 


ATLANTA 


Wheat millfeed trade is very dull, but 
prices have advanced. Stocks are ample. 


BOSTON 


Market firm for wheat feeds, with 
moderate offerings and a generally quiet 
demand. Domestic spring bran is quoted 
at 831.50@32; winter bran, $31.50@31.75 
for hard and $32@32.25 for soft; mid- 
dlings, $33@33.50 for standard and $40 
@410.50 for flour ; mixed feed, $34@38 ; 
red dog, $45; gluten feed, $47.95; gluten 
meal, $59.70; hominy feed, $45.50; stock 
feed, $45; cottonseed meal, $46.50@54,— 
all in 100’s. Canadian bran is held high- 
er at $32@32.25 for pure, with Canadian 
middlings at $83@33.50, in 100’s. 


BUFFALO 


:xceptionally heavy export demand 
served to send some millfeeds soaring, 
but domestic inquiry was light, with buy- 
ers turning to resellers to meet their 
needs in some instances, and placing no 
very large volume of business with any 
sellers. Buffalo mills offering bran and 
middlings will sell nothing beyond Oc- 
tober, and western offerings are re- 
stricted to October and November. 

Local bran was quoted Oct. 4 at $26.50 
ton, Buffalo, for October shipment, or 
50c under the price of the previous week, 
but middlings held firm around $28. Re- 
sellers were not active in these markets. 
Western bran, lake-and-rail, was offered 
around $32.50, Boston, for October and 
November, while middlings sold at about 
534, same limits. 

_ Cottonsed meal advanced more than 
31, closing on Oct. 3 at $53.75 for 43 per 
cent meal, northern route, Boston basis. 
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The 41 per cent grade was offered 
around $51.50, and the 36 per cent grade 
at $46.75. 

Gluten feed was quoted nominally at 
$41.90, Buffalo, but resellers had plenty 
to offer at $1@1.50 under this quotation. 

Hominy feed showed extreme heavi- 
ness, being offered well below corn value 
at $45, Boston, for white. Lack of 
either export or domestic demand was 
responsible for this condition. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

The feed market continues at about 
the same level, with little change in de- 
mand and with prices slightly advanced, 
if at all. Quotations, Oct. 4: fancy win- 
ter wheat middlings $87.50@38, winter 
wheat middlings $85@36, bran %34@ 
34.50, standard middlings $383@34. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The market for millfeed is quiet, but 
supplies are small and prices generally 
rule steady. Closing quotations, Oct. 4, 
in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran $32@33; soft winter bran, $33@ 
33.50; hard winter bran, $32@32.50; 
standard middlings, $33.50@34; flour 
middlings, $39@41; red dog, $44@45. 


BALTIMORE 


~ Millfeed is in small demand, with little 
variation in price. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton, Oct. 4: spring bran, $30.50 
@31.50; soft winter bran, $32@33; 
standard middlings, $33@34; flour mid- 
dlings, $87@38; red dog, $44@45; city 
mills’ middlings, $34. 


TORONTO 


Notwithstanding the heavy production 
now going on at mills, millfeed is not 
accumulating, and dealers say they have 
difficulty sometimes in obtaining supplies. 
Apparently the surplus is being sold to 
the. United States, with a little going 
oversea. Prices have not changed since 
a week ago. Quotations, Oct. 4: bran 
$28 ton, shorts $30, middlings $86, and 
feed flour $45, in jute bags, mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


MONTREAL 


A steady and active market rules in 
all lines of millfeed. Closing prices, 
Oct. 4: bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, 
middlings $36.25, with bags, ex-track, 
less 25c ton for cash. 


WINNIPEG 


Quotations on millfeed have advanced 
$1 ton throughout western Canada. De- 
mand for bran and shorts is very keen, 
and millers are having no trouble in dis- 
posing of everything they have to offer. 
The call is chiefly local, although some 
shipments are going to eastern markets. 
Quotations, Oct. 4: Fort William, bran 
$22.50 and shorts $24.50, in mixed cars 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $23 and shorts $25; in- 
terior British Columbia, bran $27 and 
shorts $29; Pacific Coast, bran $28 and 
shorts $30. 


VANCOUVER 


Country stores and feed merchants 
are among the mills’ best customers at 
present, as the demand for millfeeds 
necessitates their pushing flour sales so 
as to procure more feed from the mills, 
which insist on a certain percentage of 
flour in each car. The steady advance 
in flour prices has enabled feed stores to 
unload their flour rapidly at a profit, and 
this induces them to further purchases. 

Millfeed ‘prices are steady at $27 ton 
for bran and $29 for shorts. These are 
not plentiful, as mills are not getting 
sufficient export flour orders, which are 
necessary to produce an abundance of 
feeds, with the result that good flour 
customers are the only ones able to se- 
cure any quantity of millfeed. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Oct. 4, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 


per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
BE odebwavcicieoncess $28.00 $23.50@24.00 
Pure wheat bran ...... 28.00 24.00@24.50 
Co err 28.00 25.50@26.00 
Rye feed ............. 26.00 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 30.00@31.00 
SMP eR 34.00 36.00@38.00 
Mixed feed ........... 29.00 26.50@27.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 45.50@46.00 
CO =e ee 36.00 31.50@32.50 
DE” .iesestsées 36.00 33.00@34.00 
Ye 40.50 44.50@45.50 





Duluth— 1923 1924 
Bran .........++++++++ 29,00 24.75 @25.50 
Middlings ............ 29.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 33.00@34.00 
Country mixed feed ... 29.00 29.00@30.00 
OE BON 4.0 tc cen cats og 33.00 37.50@38.00 

St. Lovis— 

BOR ..ncccccccccsccce 30:60 35.60@36.60 
Brown shorts ..... . 80.00 31.00@32.00 
Gray middlings ... . 88.00 32.00@34.00 
White middlings ...... 33.50 36.00@38.00 
Mixed feed ....... .. 32.00 29.00@31.00 
Oat Bed 262 ccccccscces 16.00 14.50@15.00 
Alfalfa meal ......... 31.00 22.50@28.00 
Fine white hominy feed 34.00 37.00@38.00 


ansas City— 


> 
“ 


Puré bran ... weeeees 28.00 23.50@24.50 

Bran .......-2-e-e+0+. 28,00 28.60@24.25 

Brown shorts ......... 30.00 28.50@29.00 

Gray shorte ......-ece- 31.50 30.00@31.00 

MOA GOR occccccccavees 29.50 40.00@42.00 
Philadelphia— 

Witter BFEM ...00sc00% 36.00 32.00@32.50 


Pure bran 31.00 @31.50 


Spring bran 


31.00 @31.50 


Spring middlings . ° 32.50 @33.00 
SE GO wicca-vceneneves 43.50@ 44.00 
Flour middlings 37.50 @ 42.50 


Rye feed 31.00@32.00 
Milwaukee— 


Winter bran .......... 





26.20 @ 27.00 


PR errer rere 30.50 26.00@27.00 
) Ree 31.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 32.50@33.00 
Bs GE 9 0600000000008 36.50 38.00@39.00 
MO BOOE .nvccccsccvse 29.00 27.00@27.50 
Old process oil meal... 51.00 47.50@48.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 43.00@49.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.50 12.00@12.50 


Brewers’ dried grainst .. 37.00 32.00@33.00 
Hominy feed® ......000. 41.00 44.50@45.50 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibstt... 45.25 .....@40.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ............. $8.30 $9.10 
Tere rrrTeey 7.00 9.10 
a Rerrrrixritii se ee 7.50 
Kansas City ...ccsccccces 8.90 9.70 
UL 2 ae ee 5.70 6.50 
*Boston. tChicago. 130 days. 
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(Continued from page 137.) 
Sheffield and Willis C. Helm, 
apolis. 

The name of the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul radio broadcasting station, hereto- 
fore known as WLAG, has been changed 
to WCCO, Gold Medal station. Its op- 
eration is financed by the Washburn 
Crosby Co. and other twin city business 
houses. 

Ernest C, Stott, president, and Frank- 
lin Edwards, manager, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., were in Min- 
neapolis Oct. 7, looking into the wheat 
supply situation. From here they went 
to Chicago to attend the Federation 
meeting. 

A meeting of the Spring Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Club was held in Minneapolis the 
afternoon of Oct. 7. A good many coun- 
try millers were in attendance. W. H. 
Cahill, sales manager for Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, came here 
for the meeting. 

The Gregory-Jennison Co., Minneapo- 
lis, owner of the Marquette elevator, has 
awarded a contract to the Barnett & 
Record Co, for the construction of a 
500,000-bu additional storage. This. will 
consist of 16 concrete tanks which, when 
completed, will bring the capacity of the 
elevator up to 1,000,000 bus. 

The district court at Minneapolis has 
issued an order to the creditors of the 
Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. to 
file with the receiver, John H. Farley, of 
Minneapolis, proof of their claims 
against the company. In default there- 
of, they will be barred from participa- 
tion in any dividend or distribution of 
assets. 

W. H. Finley, president Chicago & 
North Western Railway, speaking before 
the Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 2, condemned . government 
ownership of the railroads and quoted 
statistics to prove his contention. A. C. 
Johnson, vice president, and E. S. Wood- 
worth, a director of the company, and 
A, L. Searle, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, were other speakers at the 
meeting. It was made plain by the rail- 
road men that the carriers are eager to 
co-operate in any movement to improve 
the rate position of Minneapolis on grain 
shipments. 

The North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association has enjoined Peter Weisen- 
berger, a farmer of Tuttle, N. D., from 
marketing his grain through any other 
channel than the association’s wheat p@pl, 
in accordance with a contract entered 
into some time ago. When the injunction 


Minne- 


proceedings came up for a hearing last 
week at Bismarck, it was reported that 
the defendant had petitioned the court 


to appoint a receiver for the association. 
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This, however, has been denied by 
George E. Duis, president, who asserts 
that the affairs of the association are in 
excellent condition. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15% were in operation Oct, 7: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one 
E, G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


half), D, 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4... 559,800 237,813 42 
Previous week ... 559,800 259,728 46 
Year ago .....--. 561,100 310,890 55 
Two years ago... 546,000 455,835 81 
Three years ago.. 546,000 389,340 71 
Four years ago... 546,000 355,760 65 
Five years ago... 546,000 489,675 90 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 13,486 bbls last week, 
8,711 in the previous week, 1,785 a year 
ago and 3,425 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Towa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 369,600 249,232 67 
Previous week ... 379,740 249,258 66 
Year ago ......+. 369,600 227,768 62 
Two years ago... 344,400 253,927 74 
Three years ago.. 417,690 223,955 53 
Four years ago... 420,810 206,880 49 
Five years ago... 396,810 272,870 68 


Flour output and oo shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Aug. 30. 63 71,115 256,377 231,240 2,335 1,224 
Sept. 6 62 69,915 253,750 229,006 3,694 1,131 
Sept. 13 61 68,915 270,423 232,405 5,477 2,068 
Sept. 20 57 67,040 273,502 235,339 1,479 4,726 
Sept. 27 53 63,290 249,258 230,073 5,980 612 
Oct. 4.. 52 61,600 249,232 227,768 3,995 357 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $45.25 @45.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 42.50@42.75 


No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 41.00@41.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 39.50@39.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@25.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 
Corn meal, yellowt .........+++ 3.25@ 3.30 


Rye flour, white® .....ccccccces 7.40@ 7.60 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 5.20@ 5.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.15@ 7.40 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 7.10@ 7.15 
TRGTIOE GRANT? 2 ccccceevesseceee «-+-@ 3.00 
Linseed oil meal® .............. -» @47.50 


*In sacks, +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbi in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per bbl, in car lots, basis 100’s, to various 
rate basing points on Oct. 7 were as fol- 
lows: Cairo, IIl., $5.55; St. Louis, $5.50; 
Memphis, Tenn., $5.70; Little Rock, 
Ark., $5.80; Louisiana (group 1), $6; 
New Orleans, $6.05. 


BUYS VITAMIN FOOD CO., INC. 

It is announced that George S. Ward 
has re-entered the baking field by the 
purchase, for himself and associates, of 
control of the Vitamin Food Co., Inc., 
New York. He will put on the market 
a loaf similar to the one he formerly 
manufactured under the name of “vito- 
vim.” The company taken over has 
marketed the dried yeast product known 
in England as marmite, the trade name 
for this product in America adopted by 
the Vitamin company being “vejex.” As- 
sociated with Mr. Ward in the purchase 
are D. C. Stevenson, Indianapolis; John 
L. Kuser, Trenton, N. J; Edward A. 
Rumely, Irving R. Benbright, Herman, 
A. Metz and R. M. Allen, New York 
City. Mr. Allen is president of the new 
company, Mr. Ward vice president, Mr. 
Rumely treasurer, and Myron D. Folens- 
bee secretary. The directors are Messrs. 
Ward, Allen and Rumely, and R. D. 
Ward, E. M. Rabenold, A. I. Cleveland 
and J. E. Wadsworth. 
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SEATTLE 

The recent advances in flour quota- 
tions have been so rapid and extreme 
that the market got away from many 
of the north Pacific Coast buyers before 
they could decide to book and, as they 
are now waiting for a reaction, new busi- 
ness is extremely light. California busi- 
ness continues fair, and some good sales 
have recently been put through. 

United Kingdom flour demand has 
been very much better during recent 
weeks than for a long period. Recent 
sales for export straights have been 
made around 45s bbl, c.i.f., based on 37s 
6d freights. Continental Europe has 
been buying moderately, paying $6.30 
bbl, f.as., for hard winter wheat 
straights. 

Neither Hongkong nor Shanghai have 
shown any interest in Pacific Coast flour 
recently. Dairen inquiries have been 
fairly active, but the American coast 
mills have not been able to book any 
business. Canadian mills sold some par- 
cels of clears last week to Dairen. Coast 
mills are quoting Hongkong and north 
China ports $7.20@7.30 bbl, c¢.i.f., for 
export straights, 20c bbl more for cut- 
off, and $8.40@8.50, c.i.f., for patents. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week, carloads, coast: fam- 
ily patent, basis 49-lb cottons, $8.30@ 
8.70 bbl; straights, $6.50@6.90, 49’s; cut- 
off, $6.70@7, 49’s; bakers patent, $7.80@ 
8, 98’s; pastry flour, $7.20@7.40, 98's; 
blends, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.75@ 
8.25, 98's. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98's, car- 
loads, coast, were quoted at the week 
end at $8.75@9.25 bbl; Montana, $7.90@ 
8.45, 

There is little milling demand for 
Washington wheats, but Montana wheats 
are selling freely to north Pacific Coast 
mills. Export demand for Washington 
wheats has been in excess of offerings. 
Quotations, Oct. 3, sacked, coast: soft 
white, $1.51@1.52 bu; western white, 
$1.47; western red, $1.42; fancy milling 
blue-stem, $1.68@1.69. Montana dark 
hard northern spring, 14 per cent pro- 
tein $1.64@1.65 bu, 13 per cent $1.61@ 
1.62; Turkey, 14 per cent $1.55@1.56, 
13 per cent $1.52@1.53. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output, Pet. of 


bbis activity 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4 ............ 238,790 55 
Previous week ............ 38,736 64 
PCT ETRE 43,188 82 
ee WO GO cc vccecscees 36,422 69 
Three years ago ........... 27,340 52 
Four years ago ........... 22,686 43 
eee PORTS OOO cs cceccccsan 33,054 62 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

 Peere eer 27,188 48 
Previous week ............ 20,253 36 
2 SSACPerrerirer se 49,970 87 
Tee PORTO BOO ccc ccwvccee 37,200 65 
Three years ago .......... 50,920 89 
Four years ago .... oes Saeee 38 
PIVO POATS GOO ccccccccuees 47,122 82 


Nineteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Sept. 27, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
erating six days a week of 131,000 bbls 
of flour, made 57,225, or 44 per cent of 
capacity, against 60,387 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 17 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 128,300 bbls, or 47 per 
.cent of capacity. 

NOTES 


Arrivals of flour at Seattle, July 1 to 
Oct. 1, 771 bbls, compared with 900 last 
year. 

M. Yamaguchi, president Mitsubishi 


Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., Tokio, was in Seattle 
last week. 

J. E. Hall, general manager Van- 
couver (B. C.) Milling & Grain Co, was 
here last week. 

Wheat receipts at north Pacific sea- 
board for the first quarter of this crop 
year were 11,215 cars, against 13,748 a 
year ago. 

Richard F. Grant, president, and some 
other members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will be at 
Seattle and Tacoma the latter part of 
November. 

Some of the Argentine corn which has 
arrived on this coast has reached here in 
good condition, and some of it has been 
out of condition on account of heating. 
There are now 2,000 tons on passage for 
Seattle, and about 8,000 tons due at 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Some Montana mills which have here- 
tofore shipped flour to the United King- 
dom and the Continent via Atlantic ports 
are now shipping via north Pacific Coast 
ports, They have an export differential 
rate of 7c cwt under the local rate to 
this coast. 

The Pacific Westbound Conference 
will meet at Portland, Oct. 9, to take up 
unfinished details of the Montreal joint 
sessions of the Pacific Coast lines and 
those in the north Atlantic far eastern 
conference. The conference has desig- 
nated Dairen, Taku Bar and Tsingtau as 
major ports, included with other leading 
harbors in the Far East, while hereto- 
fore they were classed as arbitrary 
ports. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market keeps pace with the 
wheat advance. Another 20c rise in all 
grades of flour has occurred, quotations 
current at the close of last week being 
$8.05 for family patents, $7.65 for bak- 
ers hard wheat and $8.15 for bakers 
blue-stem patents. Local buying was re- 
ported good. 

Exporters are getting a fair share of 
European business. They are particular- 
ly interested in the orders from Ger- 
many, which give indications of increas- 
ing to a considerable volume. Scarcity 
of steamer space, however, may inter- 
fere with the business. There is still no 
trade with the Orient. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4..... 62,000 33,942 54 
Previous week ..... 62,000 30,673 49 
WEE GOO bes cccsecs 62,000 58,265 93 
Two years ago..... 57,000 32,390 56 
Three years ago.... 48,000 25,034 52 
Four years ago..... 48,000 34,730 72 
Five years ago..... 42,600 35,222 82 


The millfeed market is strong and ad- 
vancing. Mill-run was listed on Oct. 4 
at $33 ton and middlings at $45. Stocks 
at the mills are limited, and demand is 
increasing. 

More wheat is being offered by farm- 
ers as the price moves up. Most of the 
buying last week was by exporters. 
Prices ruling at the close of the week 
were $1.51 bu for soft white, $1.46 for 
club, $1.43 for hard winter and $1.41 for 
western red. Around $1.70 was quoted 
for choice milling blue-stem. 

Grain freights have taken a decided 
jump, and steamer owners on Oct. 4 
were asking 40@41s. This has had a 
tendency to prevent wheat prices here 
from advancing at the same rate as in 
the East. 

NOTES 

Wheat exports in September were 
2,023,018 bus, compared with 3,714,919 in 
the same month last year; for the season, 
to date, 13,305,107 bus, against 9,361,367 
a year ago. 


Flour shipments to oriental ports last 
month were 28,500 bbls to Hongkong, 
7,500 to Shanghai, 1,000 to Tientsin, 5,000 
to Tsingtau, 9,200 to Taku Bar, 18,905 
to Manila, 1,625 to Cebu and 250 to 
Iloilo. 

Flour exports from Portland in Sep- 
tember were 77,263 bbls, against 104,422 
in the same month last year. For the 
season, to date, exports have been 1,163,- 
393 bbls, against 785,292 in the same pe- 
riod last year. 

Neil De Marais, superintendent Olym- 
pic Cereal Mill, has been transferred by 
the Sperry Flour Co. to Stockton, Cal., 
to supervise all manufacturing opera- 
tions of the company. Ross Bidwell, 
chemist of the Portland Flour Mills Co., 
succeeds him as superintendent of the 
Olympic mill, and will act in the same ca- 
pacity for the Portland Flour Mills Co. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The rapid advance in the wheat mar- 
ket has tended to convince many bakers 
that high-priced flour is an established 
fact for this season and, in consequence, 
considerable buying has been reported 
during the past 10 days for 60 to 90 
days’ requirements, the limit at which 
mills and jobbers are disposed to con- 
tract. 

Mill prices generally have been ad- 
vanced 30@50c. Prices in effect Oct. 3: 
Dakota standard patent, $8.40@8.90 bbl; 
Montana standard patent, $7.75@8; 
Kansas standard, $7.50@7.75; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $7.50@8; 
cut-off, $7.25@7.50,—cotton 98’s, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 

There has been an advance in family 
patents. First grade in less than car- 
load lots was quoted on Oct. 3 at $8.30 
bbl, basis 98’s, and $8.50, basis 49’s. 


NOTES 


M. Thomsen, of the Centennial Flour 
Mills, Seattle, recently visited here. 

During August, 1924, 808,362 ctls bar- 
ley were loaded at San Francisco for 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Receipts of grain at San Francisco 
during August were as follows: wheat, 
10,443 tons; barley, 44,971; oats, 479; 
beans, domestic 29,842 sacks, foreign 
14,927. 

The Grain Trade Association reported 
the following stocks of grain in ware- 
houses and on wharves in tons on Sept. 
1, 1924: wheat, at Port Costa 1,822 tons, 
at Stockton 15,282, at San Francisco 
2,902; barley, at Port Costa 50,608 tons, 
at Stockton 8,973, at San Francisco 15,- 
521; beans, 43,484 sacks. 

Exports of flour from the port of 
San Francisco during August are re- 
ported by the Marine Exchange as fol- 
lows: to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, 14 bbls; to China, 5,002; 
Mexico, 741; Central America, 22,219; 
South America, 362; Tahiti and Pacific 
Islands, 2,269; West Indies, 20, 


GREAT FALLS 

Another advance has been registered 
in Montana in the price of flour. The 
movement in the wheat market has been 
most favorable to the grower, and the 
consumer has found that such conditions 
carry with them the forecast of more ex- 
pensive bread. That, however, has not 
yet been realized in Montana, but if the 
cost of flour continues to soar, the loaf 
must cost more. Compared with prices 
in the previous week, flour has been ad- 
vancing at the rate of 5c bbl a day. This 
has affected both patents and clears, 
prices on Oct. 4 being: patent flour $7.80 
and first clear $5.50 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. — 


NOTES 


The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. has decided 
to build a $1,000,000 sugar factory in 
the Milk River valley. It is stated that 
contracts have been closed insuring the 
cultivation next year of not less than 
5,000 acres of sugar beets. 


Montana’s state fair, which closed 
Sept. 27, brought out some of the best 
grain and grass exhibits in the state’s 
history. Once more Cascade County, of 
which Great Falls is the county seat, won 
a large portion of the first prizes offered 
in the grain department, along with a 
number of trophy cups. 


The Montana department of agricul- 
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ture will establish a grain grading stg. 
tion at Billings, in charge of Martin 
Lindquist, recently of Minneapolis, {, 
carry on phases of the work intended ty 
relieve congestion in the Great Falls of. 
fice during the rush of the marketing 
season. It no doubt will be a perma. 
nent station, as Billings has adjacent to 
it a large wheat growing territory that 
needs such service. 
Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Southern California flour dealers re. 
port unsteady demand. Buyers are hack. 
ward because of the changing condition 
of the market. No large contracis are 
being signed, due to the fluctuations jp 
prices. General exporting is stronger 
locally. Exports to the Orient froin the 
Northwest are slightly better tha: two 
weeks ago, although still slower than 
normal. One large southern California 
company reports an increase of 2:'¢ bb] 
in the price of family flour. Caliiornia 
family patents were quoted on Oct | at 
$8.60 bbl, basis 50 lbs; Washington fam- 
ily blue-stem $8.05, Montana $8.20. Da- 
kota $8.90, California bakers itent 
$7.70, Kansas ‘bakers $7.40, basis .8-]h 
sacks; Washington bakers $8.30, ‘daho 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORT: 


The United States Departme:t 
of Commerce reports imports 
Canadian wheat at the princi; 
northern border ports as folloy 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
7—Week ending— 
Sept. 27 . Sept. 20 


Jan. 1, 1924 
Sept. 27, 1:4 
7,827,857 
Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 


bushels: 

7-—Week ending—, Jan. 1, 1924 

Sept. 27 Sept. 20 Sept. 27, 1:24 
eee ee 8,208,213 














pastry $7.80, basis 100-lb sacks; W ash- 
ington soft bread pastry, $7.40; Oregon 
pastry, $6.85@7.35. 

No. 2 or better bulk wheat, no smut, 
no dockage, was quoted Oct. 1 at $2.62% 
@2.67% cwt; No. 1 dark hard winter, 
spot, bulk, $2.75; No. 1 California-So- 
nora, sacked, not over 2 per cent dock- 
age, $2.60@2.85; No. 2 hard winter, 
$2.571% @2.65. 

Coarse grain quotations, Oct. 1: bar- 
ley, for delivery in 100-ton lots, $2.50 
@2.60 cwt; No. 4 eastern barley, not on 
spot, $2.15@2.34%; Idaho, $2.20 2.30; 
No. 2 yellow corn $2.35@2.40, No. {3 32.33 
@2.39; No. 2 white oats, in bulk, $!.97% 
@2.10. 

NOTES 


Arizona bakers are organizing a state 
association. 

Southern California macaroni dealers 
are organizing a macaroni dealers’ :sso- 
ciation. 

Employees of the Carson Bakin + Co. 
and their families held a get-tog:ther 
meeting recently. 

The San Bernardino Bakers’ As-0cia- 
tion met recently at Pomona. The pro- 
gram included a banquet, a dance, «1d 4 
business meeting. 

Bakers of Ventura County, California, 
organized the Ventura County M ster 
Bakers’ Association at a recent mec ‘ng. 
Officers elected were: W. C, Baker } resi- 
dent, F. W. Fisher vice president, «nd 
M. Holiauzen treasurer. An exec ‘ive 
committee composed of J. C. Zolz. H. 
Carajus, C. H. Lennon, R. M. Rich ind 
Mr. Newby was selected. Regular mvvt- 
ings will be held monthly throughout ‘he 
county. 





Latvia—Crops ~ 
Grain crops of Latvia, as reported by § \¢ 
International Institute of Agriculture, Y 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flax: 4 
1924 - 1,500 e6ee e6000 seece ' 
1923.... 1,641 6,966 20,518 10,992 see 
2988... 959 6,670 18,171 6,845 €10 
1921..... 784 6,496 16,842 9,806 6-9 
J ae, 389 3,054 7,784 4,686 416 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flax 
SO ee oe 442 771 618 
See 69 388 675 583 94 
SS | 362 622 562 bb 
eae 39 306 633 486 ao 


ee 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT 
FLOUR INTO UNITED KINGDOM 


In the study of international trade sta- 
tistics it is generally understood that in 
any one year the exports of a given com- 
modity from country A to country B 
will rarely check with the imports of the 
same commodity into country B from 
country A. These discrepancies result 
from a variety of causes, the most ob- 
vious of which is that the time occupied 
in transit frequently turns the exports 
of one year in country A into the im- 
ports of the following year in country B. 
In the case of wheat trade between 
North America and the United Kingdom, 
however, there are unusually wide dis- 
crepancies, which are not smoothed out 
over a series of years, as may be seen 
from the following tables showing im- 
ports and exports of the United King- 
dom, indicated in bushels: 








IMPORTS 
Year nding a From 
Ju 30— United States Canada 
$001... cccccvsesdee 108,716,919 30,030,474 
2988... crecccecess 85,898,876 49,989,541 
1093... cnccoeedsce 79,381,755 67,824,588 
1924 ‘July-March). 48,091,341 54,960,502 
( jiled from “Accounts Relating to 
Tr ind Navigation of the United King- 
dom 1921-1924.” 
EXPORTS 
Ye nding ee From 
30— United States Canada 
2921.. .cccosneseense 102,690,226 50,767,819 
1982... cncecvaeksass 63,166,610 121,695,119 
1! ose ebe hae ae 36,849,719 195,542,778 
1 july-March). 17,993,046 161,998,547 


piled from monthly summary of for- 
mmerce of the United States and 

y report of the trade of Canada. 
Thus the statistics of the United King- 
dom uniformly show imports from the 


United States in excess of the exports 
of the United States to the United 
Kingdom, while the reverse is true of 
the records of the wheat movement from 
Canida to the United Kingdom. This 
situation is true, not only for the past 


four years but for at least 15. 

(ie principal reasons for this con- 
sistent bias in the figures, according to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
cullure, are: (1) the diversion to con- 
tinental ports of shipments consigned to 
British ports from North America; (2) 
the shipment of Canadian wheat and 
flour from United States ports, partly 
offset by (3) the shipment of United 
States wheat and flour from Canadian 
ports. There may be other reasons for 
difference, but they are probably of no 
great statistical importance. 


DIVERTED SHIPMENTS 

Detailed consideration of the subject 
by the department publication, “Foreign 
Crops and Markets,” follows: 

“Great Britain may be considered as 
a great grain broker, buying up the sur- 
plus supplies of every producing coun- 
try and at the same time selling in the 
best markets. British purchases of 
grain are frequently double the domestic 
requirements of the country, but a large 
part of these excess purchases are con- 
signed to British ports. These shipments 
in excess of British needs, however, may 
never reach their ostensible destination, 
or, if they do, are not usually entered as 
British imports. The consignment may 
be transshipped in port, or the ship itself 
may be sent on without unloading, or 
even diverted by radio orders on the 
high seas to some continental port. 

“The total exports of wheat and flour 
froia North American ports to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom are always far in excess of 
the imports into the United Kingdom 
from the United States and Canada. The 
difference may be considered as the 
amount of the diverted shipments from 
the two countries combined. 

“It is impossible to determine just how 
much of the wheat diverted is from the 
United States and how much is from 
Canada. It may therefore be assumed, 
considering wheat and wheat flour sep- 
arately, that the diverted shipments from 
the two countries are proportional to the 
total exports of the two countries to the 
United Kingdom. Thus, in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, the total exports of 
wheat from the United States and Can- 
ada to the United Kingdom, with an 
adjustment to be explained later, were 
about 210,000,000 bus. In the same year 
the total imports into the United King- 


dom were 120,000,000 bus. Thus, of the 
wheat consigned to the United Kingdom 
from North America, 57 per cent reached 
its ostensible destination and 43 per cent 
was diverted. By a similar computation 
it may be found that, of the wheat flour 
exports to the United Kingdom, 92 per 
cent reached their destination and 8 per 
cent were diverted. 


CANADIAN TRANSIT SHIPMENTS 
“During the winter months, particu- 
larly when Canadian ports are closed, 
the shipments of Canadian wheat from 
New York and other Atlantic ports are 
very heavy. In the year ending June 30, 
1923, for example, 111,000,000 bus Cana- 
dian wheat were shipped through the 
United States in transit, while the total 
exports of wheat from the United States 
amounted to 155,000,000 bus. British 
import statistics class as United States 
wheat all wheat shipped from American 
ports, regardless of its real origin. This 
explains why the British imports from 
the United States are always so greatly 
in excess of the exports of wheat from 
the United States to the United King- 
dom. 

“Shipments of Canadian wheat in 
transit through the United States do not 
affect the import or export statistics of 
the United States in any way. They are 
all included in the Canadian export statis- 
tics by country of destination, and so 
constitute no problem of adjustment as 
between the United States and Canada. 

“It is probable that some of the wheat 
imported into the United States from 
Canada is re-exported to the United 
Kingdom, but the wheat re-exports of 
the United States altogether are unim- 
portant and need not be considered in 
this connection. A larger element in 
tracing British wheat supplies to their 
ultimate origin is the wheat imported 
into the United States for milling in 
bond. This wheat, however, loses its 
identity as Canadian wheat and, by the 
process of manufacture into flour, be- 
comes technically American flour. 


UNITED STATES WHEAT THROUGH CANADA 
“In the summer months the movement 
of wheat and flour is to a large extent 
reverted: large quantities of United 
States wheat and flour moving to Europe 
through the port of Montreal. To the 
extent that this wheat and flour is con- 
signed direct to European ports by way 
of Montreal this movement does not 
enter into the import or export trade of 
Canada. But while in the case of the 
reverse movement the exports from Can- 
ada to the United States over a period 
of years are approximately equal to the 
imports of wheat into the United States 
from Canada, the exports of United 
States wheat to Canada are many times 
as great as the imports of United States 
wheat into Canada for consumption. 

“It appears that very little wheat 
from the United States is ever entered 
as imports in Canada. By far the great- 
er part of the United States wheat ex- 
ported nominally to Canada is diverted 
to ports oversea and is treated by Cana- 
dian port authorities as shipped in trans- 
it. For example, in the year ending 
June 30, 1923, 32,000,000 bus wheat ap- 
pear as exported from the United States 
to Canada, while Canadian statistics 
show only 93,000 bus imported for con- 
sumption. ‘The re-exports of all grains 
from Canada, stated only in value, 
amounted to only $4,205. Here, obvious- 
ly, some adjustment must be made to 
give a true picture. The total exports 
of wheat as grain from the United 
States in the year ending June 30, 1923, 
were given in round numbers as 155,- 
000,000 bus. Of this amount 32,000,000 
bus are recorded as going to Canada 
and 28,000,000 as exported to the United 
Kingdom. Subtracting the exports to 
Canada from the total exports, it is 
found that of the exports to countries 
other than Canada, 23 per cent were ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom. 

“If it be assumed, then, that the ex- 
ports to Canada, less Canadian imports 
of United States wheat for consump- 
tion, were distributed to foreign coun- 
tries in the same proportions as the di- 


rect wheat exports of the United States, 
the direct wheat exports of the United 
States to the United Kingdom should be 
increased by 23 per cent of the exports 
to Canada less Canadian imports for 
consumption. Actually the proportion 
of these shipments going to the United 
Kingdom is probably higher than 23 per 
cent, as the total wheat exports of the 
United States include shipments from 
the Pacific and Gulf ports. It is natural 
to assume that of the shipments from 
North Atlantic ports, and particularly 
from Montreal, a much larger propor- 
tion than 23 per cent would go to the 
United Kingdom. Making the same ad- 
justment for United States wheat flour 
shipped through Canadian ports, it is 
possible to arrive at an estimate of 
wheat exports from the United States 
to the United Kingdom, which is com- 
parable to the gross exports of wheat 
from Canada to the United Kingdom. 


ADJUSTED IMPORTS OF UNITED KINGDOM 


“If these adjusted figures for exports 
of wheat and wheat flour from the Unit- 
ed States to the United Kingdom and 
the gross Canadian wheat exports to the 
United Kingdpm are reduced by the 
correction factor for diverted shipments, 
the derived figures will represent the 
approximate contribution of the United 
States and Canada, respectively, to the 
wheat supply of the United Kingdom. 
They will appear, then, as follows, in 
bushels: 








Year ending ——————_-_From —_——— 
June 30— United States Canada 
 , SPE are ee 93,901,179 44,846,212 
i Sere see 50,623,675 85,264,748 
BOGS + 5c d0sdceteees 28,224,191 118,982,152 
1924 (July-March). 13,056,477 89,995,364 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills here report flour buying at a 
minimum. Prices of wheat have been 
soaring under the influence of strong 
foreign demand, but the flour trade at 
home has not placed any confidence in 
the range of values. As a result they 
are more than ever limiting their pur- 
chases to the flour they must have to tide 
them over for the time being. Mill sales 
are spotted, and the total volume is 
small. Mills advanced their quotations 
on patent 50c bbl and clear 25c during 
the week ending Oct. 4. 

The advance in the durum wheat price 
frightened out buyers, and they refuse 
to follow the advancing market. Prior 
to that they had been showing a dispo- 
sition to cover their requirements in con- 
siderable volume. Now old sales are 
being worked off before users consider 
new purchases. No. 2 semolina, Oct. 4, 
was quoted at 45g@5c lb in cottons, and 
durum patent 1c less. 

Nominal prices, Oct. 4, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $8.15@8.40 $6.40@6.55 
Bakers patent ....... 7.90@8.15 6.20@6.35 
First clear, jute...... 5.75@6.85 5.00@5.256 
Second clear, jute.... 4.75@5.00 3.25@3.65 


The heavy advance in the price of rye 
has killed off all demand from the out- 
side for rye flour, and the mill here is 
only able to get business from the local 
trade which buys on the basis of going 
requirements. Prices, Oct. 4, in 98-lb 
cotton, f.o.b: pure white, $7.95; No. 
straight, $7.15; No. 3 dark, $4.25; No. 
blend, $6.65; No. 8 rye, $6. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Sr t 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Sept. 28-Oct. @ ...csccccece 34,675 94 
Previous week .. -. 29,180 79 
VORE OBO cccecss ia «++ 23,940 65 
Two years AgfO ....-seeeeee 25,950 70 


The bullish foreign situation, the local 
embargo, the heavy buying and condi- 
tions in general all exerted an effect. 
Merchandising of the crop continues on 
an extensive scale at advancing prices. 
Shippers, elevators, commission houses 
are all crowding their forces and ca- 
pacity in handling the flow of grain, 
which shows no sign of immediate slow- 
ing up. 

Cash bids are firm at the old basis, 
but reflecting the substantial advance in 
the future market. The latter ran well 
over the $1.50 mark, excepting Decem- 
ber, and all established new high levels 
on the crop. Net advances ranged 13% 
@19%c between Sept. 27 and Oct. 4. 
Quoting of spring futures has been dis- 
continued, due to a lack of trading in- 
terest in them. Despite the generous 


159 


shipping activities, elevator stocks show 
a gradual increase. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


Amber durum ~ Durum 








- 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
27.. 141% @145¥, 140% @144% 136% @137% 
29.. 144 @148 143 @147 139 @140 


30.. 146% @150% 145% @149% 141% @142% 


1... 147% @151% 146% @150% 142% @143% 


2... 154% @158% 153%@157% ..... @148% 
3... 155% @159% 154%@158% ..... @149% 
4 161 @165 160 @164_..... @155 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 4, with comparisons, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


-—— Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring ....4,114 502 873 3,142 441 509 
Durum ....2,202 793 2,430 1,444 77 2,687 
Winter .... 127 5 13 560 137 50 
Bonded ... 97 46 655 

Totals ..6,540 1,300 3,316 5,192 +. 3,246 
COR: cescue 55 ee 179 ee oe ee 
CO ccncce 1,602 61 43 636 

Bonded... x 16 ee es os os 
Rye .......3,296 466 1,800 2,884 - 843 

Bonded... 21 8 20 ee es ‘2 
Barley ....1,269 174 290 885 123 60 

Bonded... 65 31 31 on 51 om 
Flaxseed .. 844 519 399 564 98 145 


Even with the big supplies of oats 
elevators are carrying, there is a con- 
stant demand for the decreased move- 
ment and cash offerings coming on the 
local market. The elevator interests are 
buying most of the cars arriving, but 
there is also some inquiry and sales be- 
ing made to the East. Stuff is not going 
out very fast, and stocks continue to 
increase, but shipping is expected to 
speed up shortly in this grain. No. 3 
white closed Oct. 4 at 50%c, based 7c 
under the Chicago December future. 

The recent urgency in filling require- 
ments and advancing prices was mainly 
prompted by the brief embargo placed 
against car movement to this ‘market. 
Buyers figured that the drop in receipts 
and inability of getting deliveries on to 
arrive contracts would handicap them in 
getting working requirements, helped by 
the strength in other grains and markets, 
resulting in improving prices. 

A shortage in the world’s rye supply 
this year, instead of an oversupply, has 
given the operators a great opportunity 
in marketing the crop and the grower the 
benefit of decidedly higher prices. Owing 
to the urgent demand for rye from 
abroad which is steadily cleaning up our 
supplies, it is believed that the price will 
advance sharply, and if the market con- 
tinues to work upward at the rate it has 
done recently it will be selling at over 
$1.50, a figure not reached in years, Ad- 
vance in the week ending Oct. 4 regis- 
tered 18%c. Cash offerings are being 
taken as fast as offered, and elevators 
are rushed to handle the receipts. In 
the week ending Oct. 4, elevators re- 
ceived 3,295,000 bus, and the outward 
movement was nearly as much. A plenti- 
ful supply of boats is reflected in rapid 
loading and moving of the grain east. 

NOTES 

Stocks of flour in railroad warehouses 
are being reduced by shipments via the 
lakes, 

A. L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., has returned from 
a business trip to the East. 

The Occident Terminal Co., subsidiary 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., which 
is now established in its new quarters 
in the Duluth Board of Trade Building, 
has a fully equipped laboratory in opera- 
tion, making tests of protein content in 
wheat, 

The vessel rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 2c bu, with plenty 
of vessels obtainable and boats moving 
freely. Chartering for prompt and 
near-by loading is moving actively, with 
occasional charters for deferred loading. 
Contracting for last trip and winter stor- 
age is slow. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Sept. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1923 and the 
1918-22 average (000’s omitted): ° 





Bushels 





Acres - 


1924 1924 1923 AV. 
Minnesota ..... 1,438 24,803 19,281 36,672 
North Dakota.. 7,436 106,037 658,660 91,212 
South Dakota... 2,325 34,437 25,982 35,911 
Montana ...... 2,737 41,055 39,940 24,136 
BOOMO cesccvsce 580 10,910 19,111 14,763 
Washington ... 1,000 8,400 24,728 14,972 
Other states .. 1,404 21,762 25,699 38,670 





U. States ... 16,920 247,404 213,401 256,336 





